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HILE sitting in my library one morn- 

ing in July, I receieved a letter from 

the executors of the will of one Harold 
Marsden, informing me of the fact that the 
aforesaid Harold Marsden was dead, leaving 
a daughter and one million dollars, and, could 
my eyes deceive me? I was the appointed 
guardian of the daughter of the deceased. 
Now to me, a man of forty years, who had 
traveled all my life and seen enough of the 
fair sex to totally disgust me, this was any- 
thing but pleasant news. I had never seen 
this daughter of my college friend Harold, 
but heard rumors of a great beauty and flirt, 
‘ and to have the young lady thrown at my 
head in this manner was anything but agree- 
able. As I sat frowning and wondering how 
to get out of this difficulty, my good sister 
Mehitable who kept house for me at my 
pretty country home Gray Gables, entered. 
“Why Willis you look troubled, what is 
the matter?” and as I had always done 
from childhood, I straightway poured my 
troubles in the sympathetic ears of Mehit- 
able 


“ 


hy that is news but we must make the 
best of it.” 

“ Well what am I to do?” 

“Do? Why you are to write the 
child amd imyite her here at once, where is 
she ? ” 

“The letter says she is at the Sacred 
Heart Convent, Montreal, from which she 
graduated.’”’ 

“Of course she is waiting to hear from 
you, and as I now have my flowers to attend 
I will leave you, and when I return I do not 
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want to see that frown, this ward may prove 
a blessing instead of a calamity.”’ 

And so the letter was duly written and 
posted to Miss Muriel Marsden, the name 
was not bad, and I found myself repeating it 
and wondering what sort of a girl this new 
ward of mine was. 

At last I received a letter in a delicate 
girlish hand, thanking me for my invitation 
and stating that the writer would be with us, 
Thursday at five P.M., and this was Tuesday. 

A letter from my scape-grace brother J: wk: 
stated that he would be home from College 
Wednesday morning. I laid both letters 
down with a sigh, no’ more peace for me 
now, with a grown ward and my mischeivous 
brother Jack in the house. Thursday ar- 
rived only to soon for me, and with it a tel- 
egram calling me to N—— a small town © 
eight miles from Lakeville. 

‘*T will be back on the three o’clock train, 
in time to meet Miss Marsden when she 
comes,” I said to Mehitable, “and if I 
should not happen to get here, send Jack.” 

I could not finish my business as soon as” 
I expected and so had to go on the very train 
I expected my ward. As I took my seat 
behind two young ladies and fell to wonder- 
ing if she was in that car, I heard a bell like 
voice exclaim :— 

“Oh, won’t I lead him a life of it!” 

And the older lady said to her compan- 
ion:— 

“Well you are capable of it.’’ 

Something in the smooth clear voice 
reminded me of the letter I received on - 
Tuesday, and I fell to examining the 
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speaker. All I could see was a mass of 
fluffy golden hair, a very bewitching grey 
hat, and the grey gloved hand that was oc- 
casionally raised to push back a stray lock, 
was beautifully shapped, and unusually 
small, I strove in vain to catch a glimpse 
of her face, but could not do so, and at the 
last gave up in despair, and (to my shame 
be it said), listened intently to try and catch 
more of the conversation. ‘ 

“ How old is he?” presently asked her 

“Oh, about forty, a regular old fogy and 
hates women.”’ 


** Well you have the power to make him > 
_ change his mind on that subject, if anyone 


has.” 

The other shrugged her shoulders in a 
manner unmistakebly Frenchy, and laughed. 

“Oh, I’ll lead him a dance, I hear be has 
a younger brother.” 

‘*¢ Muriel, you are a dreadful flirt.”” 

** Now, Grace, do not scold, but here is 
Lakeville, now to beard the lion in his den; 
the 

I waited to hear no more, but rushed from 
the other side of the train, through the 
woods by a path that led to Gray Gables. 
Muriel! Iknew it! And ao this small giddy, 
creature was my ward, was to make my 
house her home hereafter, and she already 
designs on Jack. Now, I liked a stately 
dignified woman, but these giddy laughing, 
butterflies—Bah! I hated them. My con- 
science began to prick me for not getting off 
atthe station platform and honorably mak- 
ing myself known. But pshaw! Jack was 
there no doubt, and I could not endure a ride 
all the way to Gray Gables with that design- 
ing little creature. 

As I neared the drawing-room windows, 
L heard a merry peal of laughter in a voice 
already hateful to me, and instead of going 
in to welcome her, I stole up to my room to 
dress for dimner. While dressing I occa- 
sionally heard that ringing laugh. So she 
was one of these nuisances who laugh inces- 
santly how was I to bear it? At last the 
dinner bell rang and as I looked in the glass 
I thought what a well preserved man I was, 
no one would take me to be a day over 
Ahirty. So I mustered up courage and 
walked down to the drawing-room. The 
family had assembled, Mehitable in her 
quiet black gown, sat by the window knit- 
ting, Jack was leaning over a red easy-chair, 
in his usual graccful manner, and in the 


chair sat the small being I had already begun 
to hate, she was looking at Jack and laugh- 
ing at some remark he had just made. As 
she heard the door she glanced up, and see- 
ing me came quickly across the floor with a 
graceful gliding movement that reminded 
me of a snake, saying:— 

**T know this is my new guardian, so shall 
not wait for an introduction.” At the same 
time offering me her cool little hand. As I 
said some stiff words of welcome I gazed at 
the most beautiful creature I had ever seen. 

The dimpled, peach blow face, rosebud 
mouth, perfect teeth, and above all a pair of 
wonderfully beautiful brown eyes, as soft 
and pleading as a fawn’s all this framed in 
the fluffy golden hair made a most beautiful 
picture. She had changed her grey travel- 
ing dress, for one of some soft, white cling- 
ing mat , and a bunch of crimson roses, 
gleamed bright and warm on her breast. 
But as I looked at the petite figure standing 
before me, the pleading look in the brown 
eyes only seemed to say ‘treachery,’ and 
my stiff conventional greeting was hardly 
one in which to welcome a stranger. In an 
instant the little figure was drawn proudly 
erect, and the eyes that a moment befure 
were so soft and beautifully brown, flashed 
steely grey into mine, and deliberately turn- 
ing her back to me she walked tothe window 
and commenced talking to Mehitable. At. 
the dinner table, she was as bright and gay 
as ever, addressing all her remarks to Jack 
and Mehitable, never once looking at me. 
As we rose from the table Mehitable said:— 

** Willis, perhaps Muriel would like to 
walk through the garden, we have some; 
beautiful roses, dear.” 

I could see at once Mehitable was com- 
pletely captivated by the gifl, and I waited 
anxiously for her answer, 

“ Oh, I would not trouble Mr. Craig, Jack 
will show me the roses, will you not ?”’ 

And so she called himi Jack already, I 
groaned inwardly as I watched the two 
saunter down the garden path. Mehitable 
turned to me with her sweet smile, saying:— — 
“ Is she not lovely?” 

‘**T have not noticed anything particularly 
lovely about her.’’ was my cool answer. — 

** Now, Willis, and Mebitable’s hand was 
laid approvingly on my arm. ‘ After see- 
ing her will you still persist in this insane 
dislike? She is a sweet lovable child, alittle 
wayward perhaps, but you only know that, 
from what you have heard.” 
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detest flirts.’’ 
‘You do not know she is a flirt.” 

‘Well enough said Mehitable, the fact 
that she was thrust on me in this manner is 
very disagreeable,’’ and turning wearily I 
left the room. 

And so it went on day after day, and week 
after week, it seemed as if the girl had 
bewitched them all, she called Mehitable 
** Auntie ” and caressed her in that clinging 
manner I called “‘snaky.”” She and Jack 
were inseparable, and as for her behavior to 
me, she showed her dislike in every word 
and look. She had not only captivated 
Mehitable and Jack, but every one in the 
little village in which we lived, seemed to 
worship her, I alone detested her, I could 
see only her utter heartlessness and fickle- 
ness. 

At last a new actor appeared on the scene 
in one Gerald Hasting, who it appeared had 
been an old lover of Muriel’s. But the girl 
played with him as she did all others, one 
day all smiles and as gracious as a queen, 
the next cold, chilling and indifferent. I at 
once took a great liking to Gerald Hastings, 
and invited him to Gray Gables, he excepted 
my invitation and I plainly saw his passion- 
ate love for Muriel. 

“What a capital thing it would be,” 
thought I, **if I could marry her off to Hast- 
ings he loves her devotedly.”” My con- 
science sometimes pricked me, as I wondered 
if I was doing exactly right by the daughter 
of my old friend, but I would ease it by 
saying: ‘*Pshaw! what made him bring 
ber up in that manner?” 

One day Gerald came to my library asking 
the hand of my ward in marriage, he said 
she had refused him twice, but he could not 
give her up, I promised to do all I could for 
him, and went to bed resolving to speak to 


| Muriel about it. The next morning at the 


breakfast table, Jack said: ‘‘ Have you heard 


the news ?”’ Of course we were all anxious 


to hear it and he continued :— 

**Old Mrs. Raynor’s son was caught be- 
tween two cars last night and crushed; he is 
not dead yet, but cannot last long, and I 
heard they had hardly a mouthful to eat.” 

We were all expressing sympathy and re- 
gtet, when Muriel said, with that shrug of 
her shoulders, I hated so:— 

** Oh, do not talk about such horrid things, 
they cannot hear you expressing your sym- 
pathy, and they would not appreciate it if 


. they did; that kind of people never do.” 
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I looked at her in amazement. What 
kind of a woman was she to talk so heart- 
lessly of her fellow creatures? The talk 
drifted in other channels, and as we rose 
from the table, I said:— Pay 

‘** May I see you in my library in the course 
of an hour, Miss Marsden ?” 

She looked at me in surprise, and then 
said, indifferently :— 

you wish it.” 

1 went to my library and sat thinking what 
a beautiful woman she was, but how heart- 
less and cruel. How I wished I could marry 
her off. My thoughts were interrupted by 
the frou-frou of skirts, a tap at the door, 
and she stood before me looking as haughtily 
at me as a queen might look on her lowliest 
subject. 

** You wished to see me?” 

Yes, be seated.”’ 

prefer to stand.” . 

‘Very well, Mr. Hastings, last night, 
asked your hand in marriage.” At the men- 
tion of his name a look of disdain came on 
her face as she said:— 

‘¢ And so he has appealed to you, ha’ he ? 
What did you tell him?” 

‘* Miss Marsden, as. your guardian I am 
bound to look after your welfare to a certain 
extent. You can never find a better man 
than Gerald Hastings, or one more passion- 
ately in love with you; besides that he is 
wealthy, handsome, has pleasing manners, 
and I wish you to marry him.” 

“You wish me to marry him! I would 
not marry him for that reason alone, even if 
I loved him, but I detest him, therefore — 
shall not marry him.” She gathered her 
skirts in one little jeweled hand and pre- 
pared to leave the room. 

“Stop! I wish you to remain here and 
think this matter over carefully.” 

‘Sorry to displease you, but I have an 
engagement, and besides I never think, it is 


“too tiresome.” Bowing gayly, she tripped 


down the hall, whistling: ‘‘ Good-by, my 
lover, good-by.”’ 

I smothered an oath. So that was the 
way I was to be treated in my own house by 


a chit of a girl. I should never stand it. .- 


Walking to the window I saw her on the - 


lawn, engaged in a skirmish with Jack over - fs 
a book; at last she threw it at him’and, turn-, ery 


ing, ran in the bouse. Such antics were 
disgusting to me, and I concluded to find 
Mehitable and have a talk with her about it. 

I entered the dining-room, and at first 
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_ thought it was empty, but a second glance 
revealed a little figure curled up in an easy 
chair before the fireplace, which we always 
kept lighted in the fall, reading a yellow- 
. covered book which looked to me very much 
like a French novel. I entered and asked:— 

‘* What are you reading?” 

She looked at me in surprise, and an- 
swered: “You are looking right at it; can 

you not read?’ 
_ “I@o not wish you to read that, it is not 
mt.” 

“How do you know, have you read it?”’ 

“Enough of it to know I do not want you 
_ to read it.”’ 

‘Nevertheless I shall finish it.” She 

_ settled herself more comfortably in her chair. 

‘* Will you. please give me that book?”’ 
No answer. I crossed the room and laying 
my hand on her arm, said:— 

‘* Hand me that book.’’ Still utter silence. 
‘* Muriel, I command you to band me that 
book.”? She glanced up and seeing the de- 
termined look on my face, said:— 

** You shall never have it. There!” and 
the ill-fated book was soon blazing merrily 
in the grate. 

“A pretty exhibition of temper for a 
young lady of your age,’’ I-said, walking to 


_the window. No answer, but the little feet - 


played a quick tatoo on the polished floor. 

“That noise is very disagreeable to me,”’ 
said I, without turning around. 

_» “Is it? I like it.” And that annoying 
tap, tap, continued. I was bound not to 

_ leave the room, and stood there cursing my- 
self for entering it. 

_. “I hate guardians; they are worse than 
step-mothers,”” she murmured, as though 

; talking to herself. I turned angrily:— 

“ Indeed.” 

“Oh, are you here yet? I thought you 
had gone long ago.” 

‘I suppose, from that remark, you mean 
you hate me?” 

“You can infer anything you choose.” 
Just then Jack’s entrance interrupted the 
conversation. 

**Say, Muriel, I am awfully sorry, but I 
have got to go to H—— to-morrow, and we 

Cannot have our ride.”’ 


“I am sorry, too, Jack, as in that case I 


shall have to ride alone.”’ 

** What horse will you take ?”’ 

Black Beauty, of course.” 

‘* Say, Muriel, I hate to have you take her 
when you go alone; she is dangerous.” 


“Oh, Ican manage her. I shall not ride 
any other.”’ 

“‘ Then you cannot go,” said I. 

Indeed, and why not ?”’ 

** Because Black Beauty is no fit horse for 
you, and I do not want you to take her.”’ 

** Well, I intend to go, and I shall ride 
Black Beauty, so what are you going to do 
about it? Come, Jack, I am going for a 
walk,” and taking her hat she left the room, 
followed by Jack, while I proceeded to the 
stables and ordered John on no account to 
saddle Black Beauty the following day, and 
then went to the house to do some writing. 
As the dinner bell rang, Jack came in alone, 
saying Muriel had grown tired of him and 
sent him back while she finished her walk 
alone. I straightway dismissed her from 
my mind, as an unpleasant subject. My 
writing finished, about six o’clock I started 
to the postoffice. As I neared the cottage 
of widow Raynor, 1 thought of the poor 
woman and her son, and reproaching myself 
for not helping them, resolved to stop and 
see them on my way home. Suddenly the 
door was opened and I heard a voice I knew 
only too well. 

‘Oh, that is all right, Mrs. Raynor, I am 
glad to help you. I will see that he hasa 
more comfortable bed and to-morrow will 
come again.” Could I believe my eyes? 
There stood Muriel in all her bright beauty, 
and beside her widow Raynor thanking her 
in a broken voice for what she had done, 
They did not see me on account of the dusk, 
but as I walked on, my mind was in a very 
disturbed state. Was this the woman I had 
called heartless? Bah! It was only a new 
freak of hers, this trying to play ‘* Lady 
Bountiful.” I was detained at the post- 
office, therefore it was too late to stop at 
widow Raynor’s on my way back. As [I 


‘neared my own door, I met Gerald Hastings 


coming down the steps, with valise in hand. 
‘* Good-by, Mr. Craig,’’ he said, offering his 
hand, ‘“‘I have seen Muriel again, ona, it is 
all up with me,” 

Why, Gerald, are you going?” 

* Yes, sir, thanking you kindly for will 
you have dene for me, I caunot talk now, 
but will write you; good-by.”’ 

As I watched him down the road, I cursed 
my ward, as I did a dozen times a day, for 
her heartlessness. When going in, I went 
to my room wondering if I was really mis- 
taken in her, and congratulating myself that 
I had conquered and she should not ride’ 
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Black Beauty. Morning dawned bright and 
clear, and as Murie) was not down to break- 
fast I did not see her, but as I was sitting 
in the library, I heard the gallop of hoofs 
down the driveway, and Muriel, radiantly 
beautiful in her dark green habit, mounted 
on Black Beauty, dashed past the window, 
and was out of sight before I could recover 
from my amazement. I called John and 
wrathfully demanded what that meant. 

“*T could not help it, Mr. Willis,’’ said the 
old man. ‘‘ Miss Muriel ordered me to sad- 


_ dle the horse, and when I told her what you 


said she went to work and saddled him her- 
self, and I could not help it, sir; she would 
not stop.”’ 

“ That will do.” 

No more writing for me now. I went out 
on the veranua and sat down. So my com- 
mands were to be regarded as lightly as air, 
and she was to go on hearing no master, but 
following the inclination of her own sweet 
will. My musings were interrupted by the 
appearance of little Susie Fielding, the 
daughter of an old shoemaker, who barely 
did enough work to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

“Mr. Craig,” she said slyly, ‘“‘is Miss 
Marsden in?” 

“No, she is not; anything I can do for 


you, Susie ?”’ 


“No, sir; she told me to come to-day and 
get my books.” .. 

“What books ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t you know? She promised to 
get me some books and a dress, so I can go 
to school.” 

““ When did she tell you this ?” 

“The last time she came to sing to 
father.” 

** Does she sing to your father?” 

** Oh, yes, since his eyes got so bad he 
cannot read, Miss Marsden sings for him 
every day. Oh, sir, she is a perfect angel; 
we all love her, don’t you?’’ I evaded the 
embarrassing question, and asked:— 

“What else has this angel of yours been 


doing?” 


“Oh, sir, she does everything; she bought 
a nice map for the school-house, and a chair 
for lame Willie Sanson, and she paid Mrs. 
Hammond’s doctor bill, and lots of other 
things, and everybody loves her. If I come 
to-night, do you suppose she will have my 
books ?”’ 

“T dare say.” 

“ All right, I will come.” 


Surprise upon surprise; where would it 
end? And so this mischievous little flirt 
whom I had termed heartless and cruel, and 
whom I hated with all my heart, was really 
a good fairy, going around and helping the 
poor of the place, in which I had lived all 
my life, without even once realizing their 
desolate condition. But why was she so will- 
ful and haughty, always treating me with 
such supreme contempt? And then the 
thought arose, if I had been a little more 
gracious that first night, perhaps all would 
have been different. But her wild trick of 
the morning, I could not readily forgive 
that—what was that coming slowly up the 
hill? Farmer Brown in his lumber wagon 
with Black Beauty tied behind. Two steps 
took me to the gate, and, as he drew nearer, 
I saw Muriel lying on a feather-bed in the 
bottom of the wagon. My heart gave a 
great leap, she looked so white and still. 
Was she dead? Just then farmer Brown, 
seeing me, called :— 

‘* Hello, little one got thrown, and wife 
said I had better bring her right home, as 
you are nigher a doctor than we are.” 

‘¢ Where is she hurt?” 

‘* Sprained her foot, I guess; now if you'll 
lend a hand, we’ll get her in.”? We carried 
her in and laid her on the sofa, while I sum- 
moned Mehitable to stay with her and 
started for a doctor. Dr. Agnew came, and 
after cutting off the dainty French boot and 
examining her foot, he pronounced it a 
severe sprain, one that was liable to keep 
her in her room for weeks. And so willful 
Muriel was punished, and I had no hand in 
it. Two weeks had passed and I had not 
yet seen her, but Jack and Mehitable brought 
me favorable news of the invalid, and I 
never saw one of the villagers, but what her 
praises were rung in my ears, until I be 
to feel heartily ashamed of myself for acting: 
as [had. One morning I had gone to-her 
door, but Mehitable brought me word tliat 
Muriel did not want to see me. After that 
I had not troubled her, until one daycthe 
doctor said Jack might carry her do 


stairs. Mehitable said she was wild with d&_ <a 
light at the prospects of once again leaving By 


her room. But as luck would have it Jack 
was called away on business, and with great. 
misgivings I walked up to Mauriel’s room 
and knocked op the door, as she said: 
**Come,”’ I entered. As she saw me that 
look of dislike, I knew so well, crossed her 


’ face, and she said:— 
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* Oh, is it you?” and went on with the 


book she was reading. 1 walked to the sofa. 


* Muriel, why did you not tell me?”’ 
you what?” 
“Tell me of the part you playing as good 
fairy to our villagers.” 
. * Why should I tell you anything? You 
took no interest in me or any of my do- 
” 


** Muriel, forgive me, I confess I did 
wrong, but, little ward, I will explain it 
sometime; let by-gones be by-gones; shake 


hands and say we are friends.” Her little 


hand was laid in mine, and her brown eyes, 
full of unshed tears, looked gratefully at me, 
as she said:— 

** If you wish it.” 


“That will do,” said I. ‘* Now we are 


firm friends.’’ 


She laughed the wicked little tanith of old. 


- “ You are strangely forgetting the duty of a 
. friend; you have not even asked how I am 


feeling this bright morning.” 

“7 know you are feeling well enough to 
go down-stairs, and, as Jack is not here, I 
came to take his place, if you will trust your- 
self to me.” 

She looked at me from under her half- 


closed lids, saying slyly:— 


“Cruel guardians sometimes get rid of 
naughty wards by throwing them from the 
castle window, when all attempts to marry 
them off have proved unsuccessful.” 

** Now, Muriel, I thought we were to for- 


“get the past.”’ 


**So we are, and to show you how com- 


‘pletely I forget it, I will let you carry me 


down.” 
As I lifted the slender figure and gazed at 
her pale face, resting so confidently on my 


"shoulder, an indefinable something stole 
over me, and I could not explain my feel- 


ings as I carefully descended to the sitting- 
room, where we surprised Mehitable who 
sat by the window sewing. Muriel laughed 
gayly, as she saw Mehitable look at us in 


wonderment. 


“Do not look as if you thought the 
heavens were about to fall around your ears, 
aunty; this stupid old guardian of mine has 


-come to his senses; we have buried the 
hatchet and smoked the pipe of peace.”’ 


After that day Muriel and I were the best 


‘of friends. Every day I carried her to the 


sofa in-the sitting-room, and every day I sat 


- by her side and read or listened while she 


talked of her dear papa. And as time wore 
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on I grew more ill at ease as I thought that- 
Jack loved her, and she only looked on me 
as an elder brother. At last I could bear it 
no longer, and one morning as Jack and I 
were alone, I said:— 

** Jack, do you love Muriel ?”’ 

‘* Well, yes, who could*be in the house 
with her and not love her?” 

A great lump rose in my throat, and I 
thought what an old fool I was to fall so 
desperately in love with my ward. Why did 
I not continue hating her? I choked back 
the lump as I said:— 

** Does she know this?” 

* Know what?” 

“ Of your love for her.” 

He turned and looked at me, and then 
said, with a long-drawn whistle:— 

” Oh, that is what you mean, isit? Well, 
see here, here is the girl I love in that way, ” 
and he drew from his pocket the photograph 
of a dark gipsey-faced girl. How light my 


_ heart felt as I looked at that piece of paste- 


board, and how I blessed that little dark- 
haired beauty for stealing Jack’s heart be- 
fore he saw Muriel. 

** But does she not love you?” 

“She? No, she knows all about Bessie. 
Now, you old goose, don’t you suppose I 
know how matters are going? Go ahead 
and win, my son, and I will give you my 
blessing.” 

So that settled it. All day I felt as though 
treading on air. But I could not make up 
my mind to see Muriel until next day. As 
I entered the sitting-room, bearing a big 
bunch of red roses, which I laid 00 the sofa 
by her, she said:— 

““Why have you not heen to see me be- 
fore? Just think, Jack had to carry me 
down-stairs this morning, you truant.” a 

** Well, I will try to make myself very 
entertaining now I have come to tell you a 
story.” 

' To tell me a story? All right I am all 
attention.” 

I sat down by her and commenced: 

‘*Once on a time, as the story books have 
it, there was a cross old bachelor, who had 
traveled a great deal, and seen enough of 
of women to thoroughly disgust him, one 
day when he received a letter anouncing the 
death of an old friend he felt very badly, but 
when he read farther and found that this 
friend had appointed him guardian to his 
daughter, his anger knew no bounds, and 
like the unresonable man he was he 
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-made up his mind to dislike the poor little 
daughter, and make it as unpleasant for her 
as possible. The evening of her arrival he 
sat behind her in the cars and overheard a 
conversation between her and another young 
lady, that only increased his dislike.” 

Did you hear that?” 

“Hush, you must not interrupt the story, 
as I was saying he overheard the conversa- 
tion between the two young ladies, and 
rather than endure a ride home with that 
hateful girl, he took a path through the 
woods. After the first meeting she showed 
him by every word and look that she disliked 
him as bad by as he did her. He considered 
her heartless, fickle, and as cruel as only a 
beautiful woman can be. One day when 
she had disobeyed him, he felt harder than 
ever towards her, and while sitting on the 
verandah wondering how to punish her, he 
learned from a certain little girl, how kind 
+ she had been to the poor, buying books, 


sending them to school, paying doctor bills, 


and doing all sorts of good deeds, and he 


began to change his opinion of her as he 


saw she had only used that heartless tone 
and manner, so habitual to her, as a cloak to 
cover her good deeds. But still he could 
not forgive that wild prank of the morning 
and as he was thinking resentfully of her, 
she was brought home, and he found his 
naughty little ward had been cruelly pun- 
ished for her misdeeds. At last a truce was 
declared, and as they grew firmer friends 
from day to day, and he saw how completely 
she had conquered, he wished to be some- 
thing more than a friend to her, he began to 
realize that he loved her with all his heart, 
and the happiest day of his life would be 
when he could call her his. He went to her 
and told her all about it, can you tell how 
she felt ?”’ 

I waited for an answer, in breathless sus- 
pence and then the soft little hand was slip- 
ped in mine and the happiest moment of my 
life was when Muriel’s brown eyes looked in 
mine and her clear voice murmured: “TI 
love you.” 


THE DEACON’S MEETING. 


“TP\HERE, there! Somebody’s a-knock- 
in’, Jotham. Doyouhear? There’s 
somebody a-comin’ in.” 
“Let ’em come, blast it all! Don’t you 
suppose I’ve got ears as well as you?”’ 
There was a heavy foot on the scraper, 
then a vigorous rustling of the braided bush 
door-mat and Reny’s second appeal was in a 
whisper. 
. “Oh, Jotham! Don’t I'll have it put 
back; Ill do anything, if you’ll take that 
thing off and not make yourself ridiculous.” 

** Mind your business,” growled the man 
addressed, and he drew up still closer around 
his shoulders the faded print bed-quilt in 
which he had wrapped himself, and tucked 
the buffalo robe tighter still into the arms of 
his rocking-chair and about his knees. 

There were only two seasons in Mrs. Dea 
Crabbe’s household. The transition of sum- 
mer to winter was marked by domestic rather 
than solar movements. On the first day of 

May, unless that fell upon a Sunday, the 
good woman’s kitchen stove was moved into 
the shed, the rag carpet, which had hung 
suspended on a pole in the attic all winter, 


was tacked, down in its place, chairs, tables 
and lounges crossed over and exchanged 
partners, and after a lively dance ‘settled 
themselves down into their regular summer 
relations to the points of compass. After 
that warm weather was in order. If a hbe- 
lated chill ventured to make itself felt in the 
atmosphere, it was stoically ignored so far as 
the old lady herself was concerned. Her 
husband, who had always been, in his pri- 
vate home life, somewhat inconveniently 
left-handed in his disposition, grumbled out 
a few emphatic denunciations from his se- 
cular vocabulary—for he was a church dea- 
con, and had his prayer-meeting phraseology 
as well—and then quieted down into summer 
routine, and knew from the transition that 
it was time to plant corn, beans and cabbages. 
He never had taken on in this. fashion before. 
Perhaps he was getting rheumatic. Reny 
was just thinking over the respective cura- 
tive properties of the herbs in the attic when 
the visitor entered. 

It was the round, weather-beaten face of 
Sam Tooley, the stage driver, that appeared 
in the door. He took out the red cotton 
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bandanna with which he was wont to muffie 

the trumpet blast from his nose, and after 
this little ceremony of salute he carelessly 

diffused his loosely-hung members on the 
nearest chair. 

** Well, deacon,” said Sam, surveying the 
old man’s wrappings with a quizzical air, 
be ye to hum, or be ye gone to bed, or be 
ye out ridin’? I ho; ed for the prosperity of 
Zion, that I should find ye to hum, ’cause 
you’ve got ter preach to-morrow. Dea Tur- 

ner says so. He wanted me to tell ye that 
Parson Peters didn’t come up to-night.” 

Sam was one of the most righteous of sin- 

ner’s. He was as upright as a saint in his 
‘dealings and as flippant as a scoffer in his 
speech. 

** So, you see, you’d better be a castin’ off 
the robe of your own richteousness—kind 0’ 
patch-work, ain’t it?’? and Sam drew up 
nearer and caught hold of the corner of the 
bed quilt for closer inspection—‘“‘ and a put- 
tin’ on the whole armer o’ God. You must 
anoint yer feet and wash yer head and take 
the shield of faith and the sword of the spirit 
and go at’em, hammer an’ tongs. Tell ’em 
they’re a wicked and perverse generation, 
and it’s the Lord’s marcy they ain’t con- 
sumed. Reel off a list o’ their sins to ’em. 
*Twon’t hurt ’em none. Tell ’Bijah Davis 

’ that he’ll pray like all possessed in the prayer 
meetin’ and he’s been a owin’ me for hay 
nigh on ter three years and I can’t git a cent. 
An’ Joe Joslyn’ll grind out texts o’ scripture 
as he grinds out corn in his mill, but he’ll 
go right home and take three times the toll 
he’d ought ter. 

* And the women’!! whine out prayers, as 
women allus will when they pray in meetin’, 
and end up with a pious snuffie, an’ then on 
their way home they’!l tell a stream of lies 
about their neighbors big enough to carry a 
sawmill. I tell ye we ought ter have a few 
more deacons appointed to go round and 
look into the private lives o’ these church 
members.” 

Sam paused with a look of serious concern 
on his face as he meditatively twirled his 
thumbs. The old clock never ticked so loud. 

“ An’ then there’s Christy Jones—she’ll 
squeal out a sky-splittin’ psalm about the 
Lord’s marcy bein’ everlastin’ an’ to all gen- 
eraiions,when she’s sent her old bed-ridden 
mother off to the poor-house sos’t she can 
be free to spin street yarn. Wilbur Brown, 
he’s another of them church fellers.. Every- 
body knows that he starved them two-year- 


old critters of his’n till they couldn’t stan’ 
up, he’s so ’fraid he’d have to buy hay’ fore 
spring. An’ then the young folks—they 
take to the creed an’ covenant mighty easy 
when them revival fellers come round, but 
they’re an awful ungodly lot for all that. 

‘* Now that’s the way I’d preach to ’em 
deacon. I’d tell ’em what’s what, and say 
‘amen’ and ‘ everlastin’ and git off the ben- 
ediction and the doxology to wind it up with, 
strong, and then I’d let ’em go home and 
think on’t.” 

And Sam began to collect his scattered 
members as if about to rise and depart. 

** Set still, Sam,” said the deacon, who 
appeared to ignore the fact that his bed 
quilt and buffalo were slidding down to the 
floor. But Sam would not let him shed the 
skin of his disgrace and rise into his man- 
hood on the sly. 

‘Your things are a gitting off, here,’’ he 
jumped up and readjusted them with re- 
morseless dexterity. ‘I’m afraid the wind 
"ll git in round your feet; Pll tuck this up a 
little tighter.” 

‘*Sam, I understand you.” said the dea- 


“con, and the grim jaw which had snapped 


together like a vice after his thunder blasts 
to Reny an hour ago before, began to relax 
its firmness a little. ‘‘I see clear through 
you and you see clear through me. I know 
that next time you make out a catalogue of 
the sins of the members you’ll put my name 
at the head of the list. You'll tell how I’ve 
been a deacon for thirty years, and have 
been so ugly to home that my oldest boy 
ran away and went to sea, and t’other one 
went to Alaska to git just as far away from 
me as he could, and my gal threw herself 
away marryin’ a good-for-nuthin’ feller, to 
have a home of her own, and that my wife’s 
broke down with her trouble. Sam, you'll 
lay it on thick, and I sha’n’t blame ye none, 
neither.” 

The deacon jumped up, picked, up _his 
fallen mantles and passed them over to his 
wife, saying, in a voice whose gentleness 
startled her: ‘‘ Here, Reny you’ll oblige me 
by foldin’ these up and puttin’ ’em away. I 
sha’n’t want ’em no more. It’s growin’ a 
leetle warmer. Yes, Sam, you may tell Dea 
Turner I'll take charge of the meetin’ to- | 
morrer.”’ 

* All right, deacon, you'll do fust rate, 
I don’t doubt. Everybody knows you’ve 
got more ability than any other man in the 
parish. 


THE DEACON’S MEETING. 


“ An’ hold on, Sam. I don’t want none 
o’ yer soft soap "bout ’bility,’ but I do want 
you to come to-morrow an’ hear me. I’ve 
got a special reason.” 

‘By George! I will! I’ve had a new 
meetin’ coat for most a year, and there hain’t 
nobody asked me to wear it. Now’s my 
chance. I’llbethere.” 

A deacon’s meeting in the town of Peach- 
blow had never been a very wildly exciting 
occasion, and such services were thinly at- 
tended, but it was understood that a brand- 
new candidate, Parson Peters, was to set 
forth his claims to orthodox soundness that 
day—and soundness in doctrine was a far 
more potent key to the kingdom than sound- 
ness in living, in the Peachblow estimation 
of values—and all the inhabitants had 
turned out to hear him. Their disappoint- 
ment was not very well concealed. The 
deacon saw it and felt it as he gave out the 
opening hymn, but he had anticipated it and 
was strong in his purpose. 
were read, the prayers offered, the notices 
given, and again the deacon cleared his 
throat and rose upon the low platform in 
_ front of the pulpit. He had no book of ser- 
mons from which to read. 

“* My friends,’’ he said, and his voice had 
a slight tremor, “I’ve been a deacon for 
thirty years. I’ve prayed within these walls 
for the outpourin’ of the spirit, for the up- 
buildin’ of the church, for the spread of the 
gospel, for the conversion of sinners and for 
the sanctification of believers. Now I want 
to ask ye all to pray for me—for the salva- 
tion of my soul. I’ve been a deceivin’ my- 
self, and I ain’t got one claim to bein’ 
called a child 0’ God. I’ve really cared a 
great deal more for the clearin’ up o’ my 
farm than I have for the purifyin’ of the 
church. I’ve all along been willin’ to do 
more an’ go further for the carryin’ out of 
my own mad temper than I have for the 
spreadin’ of the spirit, and I’ve been a 
shuttin’ my heart against it all the while. 
When it told me I wa’n’t actin’ a christian, 
I thought back o’ the time when I see a kind 
of light, and heard sumthin’ speak to me 
when there wasn’t nobody round, and I was 


The scriptures . 


conversion, and as for stayin’ converted, I 
wa’n’t no Methodist. I’d always heard say 
it was dishonorin’ to God not to believe that 
He’d keep a grip on a man when He once 
got it. And so here I be, an obstinate, sel- 
fish, worldly old man that my own children 
can’t live with,” and something very like a 
sob choked further utterance. ‘‘ Brethren, 
pray for me,” at last he gasped, and sat 
down. 

There was a prolonged silence. The 
surprise, the sympathetic mood of self-ac- 
cusation, the awakening voice of conscience 
in each heart produced deep impressions. 
No soul felt itself pure enough to respond to 
the pathetic appeal. 

At length the other deacon arose, read a 
few verses from the fifty-first Psalm and 
pronounced the meeting closed. A business 
meeting was held during the week at which 
Dea Crabbe insisted upon resigning his 
office, and in recommending to his successor 
a quiet young man whose life and self-denial 
and loving sacrifice for his invalid parents 
had won the love and confidence of all. 

The spirit of self condemnation went 
round. There had been no such deep spiri- 
tual earnestness manifested in the parish for 
years. Little comment was ever heard upon 
the deacon’s words. All knew that as much 
might be said of their own fruitless lives. 
There was a humble seriousness, a faithful 
effort at quite righteous living, that had 
not been known in all the history of the 
church, and yet there was no revival and 
no extra meetings. When people accuse 
each other there is a rebound of resistance 
which foils all attempts at lasting impres- 
sions, but when one’s own heart and con- 
science are the accusers there is none to rise 
up and defend, and the voice must be heard. 

‘* Well, Reny,’”’ said the deacon, twelve 
months later, “‘ it’s the first of May, ain’t it ? 
Do you want I should help move the things 
before I go out to work?” 

“No, Jotham, I was just a-thinkin’ we’d 
better wait a fortnight later. We may have 
some more cold weather yet.”—Julina O. 
Hall, in Springfield Republican, Mass. 
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SUNSHINE JOHNSON. 


EEING the two men together and know- 
ing that one of them was a murderer, 
there was one chance in a thousand that the 
visitor would pick out the right man as the 
criminal. 
The white man sat on an easy canvas 
camp chair. He was a tall, thin man, with 
a stern, forbidding look on his face that 
might have been caused by remorse, but 
which, more probably, was caused by dys- 
pepsia. There were certain inflexible lines 
about his mouth which showed him to be a 
man of great determination, and his firm-set 
lips were lips that appeared never to smile. 
His sharp eyes had ‘a clear and steady look 
in them that went through a man, and few 
of those around him cared to meet those 
eyes when there was a spark of anger in 
them. He was such an unerring judge of 
character that he had come to believe he 
could not make a mistake, which is a dan- 


' gerous state of thinking for a man in his 


_ position, because a mistake made by him 

Might mean death to somebody. Neverthe- 

less, he trusted people that no one else would 

think of trusting, and his trust was rarely 

_taken advantage of. This man was J. S. 
Flint, the head of Tall Mountain peniten- 
tiary 


The black man who stood beside him, and © 


who was receiving some instructions from 
him, had a simple, trustful, child-like face 
which is so often found in the negro race. 


* He seemed to have difficulty in keeping his 


broad mouth from relaxing into a smile; 
_ and only the fact that he was talking with 
the master of the penitentiary kept down his 
exuberant good nature. No convict would 
. take the liberty to smile while Jackson Flint 
talked to him, but this negro was a privi- 
leged character even if he wore the striped 
suit of an inmate of the penitentiary. He 
was Sunshine Johnson, in for life, yet on his 
arm rested Jackson Flint’s little curly- 
headed daughter, aged six, and her arms 
were round the negro’s black neck, and her 
fair cheek was pressed closely to his dusky 
face. The murderer was one of the convicts 
that Jackson Flint trusted. He had cer- 
tainly had an easy time of it; he waited on 
the table, took care of the children, and did 
any odd job about the house. The negro 
was called ‘‘ Sunshine ”’ by every one around 


the camp. Doubtless he had not been 
christened that name, but he had been 
called by it before he entered the peniten- 
tiary, and by that name he was known on 
books of the institution. If a visitor, at- 
tracted by his name, or his beaming coun- 
tenance, so full of good nature and love of 
all humanity, asked the superintendent who 
he was, Flint’s brows would knit together 
in a frown as he answered, shortly: “A 
lifer’’; if the visitor still pressed for infor- 
mation as to his crime, the frown grew 
deeper and the answer gruffer: “ A mur- 
derer.”” Most people gave a gasp at this bit 
of information, as they saw the negro play- 
ing with the pretty child of the superintend- 
ent; but Jackson Flint was not a man any 
one would care to ask personal questions of, 
and if the astonishing state of things caused 
a look of surprise to come over the visitor’s 
face, the look was seldom translated into 
speech. Sometimes the inquisitive visitor 
sought information from Sunshine himself, 
When asked about his crime Sunshine al- 
ways looked embarrassed, and generally cast 
an appealing glanee at his questioner. He 
stood on one bare foot, and slowly rubbed 
the ankle of it with the toe of his other foot, 
while a look of perplexity came over his 
countenance. 

“* Foh de Lohd, boss, I dunno much about 
it, dat’s de turf. I ’spects I killed the man. 
He’s daed, anyhow, and somebody done it; 
dey said it was me; yes, dey proved dat at 
de cohts. You see I was drunk at de time, 
and I dunno anything at allabout it. "Spects 
dat’s de reason dey didn’t hang me at the 
time. I’se very sorry I done it if I did do 
it.’’ And then Sunshine would make an ex- 
cuse to run away and play with his little 
charge. 

The penitentiary was little more than 
camp composed of rough wooden buildings, 
and was situated on a spur of the mountain 
overlooking the great deep valley, from the 
bottom of which the turbulent little river 
sent up an unceasing roar. All around weré 
the high peaks of the mountain range, clos- 
ing the place in apparently without a break, 
although there was an unseen narrow, rocky 
gorge through which the river escaped, and 
along whose banks the single line of rail- 
way track ran. The mountains all around 
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were densely wooded, and not a building 
was in sight anywhere, except a large hotel 
at the bottom of the valley, which was a sort 
of summer resort, with broad verandas. 
The eternal silence of its location was broken 
only by the brawling river that ran beside it, 
and by the occasional trains which passed 
close to the hotel, as part of the big house 
was a station on the line. Passengers on 
the railway coming to this hotel, when they 
first caught sight of it, away down in the 
valley below them, generally made a motion 
to get their small bits of baggage gathered 
together preparatory to leaving, but the 
conductor used to say to them, good-na- 
turedly:— 

‘We are not quite there yet; I wouldn’t 
make a move for a minute or two if I were 
you; just watch that hotel.” 

Then, looking out of the car window into 
this incomparably grand valley, the passen- 
ger found himself taken round and round 
the circumference of the great gulf. Now 
the hotel was directly below him; again he 
was looking at it from across the valley; 
round and round the train went, getting 
gradually lower and lower, and it was nearly 
an hour after the passengers’ first sight of 
the hotel that the train drew up under its 
verandas. 

The convict settlement on the spur of the 
mountain was invisible from the railway 
track, but the convicts were there because 
the railway was there. They were hired 
out to the railway company by the state 
government, and as the train dashed by, 
sometimes the passengers were shocked to 
see, standing close in by the cliffs beside 
the track, twenty or thirty black men in 
convict garments, some with ball and chain 
attached to their ankles.. And then, as the 
train flashed on, white men with rifles on 
their shoulders were seen guarding the 
workers on the railway. Nevertheless, if a 
man had the choice of his prison this par- 
ticular convict camp would be likely to be 
the one chosen if he knew about it. It had 
a glorious situation; the air was pure and 
clear, so much so that the locality was one 
of the noted health resorts of America, A 
visitor was generally astonished when he 
examined the camp to find what little diffi- 
culty a convict would have in escaping from 
it. Here and there were tall board erec- 
tions on which a man was stationed with a 
rifle or a shot-gun. There was no wall 


around the camp, its only protection being © 
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a small picket fence, easily leaped over. 
But nature guarded the prisoners. On 
almost every side the descent was steep, and 
even precipitous, but a convict would run no 
danger for life or limb in making the de- © 
scent. But although a convict might easily 
have leaped the slender barrier, and might 
have dodged the shots from the men on the 
wooden towers, his escape was next thing to 
hopeless; he had to climb over the moun- 
tain to get away, and a telegraph station in 
the convict settlement quickly apprized all 
civilization outside this wilderness that such 
and such a man had escaped. The usual re- 
sult of an attempt to escape was that a week 
or ten days after the leap over the barrier, a 
gaunt, starved man came out of the wilder- 
ness and gave himself up at the first place 
where he could get something to eat. Often 
he failed in scaling the mountain, and re- 
turned after a few days to the camp itself. 
The very frailty of the fence around the 
camp showed the utter hopelessness of at- 
tempting to escape. 

On the particular day in summer to which 
this account relates there had been a furious 
storm of rain in the mountains. Theclouds — 
seemed to have become entangled among 
the peaks, and they hung over the valley, 
unable, like the prisoners, to escape, and 
poured their floods into it until the little 
river had become a wild and raving torrent, 
gleaming here and there in white among the 
dark trees. Towards night the clouds suc- 
ceeded in breaking away and floated over to 
the west, but the mutter of distant thunder 
showed that the storm was not yet over, 
while the heat seemed more oppressive than 
ever after the terrible day’s rain. When 
darkness set in, the watery silver sickle of 
the moon hung over the valley and filled it 
with a weird, dim, tremulous light. The’ 
roar of the torrent, increased by the still- 
ness all around, came up from the bottom of 
the valley on the night air. 

The master of the penitentiary sat in a 
rocking-chair on the verandah of his wooden © 
house, smoking his corncob pipe. What 
little coolness there was, was outside and 
not inside the house. Suddenly a burst of 
childish laughter broke on his ear, and look- 
ing to the left he saw his little girl lashing 
Sunshine Johnson as if he were a horse, 
while that good-natured individual trotted 
up and down with the child on his shoul- 
ders. 

“Sunshine,” cried the master, “ what are. 
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you doing with Dorothy out so late as 
this?” 

The negro came to an instant stop at the 
sound of the master’s voice, and the child 
even hushed its laughter. Little Dorothy 
was much more afraid of her stern father 
than of the good-natured murderer. 

“Well, you see, massa, it’s like this,’’ 
Said the negro, deferentially, ‘‘ Little Dot 
had to be in de house all de day on account 
ob de rain, sah, and it’s so warm inside dat 
her mother she thought we cud play a little 
before she goes to bed, and den little Dot, 
sah, she thought she’d like to axe you, sah, 
if she might stay up and see de midnight 
express.” 

“The midovight- €xpress, nonsense! 
cried Flint. “ Dorothy, you don’t want to 
stay up so late as that!” 

The little girl made no answer, but clung 
tighter with alarm around the negro’s neck 
and whispered into his ear. 

“‘She’d like very much to stay up, sah; 
ehe hasn’t seen it foralongtime. I don’t 
think it would do her any harm, sah.” 

“*@h, she’s whispered that to you, has 
she?”’ 

The negro laughed a little and then 
checked himself. ‘“‘ Well, massa, I don’t 
think it would do her any hawm, sah; you 
see it’s so warm dat de little gal she couldn’t 
sleep at night, anyway, and perhaps after 
she sees de train den she goes to sleep, 
sah.”’ 

“Oh, very well,” said Flint, “if her 
mother said it’s all right, it is all right.’’ 

And then he took to smoking again, and 
perhaps wondered why it was his little girl 
preferred to whisper her request in the 
negro’s ear rather than speak it out to him. 
But a man who has charge of a hundred 
desperate convicts is apt to lose that softness 
of demeanor which commends itself to 
children. The midnight express, he knew, 
was a great sight to see un a dark night. 
The train appeared with its long row of 
lights from out a tunnel, and passing by the 
convict settlement, disappeared among the 
trees and through another tunnel. It came 
in sight again on the other side of the valley, 
its long line of lights appearing to crawl 
slowly around the mountain, while the roar 
of the train mingled with the roar of the 
torrent below. Thus it appeared and disap- 
peared at different intervals and at different 

' levels, sometimes going in one direction and 
sometimes in another, but always getting 


farther and farther down, like an enchanted 
train that had become entangled in the 
mountain slopes. It was alternately a row 
of lights and a roar, then darkness and 
silence, until it stopped at the station at the 
bottom of the valley, and with a final shriek 
of the whistle, that echoed long after the 
train was gone, disappeared through the 
notch into the more open country beyond on 
its way to the Atlantic seaboard, which it 
would reach the next morning. 

It was nearly the time for the train when 
Jackson Flint was startled by a cry from his 
child. What he saw the next moment sim- 
ply paralyzed him for the time. Sunshine 
Johnson had picked up a lantern which 
stood on the platform in front of his quar- 
ters, and shouting to Dorothy, ‘“‘ Run in de 
house, honey, run in de house,” leaped the 
fence and made off into the woods. The 
little girl clung to the palings of the fence 
and cried for her comrade. The clear voice 
of Jackson Flint startled every one in the 
camp:— 

** Come back, you black scoundrel; where 
are you going ?”’ 

A wave of the lantern was the only reply. 

Then Flint quickly put his hand to his hip 
and drew his seven-shooter. The sharp 
crack of the revolver clove the midnight air. 

“Run in de house, honey, run in de 
house,”’ repeated the negro, at the top of 
his voice, and then the master notited that 
his little crying, curly-headed girl stood in a 
line between him and the escaping convict, 

As a general thing Flint was an unerring 
shot, but now his hand trembled as he fired 
over his little girl’s head six times, and then 
threw the empty revolver on the ground, 
Every time he fired the rapidly disappear- 
ing negro swung the lantern over his head. 

Flint shouted to the sleeping guards on 
the towers. ‘*‘ Why don’t you fire? Fire at 
him with the shot-gun.” Flint clinched his 
teeth and awaited the result. His command 
had been practically a sentence of death, 
and he knew it. The rifle sends one pellet 
of death, the shot-gun sends a dozen leaden 
messengers, each shrieking for a life, 

Three men on the towers fired almost 
simultaneously from the shot-guns, whose 
scattering fire raked and tore through the 
bushes. Again the negro swung the lantern 
over his head, but this time there was a 
shriek of pain from him, although he never 
stopped in his headlong career, and the next 
instant was out of sight and ‘hearing. 
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SUNSHINE 


All the convicts long ago had been locked 
up in their quarters, and most of the offi- 
cials had tured in, but now pale-faced men 
came hurring up to the master. The assis- 
tant superintendent hurried forward, par- 
tially dressed, and said to his chief:— 

Anything wrong, sir?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

Any one escaped ?”” 

Yes.”’ 

Who is it, sir?” 

Johnson.” 

“Not Sunshine ?” said the assistant, in 
amazement. 

Flint turned on him, savagely. ‘‘I said 
Johnson. What other Johnson is there 
here?” And he glared with clenched fists 


_at his subordinate. 


The other did not answer for a moment; 
then he said: “Shall I turn out the guard 
and search for him, sir?” 

“No, go to bed.” 

Little Dorothy, silent and frightened at 
the firing, clung gasping to the paling. Her 
mother came out and ran towards her, bend- 
ing over and trying to calm her fright, satis- 
fying herself that the child was not hurt. 
With the little girl in her arms she ap- 
proached her husband. 

“Who was it?” she said, in tremulous 
tones. 

“Take that child in,’’ thundered the mas- 
ter of the penitentiary. ‘‘ What is she do- 
ing out at this hour? And get inside your- 
self.”” 

Mrs. Flint turned without a word, for she 
knew her husband in this mood had better 
be left alone. He strode up and down the 
platform of the verandah, muttering to him- 
self :— 

“* He is sure to be caught, and then ’’—— 
Flint ground his teeth; and there was no 
question but it would go hard with the 
trusted convict when he was caught. 

- The bitterness of it all was that the whole 
camp—convicis and guards—knew how he 
had trusted Sunshine Johnson, and then he 
had fired at him, and missed him. 

After an hour’s walking back and forth, 
Flint sat down again in his chair, and cov- 
ered his face with his hands, thinking over 
the startling events of the night. Suddenly 
a very soft and low voice made him spring 
from the chair to his feet. 

“ Massa Flint,” said the voice. Sunshine, 
with the lantern iu his hand, stood before 
him in a very dejected and crestfallenjman- 
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ner, his clothes torn by the bushes and 
brambles through which he had run. 

scoundrel!’’ cried Flint, what 
did you do that for?” 

“Well, you see, massa,” said the negro, . 
apologetically, ‘‘ you didn’t hear it, did you, 
sah?” 

The hard eyes of the master filled with 
tears, and he placed both hands on the 
negro’s shoulders, who, like a culprit, gazed 
on the ground. Flint struggled with his 
agitation for a moment, but seemed unable 
to say just what he wanted tosay. Finally 
he spoke commonplacely enough. 

“Then you saved the express, did you, 
Sunshine ?’’ The negro looked up. The 
master had always called him Johnson. 

‘“*' Yes, massa; and de kenductor he’s a- 
comin’ We need a shovelling gang out dar 
at onct.” 

All right, Sunshine,” said Flint. “ You 
go and tell the superintendent to come here 
at once, and tell him to rout out a gang to 
clear away the dirt. Say, what’s the matter 
with your arm ?” 

Sunshine’s left arm hung limp by his side, 
and now that the lantern flashed upon it 
Flint saw blood trickling down his hand, 
Sunshine looked sheepish and guilty, and 
scratched his ankle with his bare toe. 

** Well, you see, sah, I got hit a little on 
dat arm when dey fired de shot-guns. Don’t 
expect dey fired at me, you see, sah; guess 
dey wouldn’t ab hit me if dey had, dey sort 
o’ fired promiscuous like,’’ he added, as if it 
were necessary to make an excuse for the 
men who had shot him. ‘Can’t expect 
very good shooting, you know, for thirteen 
dollars a month, kin you?”’ 

“Go in the house,’ said Flint; “1 will 
rout out the gang myself, and I’ll send the 
doctor to you at once.” 

At this moment the conductor, with a 
lantern hanging from his elbow, and a 
brakesman, clambered up from the track 
into the convict camp. The conductor was 
a jovial fellow who knew Flint. 

** Halloo,”’ he said, what’s this you’ve 
been doing tous? Been trying to smash up 
the night express? Say, the whole side of 
a mountain seems to have come down over 
the track.”’ 

“Well, said Flint, grufily, ‘ ** you may be 
mighty giad you didn’t yet your train smashed 
upin it. You would have, if it hadn’t been 
for one of my niggers.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know that,” said the other, who 
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didn’t know, however, the risk the negro 
had run in order to save the train. ‘ But, 
say, how soon can we get this cleared away ? 
We’ve got the governor of North Carolina 
on board, and he’s as mad as the mischief at 
the delay. If we had the governor of South 
Carolina, too, it wouldn’t be so bad, be- 
cause they could ask each other the cele- 
brated question; but you see he’s traveling 
alone in his private car.” 

Flint was a serious man and did not un- 
derstand the bibulous joke connected with 
the names of the governors of North and 
South Carolina, but he pricked up his ears 
at the mention of that official. 

“Oh, he’s on board, is he? Well, I 


am glad of it. 
lifer.” 

** Well,” said the conductor, scratching his 
head, ‘I wouldn’t ask him just now if I 
were you, because he’s not in the best of 
humor.”’ 

‘*I don’t think he’ll ever be in better 
humor to do what I want him to than now, 
because if it hadn’t been for my lifer, his 
private car might be lying down at the bot- 
tom of the ravine with him smashed up in it.’’ 

**Oh, that’s how the matter stands,’’ said 
the conductor; * well, I guess the governor 
Nl do it.” 

And the governor did it.—Luke Sharp, in 
Good Words. 


I want him to pardon a 


DIGGING TURF IN IRELAND. 


the country of Kerry in Ireland an 
Irishman pays twenty-five cents to the 
landlord for the privilege or cutting a strip of 
turf nine feet long, three feet wide and trom 
six to nine feet in depth, says an exchange. 
He cuts the turf in the summer months, so 
that it will dry out during the hot weather. 
It is cut with a narrow spade called in Gaelic 
a “slan.”’ When cut the turf is piled in 
little heaps, so that the moisture will evap- 
orate. These heaps of turf have tobe turned 
usually three times before the fuel is dry 
enough to be carted away and piled into 
ricks. As a rule, after drying, the turf 
must be carted from four to six miles to the 
home of the peasant. This is done with 
the aid of donkeys and horses. If the 
peasant happens to be a speculator, he carts 
the turf into Trafee, or some other market 
town, and sells it. Turf is measured by 
what are called “rails.’”’ This word indi- 
cates a donkey or horse load. The load is 
held in place on the cart by means of wooden 
frames, set into mortises on the sides and 
ends of the cart. The turf is piled to a cone 
on top of the cart, and is held in place by 
“gugganns. A suggann is a rope made of 
straw. These are also used in some 
parts of Ireland to hold the thatch in place. 
It is interesting to watch the process of 
straw rope making. One man sits on the 
floor of a cottage with several bundles of 
straw by his side. He picks up a good sized 
wisp of straw, makes a loop by bending it 
-in the middle. This loop he hitches over the 


-end of a piece of hawthorne shaped like a 


fish hook, and with ashank six feet long. A 
piece of string is tied across from the barb 
of the hook to the shank, and in the corner 
thus made near the barb the loop of straw is 
hitched. Another man holds the end of the 
hawthorne stick. He walks backward, 
slowly turning the stick. Meanwhile the 
man who is seated keeps twisting in more 
straw. In the course of five minutes a sug- 
gann thirty feet long is thus made. 

As the market is always from four to ten 
miles distant, the cart is loaded on the even- 
ing previous to the journey. The start is 
made very early in the morning. This is 
particularly needful in the case of the don- 
key, as his utmost speed is three miles an 
hour. There is no pressing need to be at 
the market before twelve o’clock, as in the 
smaller Irish towns very little business is 
transacted before that hour. Occasionally 
Paddy indulges in tricks when loading his 
cart. He corncobs his load in the middle, 
so that while on the outside it looks to be a 
good, solid load, on the inside there are a 
good many vacant spaces. Sometimes the 
cart is driven by the wife of the Irishman or 
his daughter. If it happeus to be the daugh- 
ter, she almost invariably ties up her shoes 
and stockings in a piece of paper, and hides 
the bundle until within a mile of the market 
town, when she stops the donkey, sits on a 
stone by the roadside, and puts on her shoes 
and stockings. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


FLIGHT. ALICK’S TROUBLE. THE PARTY. 
A MEETING, 


FF" a moment Sim stood upon the side- 
walk glancing up and down the dark 
street, not knowing which way to go; but 
suddenly he raised his eyes to the sky, and 
fixed them upon the north star, whose 
friendly rays gleamed kindly upon him, as 
they had done for weeks; keeping the faint 
spark of hope alive in his heart, which they 


_ had first enkindled there. 


“T sees my star! I sees my star!” he 
whispered, to himself, flourishing his arms 
above his head. ‘Ise can go beck, now, Ise 
ean!” 

With this he ran down the street, and 
around the first cofner, not daring to pause 
or look back, for fear that Richards might be 
upon his track. The strong, fine breeze 
seemed to lend new life and vogor to his 
limbs, and he went forward rapidly, keeping 
his keen eye fixed upon his never-changing 
beacon-light—tbe north star. 

“Ise going home,I is! Ise goin’ to see 
Mabel Wheaton, I is!” 

So he murmured to himself as he went 
along, all unmindful of the many weary 
miles that lay between him and his old 


* home; or of the dangers that hung about his 


way. He went forward gayly and hopefully, 


the night breeze fluttering the long lock 


about his face, and whispering tales of hope 
in his ears. And the faithful star seemed 
to come down nearer to him, and grow larger 
and larger, as he fled from the great city. 
“Tse going home, Ise going to see the 
tiver!’”? The heavy dew dampened his hair 
and penetrated his thin clothing, but he did 
not heed it. He was not conscious of fatigue 
or cold as he hurried along. The trees 
whispered pleasant messages to him, as their 
gay leaves fell in heavy showers by the 
roadside. By degrees the hum of the city 
grew fainter and fainter in the distance, till 
at last its mighty voice was lost upon the 
long way. 
“ Going home! ” 
So the silent midnight came, and the stars 


LONG SIM. 


winked and laughed over the idiot boy’s 
secret flight. The great houses that he 
passed seemed to shut.their eyes purposely 
that they might not see and betray him. 
There were no lights sbining—no sounds of 
voices within them. Two brooks thatran by 
the roadside had a vein of subdued merri- 
ment in their quiet gurgling. Sometimes 
they accompanied him, as he thought, upon 
his way, and then stopped faint and weary 
with the rapid chase. But the star never 
failed him. It watched his face as though it 
were its mate, and it was trying to draw it 
upward in its cheery light. 

** Ise going home!” 

The morning put up a dusky hand in the 
east, and the dark curtains of the night — 
parted before it. The breeze grew livelier; 
from barns and stables on the way, echoed 
and re-echoed the lusty call of rival chan- 
ticleers; now and then a bird chirped at the 
aight of the new day; the stars began to look 
like fine sprinklings of gold in the sky, and 
the red cheek of the dawn was held softly up 
for the departing night to kiss. 

** Ise going home!”’ 

Still the words fell from Sim’s lips, as he 
hurried along. Not until the north star 
melted in the golden waves that dashed up 
the sky, and entirely faded from sight, did 
he pause in his flight. Then he wiped the 
perspiration from his hot face, and looked 
about him for some place of shelter. Over 
the fields he made his way to a thick growth 
of woodland, in the heart of which he laid 
down to sleep upon a bed of dry leaves; 
forgetting that he was hungry, weary or 
cold, and remembering nothing save that he 
was going home! Undisturbed he rested 
through the day, awakening but once to 
nestle down further into his bed of leaves, 


and to glance up through the trees to see 


how far away the night was. 

When it grew dark he went forward again 
on his way cautiously and shyly, as if he 
more than half suspected that some great 
danger was lurking nigh him. But the night 
went as the last had done, and the northstar 


faded again in the light of the morning. 


But now he was faint and done, and his lips 


were dry and parched. When he looked 
about him for the day’s shelter, his eyes 
ached and burnea in their sockets; and he 
could hardly stagger away from the road, 
across the fields, to his damp bed of leaves. 
Cold and shivering in every limb he laid 
down to rest, and the day went over him 
as it had done before, sprinkling its golden 
light cheerily through the leafless trees, 
upon his pale face, and then stealing softly 
away, leaving no tracks behind it. And 
again the night and the banner of stars flung 
out acrossthesky! ButSim did not welcome 
it as he had done before. He crawled 
wearily out from his bed of leaves, hardly 
able to stand, and made his way towards the 
road. 
- ‘Ise going home! ” 

He whispered it softly to himself, and tried 
to wave his week arms over his head, but 
they fell listlessly by his sides. By and by, 
he came to a brook in the road, at which he 
wet his parched mouth, and bathed his ach- 
ing eyes. After this he was encouraged, but 
his step was slow and lingering, and looking 
up to the sky he thought his star was about 
leaving him, because it seemed to reel and 
waver in its place, and then to go further 
and further from him. 


After Alick’s altercation with Mr. Rich- 
ards, he was denounced as a villain by Mrs. 
Wheaton, and Mabel was forbidden to notice 
or speak with him again. The affair was 
noised about from one end of the town to 
the other in a remarkable short space of 

_ time, and gained rapidly in importance as it 
went. Mr. Richards grew in the people’s 
eyes to an injured hero, who had treated his 
adversary with unprecedent leniency; and 
Alick an unprincipled scamp who had re- 
paid a kindness with insult and injury. 
Could the scales have been turned, and the 
young man have grown suddenly rich, the 
landed property and handsome mansion fall- 
ing into his hands, and at the same time Mr. 
Richards found himself penniless matters 
might have stood in altogether a different 
position. 

Still there was nothing left for him to do, 
but bear up, with a brave heart, under his 
troubles. He had friends, tried and true, 
who believed in him, but public opinion was 
against him, and they were not able to 
cope with that successfully. He tried, for 
Mabel’s sake, to find something to do, near 


home, but was not successful in his attempts. 
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He was a bad fellow, people said, to them 
selves, and not to be trusted, and thinking 
and believing this, turned him the cold 
shoulder. 

In this way three weeks went by, and in 
the meantime, Mr. Richards’ mansion stood 
up perfect and elegant in its completion, 
awaiting as its owner said its master and its 
mistress. Who was the mistress to be? 
The answer was in everybody’s mouth— 
Mabel Wheaton! peerless, beautiful Mabel, 
was to be the honored one. In vain she 
protested that it was not so, no one would 
believe her, and every day she grew to be 
more and more envied. 

Her young friends joked her about her 
future prospects, and gave sly hints that the 
coming Christmas would find her at the head 
of Mr. Richards’ splendid establishment, 


quite forgetful of the fact that such a man as ' 


Alick Sherburne had ever existed. Forget- 
ful of Allick, when she loved him better than 
anyone in the whole wide world beside! ” 
When the grand house was furnished, and 
after the city upholsterers had been busy 
with its rooms for nearly a week’s time— 
draping its windows with silk and lace— 
covering its floors with the rarest of carpets, 
arranging chairs and sofas of velvet, and 
ornaments of the most exquisite workman- 
ship, there were invitations sent out far and 
near for the splendid fete. For awhile little 
else was thought or talked of. Everyone 
seemed to give themselves up to the pleasure 
of expectancy; dresses were discussed; mil- 
liners consulted, and purses drained. Mrs. 
Wheaton busied herself in getting her 
daughter’s outfit ready for the great occa- 
sion; for Mabel, true to herself and Alick, 
would not lift a finger towards it. Frowns, 
threats and persuasions were lost alike upon 
her—she wasimmovable. To have indulged 
for a moment in the hope that she would be- 
come Mr. Richards’ wife on that eventful 
night—as had been hinted at long before— 
would have been the sheerest folly. Seeing 
it so, the widow relinquished the idea. 
Alick looked on with a heavy heart. As 
he was standing at the garden-gate of his 
home, on the morning proceding the evening 
of the party, standing and gazing listlessly up 
and down the road, he saw Mr. Richards 
making his way towardshim. Wondering at 
what his eyes assured him to be true, he 


kept his station, trying to conjecture what. 


new evil or insult was about coming upon 
him. He had not long to wait for an an- 
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swer. Bowing low, Mr. Richards presented 
him with a written invitation to his party, 
saying, as he did so, that he had reserved 
that pleasure for himself; and that he pre- 
sumed in spite of anything, Miss Mabel 
would be pleased to meet him there. 

Alick’s lips trembled for a moment, striv- 
ing to keep back the angry answer that arose 
tothem. He felt the implied insult, keenly, 
but he was resolved that he would not again 
allow himself to become the slave of his hot, 
fiery temper. 

‘* You will honor us,”’ said Richards, sneer- 
ingly, ‘‘and not notice the trifling fact that 
your note of invitation was neglected until 
the last ?”’ he added, fixing his great glitter- 
ing eyes upon his face. 

Still Alick did not reply, but stood fasten- 
ing his quivering under lip, with his white, 
firm teeth. 

* You will honor us ?” repeated Richards, 
“ you may have the pleasure of witnessing 
@ bridal! ” 

Alick could not bear this. The burning 
words would no longer be stayed. 

“You are a villain, and a liar!” he an- 
ewered, in a low husky voice. ‘‘ Here is 
your invitation! ”’ 


He tore the note in pieces, and threw it in 
his face and then turned and walked into 
the house, while Richards smiling to himself 
went on his way, secretly rejoicing at his 
words, 

During that day Alick tried in vain to 


gain an interview with Mabel. He sent her 
a note, charging the bearer not to deliver it 
into any hands save hers; but his handwrit- 
ing betrayed him to Mrs. Wheaton, and his 
unlucky missive was returned unopened. 
Passing the house a few hours later he 
caught sight of her face at a window, but 
before he could win her attention, a hand 
was reached forth, and the heavy curtain 
dropped between them. He must give up 
the attempt as useless. Whether he should 
ever be allowed to speak with her again, he 
did not know. In his utter dejection he 
hardly dared hope forgt. One thing was 
evident, he could not benefit her by remain- 
ing there. It would be as well, if not better 
for him to go away, The city was not very 
far distant; he would go there for employ- 
ment, and come home secretly, every week, 
to learn how affairs stuod. 
“If I could only see Mabel once more!” 
he repeated again and again to himself, dur- 
ing that long weary day. 
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At last the nightcame. From his window 
Alick could see the lights gleam out from 
Mr. Richards’ mansion. The trees with 
which it was surrounded seemed set with - 
stars, as the breeze swayed their leafless 
branches to and fro, and rocked the lamps 
with which they were hung. Alongthe road 
there was a continual rumbling of carriages, 
and groups of gay people on foot were con- 
stantly making their way towards the mag- 
nificent dwelling, towering up so grandly 
and brilliantly in the very centre of the 
hitherto quiet; unpretending town. 

‘* God bless and keep her!” cried Alick, 
turning away. ‘‘ Keep her from tempta- 
tion! ’’ he added, softly, as he walked up and 
down his room. ‘ Keep her! keep her! for 
to-morrow I shall be miles and miles away.” 

Busy with his thoughts he went out of the* 
house, and walked down the road, little car- 
ing where his footsteps led him. The sound 
of music floated out upon the breeze, and he 
walked faster and faster to get beyond its 
reach. Suddenly a thought occurred to him. 
He would not go home again, but walk the 
whole night through towards the city. He 
had set his departure at an early hour the 
following morning, and the change would 
not excite much wonderment, since he had 
proposed walking to the station-house, then; 
besides he could post back an explanation 
by the first mail, and nothing would be 
thought of it. 

He breathed easier after this resolution 
was fully formed in his mind, and went fer- 
ward with a lighter and freer step. The way 
grew to be dark and lonely, as the hours 
went by, but busy with his own reflections 
he did not heed it. Little did he think, as 
he walked along, that every step brought 
him nearer and nearer to a weary, footworn 
fugitive, at the sight of whom, his heart 
would leap up gladly within him. 

‘*Tse going home!”’ 

Was it a whisper, a ghostly whisper, that 
floated past him upon the evening breeze ? 
He listened eagerly, but not a sound broke 
through the stillness of the night. He 
paused aud called softly, “Sim!’’ and then 
smiled at what he deemed his foolishness. © 
But no! did he not hear a step? Through 
the darkness could he not distinguish a tall, 
lank figure making its way towards him? 
Again that name arose to his lips—‘ Sim! ”” 
Still again, and again—‘ Sim! Sim!’ while 


_a dim smile wandered across his features in 


contempt of his own conceit. 
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“ Alick Sherburne—Alick Sherburne!” 

He was not deceived now, and with an ex- 
clamation of joy he sprang forward, and 
caught the weary form of the boy in his 
arms. 

“Tse almost home! Ise almost home!” 
cried Sim, putting up his feverish hands to 
Alick’s cool face. 

“ Almost home, yes, but where did you 
come from—where have you been, tell 
me?” 

‘Ise been with my mother, and Ise go- 
ing home!”’ 

He spoke faintly, and leaned heavily upon 

“Been with your mother, your mother, 
Sim! What are you saying? where does 
your mother live ?” 

‘¢ Wheses the houses is thick, and wheres 
there isn’t any river. I runs away, I did.” 

** But what made you go off, Sim? Tell 
me that ?” 

‘They catches me. I tries to run and 
couldn’t.”’ 

He leaned still heavier against Alick’s 
arm, and his head dropped upon his shoulder. 

** Are you sick ?”’ 

** No, Ise hungry! 

“ Hungry!’? The idea had not occurred 
to the young man before. It was late, but 
he had just passed a farmhouse in which 
there was a light, and with Sim he retraced 

his steps towards it. Late as the hour was 

he procured a supper for the half-starved 
boy, whose appetite was a source of wonder 
and amazement to the g»0d housewife who 
waited upon them. 

Sim rallied and was hin.self again after 
this! When he gained the road he looked 
up at the sky and found that his star was 
once more firm and steady in its place. He 
waved his arms with joy, and like the glad 


creature that he was, crouched down at 


Alick’s feet, and gleefully whispered his name 
over to himself, times without number. 

** What is it Sim?” inquired Alick. 

“Tse so glad! Ise so glad! And Ise 
going home, too! Ise so glad you comes! ”’ 
he answered, laying his cheek against 
Alick’s knees, and laughing and crying all 
in one breath. 

“But you won’t get home to-night, will 

you ? ” 
es, yes, I shalls!” he replied, starting 
up, and grasping Alick by the arm. 

“No, no, my boy, I can’t go with you. It 
isn’t my home any longer. You must go 


alone. You remember Mabel Wheaton, 
don’t you?” 

Yes, I does.”’ 

**And you will see her when you get 
home?” 

“Yes, I shalls, pretty Mabel Wheaton.” 

‘*And you may tell her, when no one 
hears you—remember that—that you met 
me, and that I sha’n’t be away from her 
long; for her, you won’t forget that, will 
you?” 

Ise won’t! 
promised the boy. - 

“You mustn’t be frightened when you 
get to your old place if you see a great house 
full of lights upon the hill, and meet a great 
many people going about.”’ 

Sim listened breathlessly, and looked 
uneasily about him. 

‘¢ The house is Mr. Richards! You have 
not forgotten him, have you?” 

** No, I haven’t!’’ he whispered, going up 
closely to Alick, and working his long 
fingers convulsively. ‘‘ He wants ter licks 
me, he does!’ he added, after a moment’s 
silence. 

Yes, you remember, I see,’ answered 
Alick, smiling. ‘You had better go now. 
Nothing will harm you. Recollect and tell 
Mabel what I have said. Walk as fast as 
you can. It is late.” 

Pressing his cheek, for a single second, 
against Alick’s hand, the boy sprang for- 
ward, his eyes bright and sparkling, and his 
features alight with an eagerness as new as 
it was strange. 


Ise sure I won’t!’’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HOME. MISCHIEF. AN ALARM. THE 
FIRE, 


was very late when Sim reached home, 

but his first glance was towards the 
mansion on the hill of which Alick had un- 
wittingly told him. A few straggling lights 
were yet visible within it, and crouching 
down by the roadside he waited patiently to 
see them disapped#, muttering to himself, 
all the while, under his breath:— 

‘He wants to licks me! and he wants to 
kills me! I knows! Ise got matches in my 
pocket, and Ise can do lots of thing with 
matches. I[ steals matches when I runs 
away. I knows. Ise got matches in a box, 
too, Ise got lots of matches. When the 
light goes out Ise going ter do something, 
and then Ise going to run to Marm Whitney. 
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The wind blows, too, and Ise can do lots 
when the wind blows.” 

While he whispered in this way, the last 
light in the stately house disappeared. But 
he did not start up at once, upon seeing it in 
darkness. He sat and watched it breath- 
lessly, tightening his grasp upoa the matches 
which he held in his hand, and listening 
eagerly. By and by, he arose to his feet 
and went softly forward. Twice he paused 
by the roadside to gather up chips and shav- 
ings which were scattered there. But none 
save the driest and lightest found their way 
into his pockets; he was to wise and sagacious 
not to ensure himself against a failure in 
that direction. When he gained the back of 
the house he came across a bunch of shingles 
piled carefully against the fence. Filling 
his arms with those he proceeded about his 
work. At the most remote corner of the 
building, where the wind would sweep fully 
upon it, and where it would be the least 
likely to be observed from the road, he 
kindled a fire, and then receded a few rods 
to watch the progress. From a single red 
star, it grew into a ruddy flame, with scores 
of pointed tongues trembling and darting 
upwards. From the pile of chips and shav- 


ings it climbed up higher and higher, and 


spread broader and broader, until it looked 
in at the costly windows, and glared out afar 
into the darkness. Still no eye save Sim’s 
watched its ruinous progress, or saw its red 
feet creep faster and faster along—faster, 
faster! The wind blew up strongly and 
steadily, tossing to and fro the dense waves 
of smoke which were jeweled through and 
through with crimson sparks and cinders. 
The stars grew pale in the red glare, and the 
surrounding trees were lined with perfect 
faithfulness against the sky. 

Further and further Sim receded from his 
dangerous work. Loud and louder, like a 
mighty voice, the fire bellowed and called 
after him. Soon asharp cry cut through the 
roaring of the flames, and the next moment 
it was answered by a score of shrieks. The 
wretched inmates, among whom was Mr. 
Richards, blinded by the flames and _ half- 
suffocated with smoke, rushed to and fro, 
trying to find their way into the open air. 
Hotter grew the atmosphere, and closer upon 


_ them crept the greedy flames. Must they 


die their without help? Was there no way 
for them to escape? Presently their cries 
were answered by voices without, which 
called cheeringly to them, and in a few mo- 
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ments the terrified groups were rescued, 
half-dead with terror, from the terrible fate 
which for a brief period of time had seemed 
inevitable. 

But the splendid mansion was in ruins. 
Not one article of the costly furniture, not a 
single dollar’s worth of property in any 
form, could be saved. Every eye in the 
neighborhood had been shut tightly after the 
night’s dissipation. A bustling housemaid 
had first caught sight of the flames, as she 
arose early to her morning’s work, otherwise 
every person beneath the proud roof might 
have perished. 

‘‘T owe this to the kindness of some good 
friend! ” Mr. Richards said, in a trembling 
voice, when some one questioned him as to 
the supposed origin of the fire. 

looks like it, certainly,’”? was the 
answer. ‘* But who could do it?”’ 

‘* That will come by and by, perhaps,’’ was 
the answer, as he shaded his white face from 
the scorching blaze. 

In the meantime, Sim made his way to the 
poorhouse, and contented and happy with 
what he had done, sank down upon the 
wooden door-step and fell fast asleep. How 
long he slept there was no way telling, but 
when he awoke he found himself before the 
fire, in the long kitchen, seated in Marm 
Whitney's chair of state, with that estimable 
lady bending over him and crying at the top 
of her voice, while old Jerry kneeling at his 
feet was removing his torn shoes and 
stockings. 

‘* Now, Sim, where have you been ?”’ cried 
a dozen voices, as he opened his eyes. 

‘* What under the sun moon an’ stars are 
ye all yellin’ at once for, I’d like ter know ?”’ 
cried out Marm Whitney. ‘ Are ye tryin’ 
to set the boy crazy? G’long off, and let 


me ask my own questions.” 


But the group was too eager and curious 
to disperse at her command, and she herself 
too much overjoyed at Sim’s return to en- 
force obedience. 

** Now, Sim, what’s hed yer all this time, 
I'd like ter know?’’ she asked coaxingly, 
bringing her plump round cheek in close 
proximity to that of her favorite. 

‘Ise been with my mother.” 

‘* With his mother. Now whoever hearn 
tell of anything like that! I’m ’fraid the 
boy don’t know wha he sez. I—really—I’m 
growing kind o’ faint like! 

“Oh, no, now don’t!” pleaded old Jerry 
giving her a little nudge with his elbow, 
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,, which, by the way, was received by the best 
” of humor. ‘*°Coz yer see the boy needs ye. 
Look at his feet! ” 

“Oh, lordy-massy-sake-alive, who under 
the sun moon an’ stars ever set their eyes on 
sich a sight as that! I feel jest—as ef I was 
crawlin’ all over!” she added, quickly, as 
Jerry gave her an imploring glance. “* How 
did ye do that, Sim?” 

* Ise did it coming home.”’ 

“Bless yer dear picter of a face. Yer did 
it a comin’ back to me. Hear that, Jerry— 
see what true ’fecshun is.” 

By the sly glance that Marm Whitney 
turned upon old Jerry, it was quite evident 
that there was a meaning underlying her 
words, which was not intended for the com- 
prehension of duller minds. At any rate 
that worthy grew suddenly nervous as 
though his shoulders were about receiving a 
load which did not fairly belong to them. 

“Why under the sun moon an’ siars, 
don’t somebody bring this boy some break- 
fast ?”’ cried out Marm Whitney, the idea 
occuring to her that Sim might be hungry. 
* And who don’t somebody run inter ’tother 
room and tell the master and mistress what 
has happened ?”’ she continued in the same 
tone, without seeming to notice old Jerry’s 
momentary uneasiness. ‘‘ For lordy-massy- 
sake-alive, why don’t yer fly round a leetle ? 
Ain’t ye hungry, dear? ”’ she inquired, turn- 
ing to Sim. 

** No, Alick Sherburne feeds me, he did. 
He feeds me last night when I sees him.”’ 

“ Alick Sherburne! ” was the exclamation. 
“Where did you see him, I'd like ter 
know?” 

_ “T sees him in the road, when Ise coming 
home. Ise was hungry.” 

** Where have yer been, that’s what I want 
ter know?” asked Marm Whituey, quite 
forgetting herself in her eagerness. 

Ise been with my mother, I has, in a 
great house, where there ain’t no river, nor 
no fields, nor no woods; and my mother 
come after me, she did, and carries me off. 
But I runs away from ‘her and comes back 
ag’in. ” 

Old Jerry scratched his head thoughtfully. 
Marm Whitney pulled vigorously at the 
strings of her muslin cap, but still the boy’s 
meaning was dark to her. 

“It makes me jest as faint’s death ter 
hear about his mother,” she whispered, 
staggering back a few paces, and rolling her 
eyes about in her head. 
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Now,” began Jerry, deprecatingly. 

But he was too late, the next moment 
Marm Whitney was lying back in her chair, 
while her faithful subjects were gathered 
about her as usual, each one eager to be of 
some slight service to her. But no, nothing 
could be done. She couldn’t take anything 
of a fiery nater—or a peppery nater, or of a 
sour nater, or of a sweet nater, or of a hot 
nater. It was just like murder trying to 
make ber drink sich things. 

Watching her attentively with his great 
wondering eyes, Sim fell asleep and once 
asleep under the old familiar roof again, he 
dreamed. Pleasant dreams they were, 
because his face grew bright with smiles. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MR. RICHARDS AND MABEL. 
THE PURSUIT. 


ITH her mother Mabel watched the 
’ fire as it swept, with its desolating 
touch, the hated building from sight. 
Never again would it torment her with its 
stately grandeur, or remind her of the 


SUSPICION. 


_terrible purpose for which it had been built. 


Its walls would never again threaten her 
with imprisonment, or its costliness tell her | 
for what they were striving to bargain her 
away. With a sigh of relief she saw it disap- 
pear, the splendid structure of anhour. For 
a moment she felt comparatively free again, 
and a thrill of joy ran through her heart. 
Still it was like a dream to her; the red sky, 
the mad, leaping flames, and the white faces 
moving to and fro in the light. But with 
Mr. Richards came the evidence of its 
reality. 

“It is so strange, so very strange!’ said 
the widow, drawing a seat before the fire for 
him, and giving a quick order to the house- 
maid to bring in a hot breakfast. ‘I can- 
not understand this, or begin to make it out. 
They tell me that the fire was set—but by 
whom?” 

“Yes, by whom!” repeated Mr. Rich- 
ards, moodily leaning back in the chair 
which she had given him, and resting his 
pale face upon his hand. “It was well 
done!’ he added, glancing up, with a mean- 
ing smile. 

“Well done, indeed,” answered the 
widow, with a frown. 

** But still a failure,” he continued, with — 
that same smile wreathing his lips. 

* And how?” 
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“ My life is spared—it was not destroyed 
with the house,” he replied. 

‘““Who—who seeks your life?” asked 
Mrs. Wheaton, in a agitated voice. 

“That remains to be proven,’’ was the 
answer, given with a peculiar emphasis. 

“I do not understand you—I’m sure I do 
not.” 

Mr. Richards smiled again. 

‘* You were not up to the house while it 
was burning? ”’ 

The widow shook her head. 

‘“‘ And consequently did not know who was 
there ?” 

No.”’ 

“ Well, of all our neighbors, there was but 
one absent. Old and young, every man in 
town turned out, offering me their services, 
and condoling with me upon my loss; every 
man—save one. 

repeated Mrs. Wheaton, wonder- 
ingly. 

Mabel leaned eagerly forward, listening 
to every word. 

_ “Yes, one, and that one was Alick Sher- 
burne.” 

“He may have been away,” said the 
widow, apparently shocked by the insinua- 
tion. 

* And that, too, remains to be told.” 

Mabel’s face whitened. A, terrible fear 
settled down upon her heart. 

suspicion at which I have hinted,” 
continued Mr. Richards, ‘‘ is upon every lip. 
Half an hour since, a neighbor started for 
the home of this worthy young man, with 
an idea of learning his whereabouts. He 
will be here presently.” 

The words had hardly escaped from his 

lips, when a loud ring at the door announced 
the return of the man who had been de- 
spatched on this errand. 
- “There!” said Mr. Richards, making a 
strong effort to appear indifferent and un- 
concerned. ‘‘ He is already here. Have 
him shown in this way, if you please, Mrs. 
Wheaton.” 

“One of their neighbors, indeed. One 
whom Alick had known from childhood. 
Had it come to this ?”’ 

The words ran through Mabel’s mind, but 
did not escape from her bloodless lips. 

“* Well, Mr. Morton, how is it?” said Mr. 
— half-rising, and pointing him to a 
chair. 

“Bad, very bad, sir,” was the brief 
answer. 
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Mr. Richards fixed his eyes upon his face, 
and waited for him to go on. 

‘Young Sherburne isn’t at home. He 
went somewhere last night, his folks don’t - 
know exactly were. He went out and didn’t 
come back, although he was intending to go 
to the city by the first train this morning, 
and had his valise packed for that purpose.’” 

‘“* Ah, indeed!” replied Mr. Richards, 
with an air that said as plainly as words 
could have done, that it was more than he 
expected to hear. 

‘*His folks are somewhat alarmed about 
him, the old gentleman especially. But I 
did not, of course, breathe my suspicions in 
his hearing.” 

‘*Somewhat alarmed about him? Yes, 
they have reason to be. But I.do not ap- 
prehend that he is lost. I think he may be 
very easily found,” answered Richards, sig- 
nificantly, casting his eyes for the first time 
in the direction of Mabel. : 

** Little trouble about that; it was whis- 
pered to me that he was seen on the road, 
not many hours since; walking at a pretty 
brisk pace, too. But in the excitement I 
forgot to tell you that the pauper-boy Sim 
made his appearance this morning at the 
poorhouse.” 

“Sim, Sim!’ exclaimed Mr. Richards, 
his eyes growing suddenly wild in their 
movements, and his hands shutting so tightly 
together, that their sharp nails were dented 
deep into their palms. ‘Sim, yes—lI recol- - 
lect—I see—you remember what I told you, 
Mrs. Wheaton? It is all perfectly plain, 
now.”’ 

Perfectly plain to his eyes, certainly; but 
how, he did not see fit to show. 

“The queerest of all is,” the man con- 
tinued, as if bent upon telling his story, 
‘that Sim declares that he met young Sher- 
burne on the way, and that he gave him 
something to eat.” 

“Sim, Sim,” repeated Mabel, rising, and 
speaking for the first time since Mr. Rich- 
ards had entered the room. ‘ Where is he, 
at the poor-farm, Mr. Morton? ”’ 

“Yes, and a terrible fagged-out looking 
fellow he is, too—I saw him when I went by 
—but what makes you look so white, Miss 
Mabel? Did you get a fright this morning 
by the fire, or did you dance yourself ’most 
to death last night?” 

‘** Neither one nor the other,” she replied, 
“but Sim, I was thinkingof him. He came 
home this morning and says he met ”—— 
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. “Alick Sherburne,’’ promptly responded 
Mr. Morton, not heeding Mr. Richards’ 
frown. 

If possible, her cheek grew a shade paler, 
asshe spoke, — 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,”’ spoke 
up Mr. Richards; ‘‘but did you see Mr. 
Stevens before you came here? ”’ 

* Yes, oh, yes, that’s all right. He is on 
the road before this time. It is a bad job 
for the young man, very bad. He’s been on 
the downhill way for sometime. I’ve never 
quite liked him since he gave you that hard 
hit. It wasn’t just the thing.” 

Mr. Richards colored. Any allusion to 
that affair was not received as pleasantly as 
it might be. 

**Not just the thing,” he repeated, his 
eyes turning to Mabel’s face. ‘ But he will 
have comfortable quarters, I presume, this 
winter, though as you say, it’s a bad affair. 
Possiby he may come out of it well enough. 
It is to be hoped so.” 

“He is to be arrested, then?’’ asked 
Mabel, in a low tone, striving to speak 
calmly and steadily. 


“JT suppose so, yes,’ was the quick 
answer. 


“Do you think him guilty?” 

Her eyes were upon his, keen, sharp and 
searching. 

‘* What I think will have but little weight 


in this case, Miss Mabel. Whether guilty 
or not, wijl be decided by others besides 
you and me.”’ 

“Thank God for that!’ she exclaimed, 
fervently, the tears starting to her eyes. 

She crowded them back, and still con- 
fronted him. 

“Time will tell—possibly he may never 
be caught. His escape ’>—— 

Escape!’ repeated Mabel, her lip curl- 
ing, scornfully. ‘‘Do you say for a mo- 
ment, that he is trying to elude your petty 
grasp? Do you speak of him, as a poor 
guilty outcast, escaping from justice? In 
your heart, you know that it is not so! ”’ 

“You are excited and fatigued, Miss 
Mabel,” was the provoking answer. ‘‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself about it all.’’ 

But she would not be put off in that way. 
Leaning one trembling hand upon the table 
near by, she continued :— 

‘Everything that malice could devise or 
do, has been heaped upon him. You know 
it, as well as I. Through treachery and de- 
ceit he was robbed of his situation, and then, 
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when he was disappointed and piqued to 
understand the cause, you met him with 
cowardly insults. He was strong then. I 
am glad of it. He laid your head with the 
dust, and for that I am glad, too! ”’ 

Mabel, Mabel!’ cried the widow, 
sternly, rising and going towards her. 
“Such language is not becoming in you. 
Recollect to whom, and before whom you 
are speaking.” 

**I do, mother. Because I understand, 
you are displeased. But I cannot keep 
quiet and see this tragedy go on in this 
way. I must and will speak! ”’ 

“The excitement of last evening has 
proved too much for her, I am afraid,” said 
‘Mr. Richards, compassionately. ‘I 
it exceedingly.”’ ¥ 

** Don’t trouble yourself, I do not care for 
your sympathy,”’ she answered, with bitter- 
ness. ‘‘ Your softest words are your sharp- 
est weapons. You cannot wield them be- 
fore me, with success! ”’ 

Mabel! ” 

The widow’s brow grew cloudy as she 
spoke. She laid her hand firmly upon her 
daughter’s arm, and frowned upon her, 
when she opened her lips to speak. Mr. 
Morton, not quite liking the turn affairs 
were taking, arose and took his leave, look- 
ing very shee@pish and ashamed —for what he 
did not know—as he bowed himself out. 
Wrestling her arm from her mother’s grasp, 
Mabel followed him into the hall. 

‘Oh, do not believe it, Mr. Morton! I 


‘beseech you not to believe it,” she cried, 


placing her hand upon his. ‘ He has been 
misused and slandered—but he is not guilty. 
I would be willing to risk my soul on his 
innocence.” 

Mr. Morton was naturally kind-hearted, 
and her earnest appeal touched him. 

** Don’t worry and fret about it,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘It will all come out right. If 
he isn’t guilty no harm can come to him.” 

‘** But I tell you he is not! ’’ she persisted. 
‘*Tf you would only believe me! Don’t go 
yet; promise me, first, that you will be his 


. friend, that through it all, you will be true 


to him! 
quiet ?”’ 

He looked down into her pate, earnest 
face, and stood for a moment without 
speaking. 

**You have a son?” she said, in a low, 
tender voice. ‘* Remember that!” 

Yes he hadason! As a father he began 


Promise me that, and I will be 
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to think and feel. He had two sons—one in 
his pleasant, cheery home, another in the 
distant churchyard. Something like a tear 
moistened his eyes, and when he tried to 
speak, there was a strange huskiness in his 
voice. 

‘You have me there, Mabel,’ he said. 
“TI can’t quite stand that. Rest easy. I 
will do what I can for the boy, and all that I 
can. He used to play with the little fellow 


that—that—that sleeps in his grave, now. 


Good-morning. Keep up a good heart.” 

‘God bless you!’’ said Mabel, raising 
his rough hand to her lips. ‘God bless 
you!” she repeated, ae she disappeared 
through the door. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ALICK’S ARREST. A FRIEND. 


H, what a long, weary day was that 
which followed the night of the fire, to 

poor Mabel. At the sound of a carriage in 
the road, or a voice outside of the door, she 
shuddered. Still she sat by the window 
watching for what she most dreaded to see 
—Alick in the custody of the sheriff, bound 
and guarded as a guilty felon. She pictured 
to herself his white, anxious face, again and 
again. She knew how wistfully he would 
look towards the house for her when they 
carried him by. If she could speak one 
comforting word to him, she thought; if she 
could reach out her hand to him, and meet 
the warm clasp of his for a single moment; 
if she could but say that she believed in his 
innocence and trusted him above every 
other person in the world, if this could be, 
he would grow stronger and more cheerful. 


As the afternoon waned she saw many of | 


the town’s people .pass in groups, looking 
eagerly in the direction from which the 
sheriff and his prisoner were expected to 
come, Some were talking excitedly, almost 
angrily, and her heart sank within her at 
the very sound of their voices. As she sat 
thus, looking so pale and careworn, her 
mother entered the room, bearing in her 
hand a glass of wine. 

“Do you know what you are doing, 
child! ” she said, as Mabel waved her away 
with her hand. “ You have not tasted a 
morsel of. food to-day. Your eyes are hol- 
low, your 

“Don’t, mother,” she answered, pite- 
ously. ‘‘I know how I look, but I cannot 
take anything. Wait, not now!” 


‘*Well, come away from the window, 
then. Go to your room and try to sleep. 
You are weary, I am sure, after” —— 

Hush, mother! I thought I heard 

‘*No, you heard nothing to alarm you, 
come! ”’ 

Mrs. Wheaton took her by the arm, and 
attempted to move her gently away. 

“No, no, they are coming!” Mabel 
cried, pressing her face against the window. 
‘*T can hear.the rumbling of the carriage 
along the road. See! the people are mov- 
ing this way again. God help me, they have 
taken him! they have taken him!” 

She wrested her arm from her mother’s 
grasp and sprang across the room to the door. 

‘You must not go there, you must not! 
Are you crazy?”’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wheaton, 
following her. 

**But I must see him, and speak to him. 
Don’t detain me, mother, unless you wish to 
drive me raving mad—raving mad! ”’ 

Strong as was Mrs. Wheaton, she was 
agitated by Mabel’s wild, excited manner. 
She tried to soothe and quite her, by speak- 
ing softly and gently. But the attempt was 
useless. 

‘“‘ He is coming,” she said, “‘ and I must 
see him. It is for me that he is suffering 
this wrong, and he shall not think, for a 
moment, that I have forgotten him.” 

“For you!” repeated Mrs. Wheaton. 
Poor blind girl! 

The carriage—or open wagon—in which 
Alick sat fettered between two officers, 
moved slowly up the road, followed by men 
and children. 

got your game, Stevens,” called 
a hoarse voice from beside the wagon. 
** You’ve done well, too.” 

The officer bowed, while a satisfied smile 
worked around his wide mouth. Yes, in- 
deed, he had his game, and proud enough 
he was of it, too. Like a conqueror he 
drove along the highway, receiving the 
rough congratulations of the heartless group 
that followed him. The young man did not 
look to the right or the left. His face was 
pale, almost deathly pale, but his lips were 
firm and compressed, and his eyes bold and 
dauntless in their expression. As they 
neared the house of Mrs. Wheaton there 
was a slight change visible on his counte- 
nance, but he struggled hard to retain his 
composure. He turned his head resolutely, 
as though fearful that the sight of Mabel’s 
face would unnerve him. 
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The quick opening of a door, followed by 
a low, suppressed moan, aroused him. He 
raised his manacled hands for a moment, 
while an exclamation of surprise and pain 
fell from his lips, as he saw Mabel making 
her way towards the road. 

“* For God’s sake do not let her come here, 
now,” he said, glancing appealingly about 
him. ‘ Do not stop—drive on.” 

But the worthy gentlemen who held him 
in custody seemed to think it their duty to 
do what little they could towards meting out 
his punishment for the crime which he was 
supposed to have committed. He was their 
prisoner, and as such they did not feel at all 
inclined to treat him with leniency or kind- 
ness; consequently the carriage was brought 
to a sudden halt, before the earnest plea had 
died away from his lips. 

“* What is wanted?” asked the officer. 

“Nothing, sir,” answered Mr. Morton, 
quickly stepping before Mabel, and grasping 
her arm firmly with one hand, while, with 
the other, he motioned them to drive along. 

* One word—one word, Mr. Morton!”’ 
- Mabel pleaded, in a low, beseeching voice. 

** Yes, but not now—this is no place, here 
before all this gaping people,’’ he answered, 
hurriedly, adding in a louder tone to the 
sheriff, ‘‘ This is bad business, the sooner it 
is over with the better.” 

Something in his tone touched Alick’s 
heart. He looked towards him, and their 
eyes met. What comfort and cheer that one 
kindly glance carried to him. In the gloom 
and despondency of the weeks that followed, 
it was never forgotten. Words were not 
needed to assure him that he had one friend. 

“Oh, how cruel, Mr. Morton!” cried 

Mabel, as the wagon rolled along. ‘I only 
asked for one word, one little word! ”’ 
_ “TI know that, child! but look here, listen 
tome!” he said, kindly. ‘‘ You asked me 
this morning to be Alick’s friend; and I sup- 
pose I shall befriend him a little, by taking 
care of you occasionally. Now everybody is 
watching to find something to tell of and 
bear against the boy; something to make a 
story of. When you speak to him it mustn’t 
be done in any such way. You must be 
quiet and calm about it, not wild and ex- 
cited, as though you were half crazy with 
fright. You must be as cheerful as you 
can, and as bright as you can, do you under- 
stand? If you have any particular word for 
him, tell it to me, and I will see that it 
reaches his ears.’’ 
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Mr. Morton!” she answered, her 
face lighting up. ‘‘ What can I say to you— 
how can I thank you for this?”’ — 

“There, there, not by running on in this 


_ Way, not at all,” he said, taking her hand in 


his. ‘* Never mind thanks, until I have 
done something to deserve them.”’ 

* And you will tell him some word from 
me?” 

** Yes, but speak low, some one may hear 
you,” he answered, glancing towards a win- 
dow from which Mr. Richards was peering. 

“Tell him, then,” she began in a whisper, 
**tell him above all things that I believe in 
his innocence; tell him that nothing will 
change me, nothing! nothing! Tell him 
that I will be as true to him while he is kept 
in that terrible place, as I would if he were 
the highest and grandest noble in the world! 
and tel] him—tell him—(don’t think it weak, 
Mr. Morton—I must say it!) tell him, I say, 
that I love him better than any one else on 
the great wide earth, will you?” 

**'Yes, yes, child, yes!” he answered, 
drawing his sleeve across his eyes. ‘‘ The 
strong wind, you see! ”’ he added, by way of 
explanation, as he repeated and repeated 
the action. ‘‘There, you had better run 
into the house, I’m afraid you’ll take cold 
here!” 

At that moment Sim came shambling 
down the road, howling at the top of his 
voice, at the sight he had seen, although he 
was unable to comprehend it. 

‘* Sim, Long Sim!” said Mabel going for- 
ward to meet him. 

Alick Sherburne ! 
scared!” cried the boy. 

“‘ Hush! hush, Sim!” said Mabel, resting 
her hand on his shoulder, in her old, sooth- 
ing way. ‘*‘ Have you come to see me?” 

‘*TIse come to see Mabel Wheaton,” he 
answered, searching her pale face with his 
great wondering eyes. 

‘* Well, where have you been—what made 
you go away?”’ 

‘Ise been with my mother, I has!’’ was 
the old answer that came from his lips, 
‘‘and I runs away, I did, and I meets Alick 
Sherburne and he feeds me, and he says, he 
did, that I must finds you! ” 

‘* What for, tell me that?” she asked, 
silencing the strange cry with which he 
ended the sentence. ‘ 

‘“<*Cause he was going away, he was, and 
he tells me to tells you that he wouldn’t be 
gones long, he wouldn’t.”’ 


Ise scared! Ise 


aS 
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“ Was that all?” 

‘¢ Yes, but Ise scared, I is!” 

He put his hands together as he spoke, 
and tried to tie his wrists together with his 
coarse handkerchief, going through all man- 
ner of manceuvres to accomplish the strange 
feat, which he brought about at last with 


the aid of his teeth. 


“ They tie him, they does,” he said, hold- 
ing up his hands. ‘ Ise scared, I is.” 

Sim now looked up to the window, and 
caught sight of Mr. Richards. Ina moment 
he tore the handkerchief from his wrists, 
and crossed his arms high above his head. 

“ What is it, Sim?’ asked Mabel. ‘See, 
Mr. Morton, what he is doing. How very 
strange.”’ 

‘Ise got a knife, Ise has, and Ise knows,”’ 
he said triumphantly, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon the face of Mr. Richards. 

“A knife!’ repeated Mabel, wonder- 
ingly, putting her hand to her head. ‘“* What 
can he mean ?”’ 

‘Evidently just nothing, Miss Mabel, so 
don’t fret yourself,’”? Mr. Morton answered. 

“He wants to kill me, he does—I knows; 
and I knows lots o’ things.” 

Still Sim kept his long arms crossed above 
his head, while Mr. Richards, white and 
trembling with rage, stood as if chained to 
the spot, and watched him. 

“Who wante to kill you?” asked Mr. 
Morton, smiling. 
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‘*T knows, I does; and I sees him, I does; 
I sees him lookin’ out o’ the winder.”’ 

Turning about they caught sight of the 
pale face of Mr. Richards, which as they 
glanced towards it quickly disappeared. 

‘* He's coming,”’ cried Sim, starting off at 
a rapid pace, while he kept his arms in the 
same strange position above his head. ‘‘ He 
wants to kill me, he does.” 

Speaking a few hasty words to Mabel, Mr. 
Morton followed him, while she stood and 
watched the two out of sight. Going into 
the house she found Mr. Richards walking 
nervously up and down the sitting-room. 

‘¢ Sim has indeed returned,’’ he said in an 
indifferent way. 

‘* Yes,’ she answered, drawn into speak- 
ing pleasantly by the strange glance, which 
at times had such power over her. ‘Can 
you imagine why he goes through that sin- 
gular motion with his arms, when he thinks 
you are noticing him ?” 

‘*T cannot imagine,” he replied, in a low, 
clear voice. ‘‘ But some one shall answer 
for it before many hours,” he said to him- 
self as he turned away. ‘ 

Two hours later as they sat at the supper- 
table together, Mabel inquired of her mother 
for Mr. Richards. 

‘*He has gone to the city on urgent busi- 
ness,” was the reply. 

“On urgent business ?’’ Mabel repeated, 
without knowing why she did so. 


H=® is richer than Croesus, they say ; 
But his gold is as dross in my sight; 
For I know that he loves not the day, 

And revels in evil at night, 


_ There are some that would sell all they have,— 
They would part with both honor and fame; 

For they hope, ere they sink in the grave, 
With his gold they may gild all their shame. 


When he speaks of his wonderful wealth, 
Oh, his eyes are so sinister, cold, 

That I think of a snake in its stealth. 
Oh! I never will marry for gold. 


8r. Louis, Mo. 
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And they say that he’s witty and smart! 
That he’s learned in rich, classical lore ; 
“ He’s exceedingly fond of fine art; 
And he’s read all the poets of yore.” 


But, in case he is pushed to the wall 
By a question he cannot evade, 
He will answer, ‘‘ A woman’s a doll: 
For the pleasure of man she was made.”’ 


Oh! he thinks that I’ll marry him gladly, 
‘* When earth with his genius is lit.’ 
But I trow he’s mistaken most sadly: 
I never will marry a wit. 
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SOME INSURANCE FRAUDS. 


HE large insurance companies seldom 

dispute claims unless they have grounds 
of suspicion amounting to moral certainty. 
Even in this event they sometimes pay over 
the insurance money rather than go to law, 
because, however good their case may be, a 
contest excites suspicion against them in the 
minds of the public, and has often an appre- 
ciable effort on their business. Now and 
again, however, it is absolutely necessary if 
they are, and know they are, dealing with a 
clever rogue, to trot the gentleman through 
the law-courts to save themselves and not be 
swindled outright. 

There is one company in London whose 
boast it is that it has never been driven to 
this extreme but once. The facts were 
these: A man named Innes had effected a 
policy for one thousand pounds on the life of 
his step-daughter. She died under rather 
tragical circumstances; and Innes produced 
a will, which appeared on the face of it to 
have been duly executed by her, declaring 
him executor and legatee. Its validity was 
contested; and Innes produced two attesting 
witnesses, who swore boldly to all the re- 
quired formalities. They would have won 
the case for the legatee had the latter not 
insisted on calling a third witness. This 
man’s courage failed him, or a feeling of 
compunction overmastered him. Wan and 
ghastly he entered the witness-box, where 
his first words were: ‘My lord, my name 
is Borthwick; I am brother to the witness of 
the same name who has been examined. 
The will was not made on the Bridge Gate 
at Glasgow; it was forged by a schoolmaste 
in the Maze in the borough.” 

For his share in this attempted swindle, 
Innes was hanged; and his two confederates 
were sentenced each to five years’ imprison- 
ment. 

The first notorious insurance fraud oc- 
curred a century and a half ago. A man 
and women of the semi-genteel class, the 
woman about twenty, and the man old 
enough to be her father, were the actors. 
Scene the first was the seeming death-bed of 
the lady, round which the neighbors were 
hastily summoned in the middle of the night 
by her male companion, who called her his 
_ daughter, and said she had been suddenly 
seized with pains in the heart. Before the 


doctor could arrive, she was to all appear- 
ance a corpse; and after feeling her pulse, 
he solemnly pronounced that all was over. 
Her remains were enclosed in a coffin and 
buried. The man claimed the amount in- 
sured on her life, and disappeared from the 
vicinity of St. Giles’. 

Not long afterwards, a couple strangely 
like the two actors in the foregoing scene, 
came to reside in Queen Square, then a 
rather fashionable quarter. They kept a 
pleasant house, entertained their neighbors, 
and made themselves thoroughly popular. 
This was kept up for some months, and then 
there was a repetition of the catastrophe—a 
heartcomplaint, ashort sharp death-struggle, 
a desponding doctor, and a funeral. For a 
second time the insurance companies, indi- 
vidual and associated, were bled to the tune 
of several thousands. 

_ A year or two later the pair reappeared in 
Liverpool in the shape of a merchant and 
his niece who kept house for him. On this 
new arena the man came out of the grave, 
decorous, and eminently respectable line, 
subscribing to charities, going regularly to 
church, and yielding to mundane vanities 
and indulgences only so far as to give good 
dinners. After atime he adopted the tone 
of one who had sustained unexpected re- 
verses, which compelled him to borrow 
money on the security of property depending 
on his—niece’s. He effected policies ac- 
cordingly; and the old game was played over 
again for the third time with similar success. 

After a decent delay, he left Liverpool 

‘because of the saddening reminiscences,” 


he said, and was not suspected for some 


time. He was probably meditating a fourth 
coup, when the three adventures and the 
circumstances attending them became known 
to the victims, and compelled him to lie low 
again. He never reappeared; but as he had 
made over twenty thousand pounds by the 
game, he could afford to live in retirement. 
The most mysterious part of the affair is the 
“niece.” Had she the power of simulating 
death? Or had she discovered the secret of 
the draught compounded by Friar Laurence 
for Juliet? But it is possible that the med- 
ical men and the undertakers were bribed. 

Four gentlemanly-looking individuals hired 
a boat one wild autumn evening at Black- 
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friars Bridge, and rowed up the river. 
After going some distance, the boat suddenly 
overturned, and its occupants were seen 
struggling for their lives in the water. 
Three of them were rescued, but nothing 
could be seen of the fourth. Grappling- 
irons were procured, and the river dragged, 
but to no purpose; the man had evidently 
been drowned, and carrried away by the tide. 
It was noble to see the efforts of the survi- 
vors to rescue their ill-fated companion, and 
it was pitiable to witness their grief when 
the attempt had to be given up. 

Some hours later, three men in a second 
boat made their way up stream towards the 
scene of the overturning, and deposited by 
the river side, at a place where the tide 
might have left the drowned man’s body, a 
corpse specially procurred. Then they 
rowed down stream towards Greenwich. In 
the morning they were on the spot again; 
heard that a body had been picked up, and 
recognized it, amid many tears, as that of 
their friend. An inquest was held, a verdict 
of *‘ accidental death ’’ returned, and a large 
sum in the way of insurance money was 
drawn. The missing man had not been 
drowned; he had swum under the water to 
the opposite bank; the tears were only cro- 
codile’s; and the body placed on the bank 
had been obtained from a hospital. 

With his share the “dead”? man went to 
Paris, where he quickly spent it. Having a 
disinclination for honest labor, he thought 
he would ‘‘do” the companies a second 


time. He got to Liverpool, and there made 
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an application to a London office for an in- 
surance of two thousand pounds on the life 
of a gentleman, a commercial traveler, on 
whose behalf permission was sought to ex- 
tend the privilege of traveling to America, 
The life was found to be a good average one, 
and the permission was given. Only a few 
months afterwards, application was made for 
money; the insured gentleman had been 
drowned in one of the American lakes. 
Death and identity seemed clearly estab- 
lished, and the office signified its willingness 
to pay the money at the end of the usual 
three months. It transpired afterwards that 
this was all a cleverly worked swindle; the 
“traveler” had not been out of England; 
and the American part of the business had 
been done by another rascal. 

A man whose intials are given as C. D.; 
insured his life for sums amounting to ten 
thousand pounds. A year afterwards, his 
death was represented as having occurred at 
one of our fashionable watering-places; and 
after a very full investigation, with the de- 
positions of ten witnesses, who swore to 
their belief of his having been drowned, and 
of four additional, who proved his identity, 
the companies paid the sum on his policies; 
Two years after his supposed death, he 
turned up at his native place. 

Very similar to this fraud was that of the 
landed proprietor who insured his life for 
fourteen thousand pounds, who was thought 
to have been drowned, his clothes being | 
found on the banks of a deep river, and who 
really died five years later in America. 


R. HEALY could make nothing out of 
the case. Though only a country phy- 
sician, the doctor possessed a good deal of 
learning and a great deal of experience, and 
yet never before had he seen or read of such 
& case as the squire’s. The man was not 
suffering from any known—or, at any rate, 
ascertainable—disease, and yet he was ob- 
viously very ill,and possibly dying. ‘‘ Upon 
my word,’”’ the doctor muttered to himself 
more than once, ‘if it weren’t that the idea 
is preposterous, I should half suspect that he 
is being poisoned.” 

If the case was a peculiar one, the patient, 
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as Dr. Healy knew and took into considera- 
tion, was a peculiar one, too. Squire De- 
venish was a man about sixty. He had led 
a very wild and reckless youth—under the 
extenuating term ‘‘ youth ” is to be included 
all the period of his life between twenty and 
fifty-five. Fortunately for him, just as he 
was about to take his promotion to the ranks 
of elderly and hopeless roues, he happened 
to meet a young governess named Alice 
Cleverly. Miss Cleverly was a woman of 
undoubted beauty and of considerable intel- 
ligence. She was also poor and an orphan, 
without friends and without a home. Squire 
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Devenish, in spite of his follies, was not 
without generous and manly qualities. He 
was much attracted by the poor girl’s beauty, 

_ but he scorned to attempt to take advantage 
of her helplessness. After hesitating for a 
time, he at length made her an offer of mar- 
tiage. The young governess, delighted at 
the chance of escaping from her sordid and 
laborious ‘ife to one of ease and luxury, 
eagerly accepted him. 

- Probably there was little love on Miss 

Cleverly’s part. It is hardly possible that a 
young girl of twenty-two could feel much 
affection for a blase and somewhat obese 
gentleman of fifty-five. But whether she 
loved him or not she made him an excellent 
wife. Every wish of his was obeyed, every 
desire anticipated and gratified. So com- 
fortable was his old manor house at Saxby 
made that he actually began to likeit. And 
as time passed the feeling grew upon him, 
until at length he preferred the quiet pleas- 
ures of his own hearth to the joys of Picca- 
dilly and Pall Mall. At the end of two 
years of matrimony, Squire Devenish, to the 
amusement, and perhaps also to the disgust 
- Of his old companions, from being the most 
inveterate man about town, had become the 
most domesticated of husbands. 

The long years which he had spent in dis- 
sipation had, however, left their effects be- 
- hind. They had impaired forever his once 
sound and strong constitution. Again and 
again since he returned to the manor house 
he had been ailing without anything definite 
being the matter with him. He was very 
secretive now about his earlier years, but 
Dr. Healy suspected that they were probably 
responsible for his present condition, and 
that they caused his present illness to be 
hard to recognize, and made ordinary dis- 


ease assume extraordinary symptoms. This_ 


was the suggestion in which the physician 
saw a possible explanation of his present 
mysterious and suspicious sickness. 


Mrs. Devenish was unremitting in her at-_ 


tendance upon the patient. All the medi- 
cine prescribed by the doctor was adminis- 
tered by her. All the dishes ordered by the 
doctor were prepared by her. Nothing 
reached the sufferer’s lips but through her 
hands. No length of watching, no amount 
of labor seemed too great a demand on her 
gratitude to the man who had raised her 
from poverty to riches, and from depend- 
ence to position. 

It was about the third week of the squire’s 
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illness, and he was not getting better, but 
steadily worse. Several times Dr. Healy 
had proposed to call in the services of a Lon- 
don physician of high reputation, but the 
patient had always objected, and Mrs. De- 
venish had somewhat reluctantly acquiesced 
in his objections. Dr. Healy was becoming 
more and more utterly bewildered by ‘the 
symptoms, and more and more perplexed as 
to their cause. 

When he reached the house that morning 
he found his patient in a state of great ex- 
citement, which Mrs. Devenish was vainly 
trying to soothe. Dr. Healy joined her in 
her efforts, but it was no use. — 

won’t have here!” the sick man 
cried, in a wild way. ‘I won't 
have the ruffian here? Order him out—tell 
James to turn him out. He has no right to 
be in my house—the coward! Doctor, you 
won’t see me insulted when I’m_too ill to 
protect myself? You'll see.that he’s turned 
out?” » 

“Yes, yes, squire,” replied Dr. Healy, 
not certain whether the patient was referr- 
ing to an actual person or was the victim of 
a delusion. 
self easy on the point. I’ll turn: him: out 
and no mistake. Just you lie still, and 4 
will be all right.” 

‘* You’ll promise, doctor, you’ll promise on 
cried Squire Devenish, eagerly, but in a 
very weak voice. He was becoming ex 
hausted by his previous excitement. 

** Yes, yes, I'll promise,” answered Dr. 
Healy, as he smoothed down the patient’s 
pillow. 

The patient still was not satisfied, and 
tried to urge the doctor to immediate action 
in the matter. Dr. Healy, on his part, did 
what he could by word and act to quiet and 


‘compose him, till at last, to the doctor’s and 


Mrs. Devenish’s satisfaction, he dropped off 
exhausted into a deep sleep. Dr. Healy and 
Mrs. Devenish then left the bed-room. 

“What caused all this excitement?” 
asked the doctor. 

**Q doctor,”’ replied Mrs. Devenish with 
a sob, ‘* Capt. Roke arrived this morning, 
and forced his way into John’s room.” 

-. Dr. Healy understood the situation at 
once. Capt. Roke was the squire’s cousin; 
and, though much younger, had been form- 
erly his bosom friend. Many a time had the 
two heard the chimes together. At that 
time the squire was very liberal to his young 
kinsman, who cherished reasonable hopes 


“Yes, yes, squire, make your 
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that he would make him his heir. With the 
squire’s marriage, Capt. Roke’s prospects 
were considerably darkened, and Capt. Roke 
was proportionately annoyed. His opposi- 
tion to the marriage had been very unscrupu- 
lous, and had left a certain bitterness in the 
mind of the squire. After the marriage, he 
and Mrs. Devenish got on badly together, 
Mrs. Devenish did not like the captain, and 
the captain cordially hated her. At last 
matters came toacrisis. The captain, ina 
moment of half-tipsy folly, let drop some ex- 
pression reflecting on the lady’s character, 
and, after a violent scene, he was ordered 
out ‘ot the house. Since then, Squire De- 
yenish had refused utterly to have any in- 
tercourse with him whatever. This was the 
gentleman who had stiddenly turned up, and 
had forced his way into the sick man’s room. 

Dr. Healy reflected for a moment. 
“Where,” he then inquired, “‘ where is this 
person ? ”’ 

“In the library,”? murmured Mrs. De- 
venish. 

With a resolute face and a firm step Dr. 
Healy walked straight to the library. The 
moment he opened the door he espied the 
captain sitting quietly by the fire reading a 
big folio and smoking a cigar. He rose as 
the doctor entered. He was a handsome 
man enough had his features not been ren- 
dered sodden with drink. 

“The doctor, I presume ?”’ he said. 

Dr. Healy bowed. 

** Ah, glad to meet you. Just came here 
to see how my cousin, the squire, was get- 
ting on,’ continued Capt. Roke, in an un- 
easy tone. He evidently noticed the resolu- 
tion in the physician’s face, and was uncom- 
fortable.. 

“Not any better for your being here,” 
replied Dr. Healy, bluntly. ‘ Your conduct 
in forcing your way into his bed-room was, 
let me tell you, cowardly, and might have 
caused his death.” 

When Dr. Healy was roused he didn’t 


‘mince matters. 


**] wanted to know what was wrong with 
him,” stammered Capt. Roke, angry, yet 
disconcerted. ‘‘I’m his nearest relative, 
and I have aright to know. I’m not going 
to leave him helpless in the hands of that 
creature whom he picked out of the gutter.” 

“Tf you had wanted to know, you should 
have come to me,” said Dr. Healy, sternly. 

“Well, now you’re here, what is wrong 
with him?’ demanded the captain. 
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Dr. Healy hesitated. He had suggested 
the question, and now he couldn’t answer it. 
He took refuge in a stratagem. 

“After your conduct to-day, sir, I shall 
tell you nothing,’’ he said. 

** Because you can’t, or are afraid,” cried 
Capt. Roke, who had noticed the: doctor's 
momentary hesitation. 

‘* Leave the house this instant, sir, or I 
shall be compelled to use force.”’ 

“T ll muttered Capt. Roke, as half 
scared by the doctor’s manner he picked up 
his hat and gloves and moved toward the 
door. ‘1’ll go, but it won’t be far. I don’t 
like the looks of things here at all. Poor 
Jack’s at the mercy of his gutter wife and 
her doctor, who’s her special favorite, I sup- 

e,”? 

“Tf you repeat that, I’ll kick you out of 
the house,” said the doctor; and he would 
have kept his word, only Capt. Roke thought 
it wiser not to give him the chance. That 
individual took himself off as quickly as he 
could, and made his way to Braxley inn, 
where he established himself to await devel- 
opments. 

The interview brought home to Dr. Healy 
the awkwardness, if not the danger, of his 
position. If the squire died, how much 
more awkward and dangerous would that 
position become? His mind was made up. 
Without consulting Mrs. Devenish or the 
squire, he walked to the village telegraph 
office, and wired to the distinguished Lon-- 
don physician, Sir William MacFissic, to 
come at once. An hour later he received a 
reply. Sir William would arrive the next 
morning. 

With a mind much easier than it had been 
of late, Dr. Healy was that evening sitting 
smoking his pipe in his study, when his 
equanimity received a rude shock. The 
groom from the manor house arrived post 
haste with a message for him to come at 
once. The squire had suddenly become 
much worse. 

Hastily scrambling up upon the dog cart 
beside the groom, Dr. Healy drove off to 
the manor house. When he arrived, he 
found the squire obviously in the last 
agonies. To Mrs. Devenish’s pitiable ap- 
peals, the physician could only make one 
answer: There wasnohope. Half an hour 
later the squire was dead. 

With a downcast mind Dr. Healy walked 
home that night. Never before had he felt 
in so trying a position. What a fool he was 
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not to have called Sir William MacFissic 
sooner, Here was a patient dead of he 
knew not what. Was he to give a certifi- 
cate or not? If he did give one, and it 
turned out that the squire died of natural 
‘disease, what a useless scandal he would 
‘ereate, ‘and what a fool he should look. If 
he gave one, and Capt. Roke renewed his 
insinuations, what then? At best an in- 
quest, and a verdict that deceased died from 
natural causes. But if—and Dr. Healy 
eould not disguise from himself that it was 
possible—the death was not from natural 
causes? Why, he might find himself in the 
dock as the poisoner or the poisoner’s ac- 
complice. 

Dr. Healy spent a most miserable night. 
When the morning came all that he had re- 
solved.on was to do nothing until he had 
consulted Sir W. MacFissic, whose coming 
he had not countermanded. 

Dr. Healy met the great physician at the 
station, and on the way to the manor house 
told him of the squire’s death, and of his 
difficulties as to the cause of it. Sir Wil- 
liam asked carefully as to the symptoms and 

" @8 to the deceased’s habits of life. He gave 
no-opinion as to the cause of death until he 
had:séen the body. Then he spoke de- 
cisively. 

“Don’t trouble your mind about it, doc- 
- tor,”? he said; ‘it’s a perfectly clear case.” 

“ But what did he die of, Sir William ?”’ 
asked Dr. Healy, anxiously. 

“ Why, everything. There isn’t a sound 
organ in the man’s body. Say, as the most 
obvious, cirrhosis of the liver. That will do 
very well. When can I get a train back to 
town?” 

Dr. Healy gave the certificate of death, 
but still he was not quite so easy in his 
mind as Sir William, and when he saw Capt. 
Roke seated in the library again, he felt less 
comfortable than ever. That man’s faee 
showed that he meant mischief. Dr. Healy 
felt inclined to turn him out again, but on 
reflection he overcame his natural desires. 
After all, the captain was the squire’s next 
of kin. Perhaps he had a legal, at any rate 
he had a moral, right to be there until the 
will was read and the funeral had taken 


A second shock was in store for Dr. Healy. 
By Mrs. Devenish’s direction the will was 
read the next morning. Under it she was 
appointed sole legatee and devisee and sole 


executrix of the squire. When this was 
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read, the look in Capt. Roke’s face sent a 
shiver through Dr. Healy. But what 
startled and shocked the doctor more was 
this: The will contained a direction that the 
testator’s body should be cremated! 

Here, then, was a situation. Capt. Roke 
meant mischief. What if, after the crema- 
tion, he charged Mrs. Devenish with poison- 
ing her husband, and Dr. Healy with being 
an accessory to the fact? How could the 
charge be disproved when the body was 
gone, and how could the evidence that Capt. 


‘Roke could easily procure be met, that many 


of the symptons were consistent with poi- 
soning ? 

That evening Dr. Healy left Saxby for 
London, to consult Sir William MacFissic. 
He returned the next morning with a de- 
termined look On his face. He offered to 
undertake the afrangements for cremating 
the squire, and Mrs. Devenish accepted his 
offer. 

The day after that ceremony the crisis 
came. Mrs. Devenish, white with terror, 
called to consult Dr. Healy. Capt. Roke 
that morning had demanded a private inter- 
view with her. He there and then declared 
that unless she divided the inheritance with 
him, he would charge her and Dr. Healy 
with poisoning the squire, and he would 
prove it. He had taken all precautions, he 
added, significantly. 

“ Let him do his worst,”’ said Dr, Healy, 
calmly. 

That evening Capt. Roke called again on 
Mrs. Devenish and asked for her answer, 
She refused, point blank, to give him a shill- 
ing. The captain, without a word, left her, 
The next morning he swore an information 
against Mrs. Devenish and Dr. Healy for 
the murder of John Devenish of the manor 
house. They were both immediately ar- 
rested. 

When the case came before the miagis- 
trates it was soon clear that the defendants 
had an ugly series of circumstances to meet, 
As counsel] for the prosecution etated, Capt, 
Roke would swear that, suspecting some- 
thing was wrong from the behavior of the 
widow and the unsatisfactory answers of the 
doctor, he privately took some of the medi- 
cine and other things which had been ad- 
ministered to the deceased and sent them to 
London for analysis. Unfortunately, the 
analyst’s report did not reach him until after 
the cremation. It was to the effect that 
they were all charged with arsenic. The 
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analyst would come forward, and the medi- 
cines would be produced. Then, further, a 
distinguished medical man had been con- 
sulted, and would give evidence to the effect 
that the symptoms of the deceased’s illness 
were not merely consistent with, but sug- 
gested, arsenical poisoning. Much other 
evidence was promised, which seemed to 


- yaise the strongest suspicions of guilt. 


A considerable part of the day had been 
oceupied in stating the case for the prosecu- 
tion and hearing Capt. Roke’s evidence. 
Then counsel asked for an adjournment to 
enable more evidence to be brought forward. 

“‘ Perhaps,’’ said the counsel for the pris- 
oners, ‘I may as well now state my de- 
fence. It will, I think, make an adjourn- 
ment unnecessary.” 

“ What is yourcase?”’ asked the chairman. 

“Simply this—that the arsenic was put 
into the medicine by Capt. Roke, which the 
detective now beside him, and who has been 
watching him since the morning after the 
squire’s death, can prove.” 


Capt. Roke turned ghastly pale. 

‘“‘Yes,” said the startled chairman. 
Anything further?” 

Only this,’’ proceeded counsel for the 
defence, calmly, ‘‘ that Dr. Healy suspecting 
this man’s intentions, secretly withheld the 
body from cremation, and requested Sir 
William McFissic and Dr. Precipitate to 
hold a post-mortem upon it. Those gentle- 
men are now present to testify that the de- 
ceased died of a complication of disorders, of 
which cirrhosis was one, and that there isn’t, 
a trace of poison of any sort or description 
in the body.” 

“* What became of the body?” asked the 
chairman in amazement. 

‘“*Tt’s in the next room at present,”’ said 
the counsel, quietly, ‘‘ awaiting inspection 
from-any one who likes.” 


Capt. Roke is now doing seven years’ 
penal servitude for willful and corrupt per- 
jury. 


THE 


HEROINE OF CUMBERLAND VALLEY. 


BY MBS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


R uearly twelve years the bold and 

courageous inhabitants of Cumberland 
Valley had been subjected to constant 
attacks—many of them of long duration and 
attended with disastrous consequences—from 
various Indian tribes in that part of Ten- 
nessee. The Creeks and Cherokees, partic- 
ularly, presevered in hostile demonstrations, 
and were indefatigable in their endeavors to 


‘exterminate the settlers, who were regarded 


as intruders upon the rights of the red men. 
At the time of which we write, the popula- 
tion had increased to about seven thousand 
persons; one hundred men being in arms to 
protect the rest from savage fury. 

Naturally feeling desirous to bring about 
an amicable understanding with the Indians, 
Governor Blount, in the year 1792, held a 
“peace talk’? with several influential chiefs 
of both nations. They professed a willing- 
ness to live on friendly terms with their 
white neighbors, and a treaty of reconcilia~ 
tion was effected without much trouble; 
being brought about principally by two 


Cherokee wariors of distinction, who were 
so earnest in their protestations of amity 
that the settlers were completely deceived. 
The latter were overjoyed at the public ter- 
mination of the interview. Those who had 
been accustomed to going out only in large 
bodies, now walked abroad more boldly, with 
but a tithe of their former watchfulness, re- 
joicing greatly that the long night of war, 
with its attendant horrors, was about to be 
dispelled, and the bright sun of peace was 
arising upon them with healing in his wings. 
There were however, among the dwellers in 
Cumberland Valley, a few old men whom. 
long experience had rendered familiar with 
the Indian character; and these persons were 
wise enough to distrust present appearances, 
and to place but little reliance on the rumors 
concerning the pacific intentions of the say- 
ages, which daily reached their ears. They 
shook their heads gravely, and averred to 
many an incredulous listener that the Cher- 
okees and Creeks manifested too much 
eagerness to spread and confirm the report 
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of their firiendly intentions towards .the 
whites. 

It’s my opinion,” said one of these vet- 
erans who name was Wilson, one day when 
the orders of Governor Blount for disband- 
ing the rangers reached the valley, “ it’s my 
opinion the governor doesn’t understand 
the natur of the Cherokees; and if my ex- 
perience is worth anything—and you know 
I’ve been acquainted with the habits of the 
red-skins fora long time—it won’t be a great 
while afore he’ll be sensible of the mistake 
which he has made.”’ 

**I am fully of your opinion,’’ replied 
Major Buchanan, to whom the words were 
addressed. ‘‘Governor Blount has been 
fatally deceived, as the inhabitants of this 
peaceful valley may too soon learn to their 
cost. Look around you, Mr. Wilson, and 
tell me what you see.”’ 

**T see,” he answered, “‘ many cabins, and 
the smoke curling quietly from their roofs; 
but that isn’t all. I see also many half- 
cultivated fields, with men and boys busily 
at work in them without any thought of 
danger, and ae though peace had come in 
real airnest. Now if Providence doesn’t 
stretch forth its hand to avert the danger, 
there won’t be many of them cabins stand- 
ing in a month’s time.” 

You express exactly my own feelings,” 
replied the major; ‘‘and I confess that my 
mind is painfully agitated. The fighting 
men are now on their way to their homes at 
the different stations, scattered over David- 
son and Summer counties. Our station, 
which is nearest the point of danger is left 
unprotected. The country is lulled into a 
fearful apathy by the pleasing lullaby sung 
by our wily enemies. 

The conversation was interrupted at this 
poiut by the appearance of a very five look- 
ing woman. In person she was rather above 
the ordinary proportions of her sex, but her 
remarkable symmetry to form amply indem- 
nified her for this peculiarity, provided it 
‘were in any manner considered unfriendly 
to the highest development of feminine 
grace. Her face could not perhaps be con- 
sidered so handsome as others less strongly 
marked with the Indies of a resolute charac- 
ter; but if ruddy cheeks, black eyes, and an 
expression of calm, quiet good humor could 
impart any degree of beauty, that beauty 
was undeniably hers. This lady was Major 
Buchanan’s wife. 

The conversation which we have already 


given, it should be remarked, took place 
near the gate of what was then known as 
Buchanan’s station, which the recent order 
of Governor Blount had deprived of its de- 
fenders. The good lady had evidently heard 
a portion of what had been said, for she 
approached the parties, and remark:— 

**Do not speak your fears, Mr. Wilson, in 
the ears of the more timid among us; for to 
increase their fears would be to decrease our 
chances of escape. There is one thing that 
can save us, sir,” 

‘If you know one thing that can save us, 
you know more than I do, and I am now 
going on to my sixty-fifth year, and have 
seen all kinds of troubles with the Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Shawanees and other kinds of 
painted cretures. Now, ma’am, without 
meanin’ no disrespect to-you or to the major, 
I'd like to be informed what that one thing 
is that can save us.” 

** Well, my good neighbor, I will, tell you; 
and depend upon it, it has saved more than 
one station from destruction. It fs courage, 
friend Wilson,” returned Mrs. Buchanan. 

‘Yes, that’s an excellent thing where 
there’s danger, but. you see that the idea 
prevails here in the valley that it isu’ 
greatly needed at present,’”’ added Wilson. 

“There is something else that you did 
not mention in connection with courage,”™ 
said the major to his wife; ‘‘and that is 
prudence.” 

‘True courage is always marked by pru- 
dence,”’ she replied. 

** You are right there, Mrs. Buchanan!” 
exclaimed the old man. ‘ The real gener- 
wine courage is none of your headlong, 
harum scarum sort, allers a rummin’ into - 


‘danger with no thought how to get out of 


it.” 

**Come,’’ added Buchanan, “here are 
three of us; let up hold a council of war.”’ 

‘“*War indeed, when there’s nobody to 
fight,” rejoined Wilson. 

‘* The rangers have gone home, it is true, 
but you know there are several men left in 
the neighborhood who can handle a rifle 
with skill,” said Mrs. Buchanan, 

“If we could only induce them to see 


-things in the right light,”’ replied the major; 


‘but they will not, and that danger is the 
greatest which approaches without being 
suspected or feared.” 

‘‘T am well aware of that, husband, and 
therefore there is more need of effort and 
discretion on our part. You see that our 
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friends now begin to go out alone, without 
caution; and most of them design taking 
their wives and children from the station to 
their cabins, so great is their faith in the 
protestations of John Watts, Anacate and 
others—savage leaders in pay of the Spanish 
governor of Pensacola—whose asseveratious 
are as hollow as the winds. The station 
must not be abandoned. The women and 
children in this part of the valley must not 
pass a single night outside of the sheltering 
walls of the fort, for soon we shall hear the 
war-cry all along the boarder. I have 
thought of an expedient that may perhaps 
avert in a measure the force of the blow that 
is destined to fall upon the white settlers. 
On various pretexts I shall invite all the 
men capable of bearing arms to spend a few 
day at the station, and endeavor to keep 
them here, until thé designs of our foes 
become fully developed, and the country is 
again thoroughly alarmed. I am now going 
out among the neighbors to put my plan in 
practice.” 

With these words Mrs. Buchanan walked 
away from the station in the fulfillment of 
her benevolent design, with the full approval 
of her husband, whom she had previously 
consulted in relation to the course to be 
pursued. At the distance of half a mile 
from the fort, there was a small stream flow- 
ing from the adjacent hills, upon one side of 
which was a thicket of alders, while on the 
other there was a dense growth of maple, 
oak and elms. The stream was rendered 
passable by a rough bridge of logs. Mrs. 
Buchanan had just crossing it and was 
hurrying forward, when, from the wood al- 
luded to, there suddenly emerged a savage 
figure. Our heroine’ who sustained an un- 
doubted reputation for courage, was, not- 


withstanding, muchalarmed. She suspected 


that concealed close at hand was an army of 
their red enemies, wating only a signal from 
their leader to pounce upon the defenceless 
inhabitants of Cumberland Valley. She 
thought of her own children and loved ones, 
and for a moment stood paralyzed with an 
agony of fear which none but mothers may 
feel. The Indian advanced, and thus ad- 
dressed her. 

“Tam called White Otter, and the white 
woman need not fear. I have not come to 
do you mischief~if I liad, I should have 
come at the head of a great army; but no 
army isnear. I see you look ai the woods 
as though Indians weré hidden there ready 


to rush out with their tomahawks and des- 
troy you. No, no! White Otter no come 
for that.” 

‘Then why are you here?” asked Mrs. 
Buchanan, recovering her presence of mind. 

‘‘ The Cherokees have had a big council, 
and John Watts and Anacate were there, 
wearing gifts from the Spanish governor. 
They talked much, and made speeches about 
the people of this valley.” 

“* Have they so soon forgotten their prom- 
ises to Washington ?” exclaimed our hero- 
ine, indignantly. 2 

‘*Bad man’s memory short,” said the 
Otter, laconically. 

‘False knaves! they have broken their 


‘faith even while they wear medals Washing- 


ton gave them.” 

‘*T said so to Anacate, and he took off his 
and stamped it into the earth. The great 
war-council have planned a secret expedi- 
tion, and mean to cut off all the whites at a 
single blow,”’ resumed the chief. 

**But where were you? Are you not a 
chief in the councils of the nation? Did 
you not also receive honors and title from 
the president? ’”’ resumed the lady. 

White Otter opened his hunting-shirt and 
displayed a medal, covered with various sig- 
nificant and characteristic devices. 

‘* For shame! ” cried Mrs. Buchanan, “ to 
wear that and be called a general,” (for 
Washington had bestowed on White Otter 
the title of general); “‘and then prove a 
traitor to the trust placed in you by Wash- 
ington! ”’ 

The red man frowned. 

‘¢ My white sister,”’ he said, ‘‘ does me in- 
justice. I spoke in the council and re- 
proached the leaders of the expedition for 
their hypocrisy; for the Great Spirit is not 
pleased with deceit. I taunted them till 
they were angry and called me the white 
man’s friend. Since the council broke up I 
have been watched, and it is has been with 
great trouble that I could come here without 
being suspected. Anacate and John White 
are cunning as foxes, and it was chiefly 
through their means that these deceitful 
peace rumors have spread over the country, 
deceiving the governor and causing him to 
send away the rangers. I have come to 
warn you of the danger, for I have heard of 
the brave white woman, and did not wish 
her to perish. Do not betray me. I have 
no more to say.” 

“I thank you, White Otter, and the warn- 
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ing shall not be lost. I have heard that you 
scorned to kill women and children, and now 
I believe it. In time to come the name of 
White Otter shall be spoken with reverence 
by descendants of the white nation; for do 
you not perceive that this vast country will 


finally pass into the hands of the pale faces?”’ 


' Yes, white woman, yes,” said the chief, 
with a sigh. ‘‘ Everything I see and hear 
tells me so. The various tribes of red men 
will be scattered as the winds scatter the 
dried leaves. The name of the Cherokees 
will pass away as a cloud, before the rising 
sun of the white man’s prosperity, the Great 
Spirit bas willed itso. Only their fame will 
remain, and even that will perish after a 
season.” 

Mrs. Buchanan made no immediate re- 
joinder, for she perceived that the Indian’s 
chest was heaving, and his feeling were 
touched. 

When will the army under Anacate and 
Watts attack us?’ she asked, at length, in 

@ more respectful tone. 

“ Don’t know—don’t know,” he rejoined, 
almost fiercely. ‘“‘I am no traitor, white 
woman. Go and provide for your safety as 
best you can. I can do no more for you.” 

Mrs. Buchanan was turning away, when 
he called to her. _ 

“ Stop! here—take this, and when you see 
the men who carry hatchets and knives, 
show it, and it will, perhaps, save your life.” 

While the Otter was speaking, he took a 
belt of wampum from his waist, and cast it 
at her feet. 

“No, I will not take your wampum. I 
will run my risk with my friends and neigh- 
bors,” she replied, heroically. 

A scowl of displeasure passed over the 
face of the Indian, 

“You have children,’’ he said, folding his 
arms upon his chest. 

“ Oh, I will give it to my little daughter, 
and tell her the human chief—White Otter 
the man who was faithful to Washington— 
sent it to her.” 

** I can stay no longer; betray me not, lest 
my name be remembered with contempt by 
my people. When you look out from your 
cabin and see Cumberland Valley in a red 
blaze, recall what I have said.” 

The chieftain turned and disappeared. 
Mrs. Buchanan picked up her wampum, arid 
sped on her mission. 

. he discovered, however, that her task 
was not an easy one. The settlers, wearied 
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out with previous alarms and fighting, and 
earnestly desiring peace, were quite ready to 
imagine that it had already come, and that 
halcyon days were now really before them. 
It may be asked why Mrs. Buchanan did not 
tell them what had passed between herself 
and the chief. We answer, because the 
effect would have been quite different from 
what she wanted to produce—for each, see- 
ing there was no organized force among 
them, would consider destruction inevitable, 
and attempt to fly to some other part of the 
country for safety. Such a general, helter- 
skelter flight would have been as fatal as the 
descent of the enemy in its results, inasmuch 
as they could easily be slain by their watch- 
ful foes, and that without any resistance. 

The major knowing the prevailing feeling 
among the inhabitants, did not deem it wise 
to alarm them, and so, with his wife’s co- 
operation, resolved upon the plan which has 
been named. Both labored hard to man the 
fort, but only succeeded to a very limited 
extent; for after the expiration of three days 
spent in constant exertion, a dozen men were 
all they could muster; and they were intend- 
ing to stay but a few days, being almost 
wholly ignorant of the major’s suspicions, 
and of the dangers that menaced them. 

Besides the men mentioned, there were 
about a dozen women and children gathered 
at the station. Anxious nights were those 
that followed, to the brave Mrs. Buchanan, 
Sentinels were posted, and three persons 
waited with feverish anxiety to hear the 
war-cry of the Creek and Cherokee. 

That night, feeling restless and anxious, 
the major and his wife remained up, walking 
about the fort, examining the arms and cast- 
ing searching glances through the port-holes, 

While thus employed, Mrs. Buchanan’s 
eyes fell upon an old blunderbuss of ample 
size, quite rusty, and evidently long out of 


_ use; this she loaded with her own hand, put- 


ting in a handful of rifle balls. Just after 
midnight, when the sentinels were getting 
sleepy, the horses were heard clattering ina 
great panic to the fort; the Indians were 
driving them in for the purpose of deluding 
the whites with the idea that only a small 
party of horse stealers were at hand. At 
that moment the sentinel fired and rushed’in 
with the cry that the savages were in sight, 
Now ensued a scene of terror that would, 
have proved fatal to all at the station, had it 
not been for the major and his heroic wife, 
who succeeded in arousing them to activity . 


oe 


ot & 


by their own fearless bearing and encourag- 
ing words. 


The blows of the enemy, already falling on 


‘the gate, admonished them toaction. Spring- 


ing to the port-holes, everyone who could 
level a gun greeted the assailants with a 
shot. While encouraging the men, Mrs. 
Buchanan saw that the blunderbuss she had 
loaded had not been discharged, and giving 
it to a stout Irishman, bade him fire it to 
those trying to cut down the gate. He did 
so with excellent effect, and loaded again, 
pulling the trigger with mechanical precision 
when the others did; but unluckily it missed 
fire, notwithstanding which the innocent 
Hibernian continued to load, putting one 
charge upon another, going on in this man- 
ner until Mrs. Buchanan came round again. 

“Here, Patrick,” she said, pointing to a 
cluster of Indians, making another desperate 
sally upon the gate; ‘here is a capital chance 
for you to display your skill.” 

** And Pat O’Connor is the boy that’ll do 
the right thing ma’am. Now by the piper 
that played before the ark, I’ll show ye how 
they do it in the ould country.” 

And sure enough honest Patrick showed 
how it was done, for the carbine went off 
and he was sent to the opposite side of the 
ort, flat on his back. 


SUNSET. 


“ Ah, that’s a smart gun,” said Pat, 
scrambling to his feet, “‘ for it kills at both 
ends.” 

But his shot told well upon the enemy, for 
the next morning John Watts was found 
leaning against the gate pierced by many 
bullets, stark and cold, having probably re- 
ceived his death from the blunderbuss. 

The settlers fought with undaunted courage 
until the bullets began to fail; and then a 
murmur of despair was heard. At that 
crisis our heroine appeared with a fresh sup- 
ply, and was greeted with cheers of euthusi- 
asm. She had cast them by the aid of sev- 


eral other women during the fight. The 


spirits of the men soon revived, and they 
poured forth their destructive volleys with 
such rapidity, that after two hours and a half 
of hard fighting, the enemy retired with a 
yell of disappointment; and thus was Cum- 
berland Valley saved from utter destruction. 
Had Buchanan’s station been taken, all that 
part of the country would have been given 
to the hatchet and the devouring flame. 
The attack was more disastrous to the Creeks 
and Cherokees, for they left many of their 
best warriors on the field. When they 
learned the number of persons constituting 
the garrison, they could scarcely credit it, 
and were greatly mortified. 


SUNSET. 
BY FREDRICK MANLEY. 


O suns there were in a happy life, 


That beamed thro’ the night and the day; 
One, a sweet child, the other a wife; 
Chasing the shadows from life away, 
Piercing the mists round a loved form, 
Lighting his path with effulgent glow, 
Changing to summer a time of storm, » 
Bringing him joy that few men know. 


A life is dark which was once so bright. 
To shadowed lands the sunbeams fied. 

A heart tastes the bitterness of night: 

Its joys, entombed, is with the dead. 

Praying his God to take him hence, 

Breathing his sorrow to heavens throne; 

Feeling his soul to Omnipitence 

Belongs. Living for that alone. 


CHARLESTOWN, MAss. 
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WAS down in Louisiana, not many 

years ago,”’ to quote from an old 
song, that several companies of us wicked 
Yankees were posted in a small town; just 
far enough from New Orleans and other im- 
portant points, to be of no strategic conse- 
quence for its own sake; yet, being on a 


@irect route from the enemy’s lines to the 


Mississippi river, was important as an out- 

“post. The war was almost over, and the 
enemy knew it, and we knew they knew it, 
‘80 we Were not as vigilant as we might have 
een had we been stationed in front of Lee’s 
army. The natives were loyally Southern, 
every man of them—perhaps I should say 
every woman, for the only men left in town 
were the few who had passed their three 
score years and ten, one physician, and one 
preacher. But the natives did not allow us 
to feel uncomfortable. The doctor disa- 
greed radieally with us ou principle, and 
‘eursed Grant @gently, but he took profes- 
sional and even friendly interest in such of 
us-as had more malaria than our regimental 
‘surgeon could manage; the preacher gave 
us a sermon that reminded us of Sundays at 
home, and the old men would smoke and 
chat with us all day long, so long as we did 
not say what we believed about the future 
of military events. 

As for the women—bless them! they were 
exactly like the majority of women every- 
where else—very tenacious of their opinions, 
so far as the war was concerned, but other- 
wise hospitable, gracious, and charming. 
They didn’t mean to give us the entree of 
local society, but, somehow, we got there all 
the same. We did it so quietly that none of 
them knew how it began or who began it, 
and I don’t believe that after the first 
twenty-four hours any of them took the 
pains to inquire. We purchased enough 
supplies to set business booming, allowed no 
marauding, wore clean clothing, and were 
on our good behavior every way, President 
Lincoln having specially ordered, through 
General Banks, that Louisiana must be 
** conciliated ’»—whatever that might mean. 

The consequence was that we officers 
soon knew everybody worth knowing, and 
were entertained with as much courtesy and 
self-possession as if the native coffee had 
had not been burned rye or some other sub- 


WHERE GLENNIE WAS. 


stitute, and the tablecloths had not long be- 
fore been turned into lint or bandages for 
Southern hospitals. We found inoffensive 
ways of introducing real Java, white sugar, 
Oolong tea, and other dining-room special- 
ties dear to the feminine heart, and we un- 
loaded countless novels and newspapers 
into eager hands. More important than all 
else, I believe, we could talk. So would 
they, but, for some reason, woman’s talk 
with women did not seem to be entirely sat- 
isfying. We talked so industriously, and to 
such good effect, that any chance visitor who 
might have dropped into town in the mid- 
dle of our first week would have thought 
from appearances that we were life-long ac- 
quaintances. The women never let us for- 
get that they were Southerners to the heart’s 
core, and that we were merely Lincoln’s 
hirelings; still, they were women; they did 
not like to see any one appear careless of 
dress, so soon there was not a uniform eoat 
with a loose hanging button. To have a 
Southern woman, whether maid, wife, 
widow, or gray-haired grandmother, bring a 
needle and thread and tighten a button, 
while the wearer stood awkwardly in front 
of her, was to realize that Louisiana was 
not the only party to the war who was being 
** conciliated.”’ 

Every regiment had some officer, gener- 
ally a young lieutenant, whose ability, ap- 
pearance and spirits compelled his comrades 
to pronounce him the flower of the flock. 
Ours was Will Glennie. The natives ap- 
proved our choice of their own accord, and 
we accepted their dictum without a bit of 
jealousy, fearing only that the youngster 
might cause some fruitless heartaches. 
But he didn’t. He was officer of the first 
picket line we threw out, and so impressed 
was he with the defensive possibilities of the 
place, that we were glad to have him relieve 
us of some responsibility by taking charge of 
the slight earthworks it seem advisable to 
erect. He spent a full half of every day 
outside the lines, looking for additional 
points of vantage, and as no enemy had been 
in the vicinity for weeks, he never cared for 
a guard. 

Time passed so delightfully for a fortnight 
that there was little but roll calls and{picket 
duty to remind us that we were soldier. 
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Everything was too pleasant to last, so one 
day a rattle of musketry warned us that 
there was trouble on the picket line. By the 
time our bugles had recalled us from our 
hospitable lounging places, and hurried us 
toward the front, a soldier with a broken 
arm came in and reported that some cavalry 
had tried to force their way into town by 
the western road, amd, being repulsed, had 
dismounted, and were disagreeing, in the 
usual military manner, with the pickets, who 
had fallen back to Glennie’s breast works. 

‘* Bless Glennie for the breastworks!”’ 
exclaimed our major in command, after he 
had shouted, ‘* Double quick—march! ”’ 

The resistance made by our entire force 
seemed to disgust the enemy, for in a couple 
of hours they ceased firing. A special roll 
call showed that none of our men had been 
killed, and only two or three wounded, but 
a captain approached the major and said 
that Lieutenant Glennie was missing. He 
had gone nearly a mile to the front, to a lit- 
tle elevation, where he had thought a howit- 
- ger might advantageously be posted—gone 
two or three hours before the enemy ap- 
peared. 

“Captured, then, of course!” groaned 
the major. ‘‘Confound it, gentlemen, for 
the good of the service I’d rather have been 
captured myself.” 

Most of us felt the same way, and we 
were too dismal for the remainder of the 
day even to rejoice at having repulsed the 
enemy. The entire force went out as skir- 
mishers for a mile or two, asking questions 
at every plantation house and cabin, but no 
one could tell whether or no the enemy, as 
they galloped away, had,a Union officer with 
them. 

We felt so ugly at our loss that we feared 
to face the nativés when we returned to 
town. What would they think of us, as 
soldiers, when they learned that the officer 
. Whom we all cheerfully acknowledged was 
the ablest soldier among us, had fallen into 
the enemy’s hands? The major was so 
amazed that he actually bit off the mouth- 
piece of his pipe-stem in a fit of anger; but 
this severe action did not return to us the 
flower of the regiment. 

Just before sunset a sentry on the veal 
startled all of us, as we lay behind the works, 
by shouting :— 

Oh aed of the guard! Flag of true com- 


We all sprang upon the parapet, and 


saw emerging from the forest, nearly half a 
mile away, a horse, a rider, and a tiny white 
flag. The major raised his glasses, pecred 
through them a moment, dropped them and 
exclaimed :— 

‘* Well! I’ve heard that the confederacy 
had robbed the cradle and the grave, but I 
didn’t imagine they’d been recruiting Ama- 
zons. That flag is carried by a woman! ”’ 

Then all of us wished we had glasses. 
The rider advanced slowly, until we could 
see that she was not armed; then that she 
had a good seat and a fine figure, and finally 
that she was young and pretty, 

‘* Wants protection for her property, I 
suppose,” growled the major. ‘Those 
raiders are probably cleaning out the fam- 
ily barn and smoke-house, there being no- 
body at home but women and children. 
What do you suppose a few infantry can do 
against nobody knows how many cavalry ?”? 

Nevertheless he went slowly out, alone, 
to meet her, at which Glennie’s captain ex- 
claimed :— 

‘*This isn’t according to custom. Who 
knows but she’s a young man, disguised, 
and will drop the major witha pistol! Come 
on, boys! 

Several of us followed him. As we saw 
him twirling the ends of his moustache and 
tipping his hat slightly to one side, we fol- 
lowed his example in these respects also. 
We overtook the major just as the rider 
halted, looking very pale, and said:— 

“Tt wasn’t his fault, sir—really it was 
not.’’ 

‘* Whose fault, madam?” said the ma- 
jor, raising his hat. 

‘Mr. Glennie’s,”’ said the girl. 

‘Oh! Confound it! I mean—so they got 
him, did they?” 

“Oh, no, sir! but he wishes they had. 
And they would have done, only—only ”: “— 

* Well, madam!” 

** Only they were prevented.” 

‘Indeed! How was that?” 

“Why, you see, sir, he stopped at our 
house, just for a drink of water, and while 
he was standing by the well the Ran- 
gers 

Rangers ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir; the Texas cavalry—they came 
across the hill just then. He started to run 
this way, but—but 

“ Well?” 

The girl looked down a moment, colored, 
raised her head, and said rapidly:— — 
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“I told him he never would get there 
alive. I said they were « hundred to one, 
and he’d surely be killed. I’m a true South- 
ern woman, sir; my father is Captain Grey- 
son, of the artillery battalion, but I don’t 
believe murder is war. SoI made him come 
into the house. He declared he wouldn’t; 
death was nothing to duty. But I made 
him come in.” . 

“Indeed! What arguments did you use, 
may I ask?”’ 

Again the girl looked down and colored 
deeply. Some of the young officers began 
to exchange winks. 

‘* He declared he wouldn’t,” the girl re- 
sumed, but I made him. He struggled with 
all his might, but ”—— 

**I beg your pardon for interrupting,” 
said the major, biting his lip, ‘‘ but—he es- 
caped, then ?” 

_ * Yes, sir; but not a second too soon. I 
hadn’t more than got him into the hogs- 
head 

“ Hogshead ?” 

** Yes, sir; a big sugar hogshead, in the 
cellar, that we had meant to keep sweet po- 
tatoes in, when two of the Rangers came in 
the front door. They said they’d seen a 
Yankee at the well, and wanted him. I 
told them he had seen them and made a 
dash for his own lines. He really did, you 
-know, for a step or two, when—when ”—— 

** When you warned him of his danger?”’ 
_ ‘Yes, sir, Well, they todk my word, 
when I told them who my father was, and 
they went away.” 

*“ Ah! Where are the Rangers now?”’ 

“ They mene back—I don’t know where— 
hours ago.” 

* And caught him as they went ?”’ 

** Oh, no, sir; they couldn’t, But he was 
ina dreadful excitement. He said he had 
no right to be outside the lines; he could be 
court-martialed for it and disgraced, and 
may be shot, if things went wrong in the 
fight. He went on so that I wouldn’t listen 
to him, and I was afraid some of the Ran- 
gers might come back and hear him, so I 
‘wouldn’t stay and listen to him.”’ 

‘* But why didn’t he return after they had 
retired!” 

_ “Because he couldn’t, sir. I wouldn’t 
let him. I didn’t want him to be court- 
martialed and shot, and all of those dreadful 
things, so I thought it would be only right to 
come and tell you it wasn’t his fault.” 

enemy has been géne several 
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hours,” said the major, turning with a sus- 
picious look to us. ‘‘I’m afraid there is 
some ruse in this.”” Then he turned again 
to the girl, and sternly said: ‘* Young 
woman, if your story is true he should have 
returned by this time. He knows he has 
nothing to fear, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent him coming back, if he knows the 
enemy have disappeared.” 

* Oh, yes, there is, sir; there’s a cover to 
the hogshead and a padlock beside.”’ 
*“*Oh—h—h! ’’ said the major, with many 
inflections. ‘‘He’s your prisoner, is he? — 
But, heavens, madam, if he has been 
locked in a hogshead all this time he’s pro- 

bably suffocated! Confound’? —— 

** Oh, no,”’ said the girl, with an assuring 
smile, ‘‘ there’s a big bunghole to the hogs- 
head, and I knew he has sense enough to 
breath through it, because when I went 
down and whispered through it that the 
Rangers had gone home again, he ”—— 

_ * What did he say?” 

‘¢ Nothing—he—but I know he was alive 
and just like his old self.” Then the girl 
suddenly dropped her eyes again and col- 
ored deeply, while a very young lieutenant 
murmured 

Um! ” 

‘“*T see,”’ drawled the major, very slowly. 
* Attention! First company, deploy as 
skirmishers. Forward!” 

‘“« The girl turned her horse’s head quickly, 
looked backward, set her lips firmly, and ex- 
claimed:— 

*You’re not going to court-martial and 
shoot him ?” 

‘** Suppose I were,”’ said the major, as the 
men began to file from behind the “ cur- 
tain ” that commanded the road. 

Then,” said the girl, 1’ll gallop ahead 
at the risk of my life, and let him escape on 
my pony.” 

‘* Madam,” said the major, lifting his hat, 
‘*T give you the word of a soldicr and a'gen- 
tleman that you shall be his sole judge.” 

The skirmish line advanced, and the offi- 
cers of the other companies followed the 
girl and the major. The latter should have 
ordered us to remain with our men, but he 
didn’t. We reached the house, more than a 
mile outside the lines, without annoyance, 


‘and when the girl had lighted a candle we 


wed her and the major to the cellar. 

e major’s suggestion, that the girl should 
first whisper at the bung-hole and see if the 
captive was still alive, was not acted upon. 
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Instead, she said cheerily, as she turned the 
key and raised the cover:— 
‘* You’ve nothing to fear, Will.” 
** Will!’ murmured the young lieutenant. 
Just then Glennie’s face appeared above 
the edge of the staves, and seemed some- 
what disconcerted at the grinning faces be- 
fore him. Several pairs of hands helped 
him out, and as he stood before us, with 
erystals of light brown sugar glistening all 
over his uniform coat, the major remarked :— 
** You’re a sweet looking object! ”’ 
Miss Grayson smiled as if she thought so, 
too. 
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“You see, major ’—began Glennie. 

** Yes,” said the major, ‘‘I certainly do. 
I see, also, that one of the two things must 
be done for the good of the service. Either 
our lines must be extended a mile or two 
farther into the country, or you must per- 
suade this lady’s family to move to town.”’ 

‘* The family moved, Miss Grayson finally 
moving all the way to New York. The 
wedding present from the bridegroom’s 
brother officers was a miniature sugar hogs- 
head, in gold, with a rosebud for a padlock. 
—John Habberton,in Once a Week. 


A STRANGE SETTLEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


T was on a beautiful summer evening in 
1885 that I first visited Economy, a 
little German settlement on the bank of the 
river Obio; but not even the brightness of 
an August day could dispel the gloom which 
the strange quietness of the place cast over 


my spirits. In the midst of an earnest, 
active civilization, and yet not of it, this 
unique community seemed to belong to 
some past age, and was a very Rip Van 
Winkle among the stirring, progressive 
villages of Western Pennsylvania. Unique 
I believe it to be; quaint it certainly is; and 
its story, from the day it was founded up to 
the present time, cannot be fraught with 
intense interest to any one whose heart 
beats in sympathy with hnmanity in its 
struggles after an ideal human existence, 
though these struggles leap into errors 
which they might seem unpardonable. 

In the year 1803 a German named Rapp 
went out to America, accompanied by mem- 
bers of his fellow-countrymen whom he had 
won over to his own peculiar way of think- 
ing, and he founded in Pensylvania a little 
colony which he called Harmony. After 
twelve years, abandoning this settlement, 
’ he founded in Indiana a second settlement 
_ —New Harmony; but this was sold in 1824 
to Robert Owen, and returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, where he founded the village of 
Economy, seventeen miles from Pittsburgh. 
Here those of his follows who still survive 
live a lonely isolated life from which the 
average human heart, hungry for the sym- 
pathy and love which spring from the nat- 


ural relationships of life, would shrink 
almost as from a living death. 

Mr. Rapp’s mind was absorbed in the 
thought of the speed coming of Christ to 
earth again, and all his energies were bent 
towards the one object of amassing great 
wealth, not for his own benefit, but that it 
might be placed at the disposal of Christ at 
His second coming. The idea that our Lord 
could ever need our silver and gold, should 
He revisit the earth in bodily form; certainly 
seems to us a strange one; but we cannot 
for one moment doubt the sincerity of the 
founder of the Economites in trying to ac- 
complish his self-imposed task. . 

Judging rightly that the strictest economy 
would be necessary to the fulfilling of his 
purpose, Mr. Rapp drew up a code of rules 
which he thought well suited to the practice 
of economy, and his followers were required 
to abide by them. All things were to be in 
common; the money earned by their labor 
was to form one common fund; and one 
shop was opened from which all the bodily 
needs of theses simple people could be sup- 
plied without money or price from them. — 
The principal vow exacted from those join- 
ing this strange community was that of celi- 
bacy, and those members who were married 
before joining the Econontites were required 
to live separately. This vow, however, was 
binding upon the members only while they 
remained in the society. 

In cases of defection a forgiving spirit was 
manifested by the community, as is shown 
by the following incident. Shortly after the 
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society was founded two of the members—a 
man and a woman—left, and were married. 
Many years afterwards the man died. His 
wifs returned to‘Economy with her daugh- 
ter, also a widow and two small grandchil- 
dren; and she begged io be received with 
her family into the fold she had once de- 
spised, She was kindly re-admitted into the 
fellowship of the Economites; and she now 
lives among them as though she had never 
been a wanderingsheep. Hergrandchildren 
have a decided talent for music, and are pro- 
vided with music masters at the expense of 
the community. 

At the time the colony was founded, land 
in Pennsylvania was much cheaper than itis 
now, and the Economites acquired thousands 
of acres extending along the right bank of 
the Ohio. The greater portion of their land 
they set apart for ordinary agricultural pur- 
poses; the remainder they planted in vine- 
yards, the wine of which is justly celebrated 
for its richness and delicate flavor. 

Their houses are in the orthodox ‘‘ Deu- 
tsche”’ style, having all the doors and win- 
dows at the back, and presenting inhospi- 
table-looking fronts to the passers-by. Be- 
hind each house is a garden plot filled with 
flowers, brought from the Fatherland, and 
therefore dear to the German heart; and the 
front of each dwelling is ornamented by a 
hardy vine, which greatly relieves the mo- 
notony of red brick; though evidently the 
thought of utility alone led to the planting of 
the vine. 

A church was built, in which, Sunday 
after Sunday, Mr. Rapp proclaimed to his 
followers the Word of life. His daughter 
played the harmonium; while the men and 
women of the society, clad respectively in 
dark blue coats and dresses, and sitting on 
opposite sides of the building, sang praises 
to God. 

For more than ascore of years the Econ- 
omites lived on under the leadership of their 
sounder, following the same routine in their 
daily life, and at peace with God and man. 

. When Mr. Rapp died, Mr. Henrici, his as- 
siatsnt in managing the affairs of the settle- 
ment, succeeded him in its leadership. As 
time passed by, many members of the cum- 
munity were gathered in their fathers while 
but few came to fill their vacant places. 
Six years ago, when I made my first visit to 
Economy, only forty old men and women, 
with backs bent by hard labor and heads 
silvered by age, were left in the colony. 
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The manual labor necessary for farming 
their vast acres and managing their large 
dairies could not then be performed by the 
Econmites themselves, as it once had been, 
and laborers, mostly Germans, from the out- 
side world, had for some years past been 


employed by them. 


By this time, as the result of their years 
of toil and self-denial, the Economites had 
acquired wealth surpassing their fondest 
hopes. They had millions of dollars in- 
vested in railway and bank shares; while 
their broad acres, each year increasing in 
value, had come to be worth many times 
the sum paid for them; and their immense 
wine-cellars were filled with sparkling liquors 
which might have tempted the palate of 
Bacchus himself. 

Just before this, the only young member 
of the community, a man about thirty years 
of age, who was being trained to succeed 
Mr. Henrici in his position of trust when 
the latter should die, committed suicide by 
taking prussic acid. He left a letter stating 
that the burden of the responsibility which 
he knew might at any time be thrust upon 
him, added to the unrest caused by the un- 
natural life he was leading, rendered his ex- 
istence so miserable that he felt he must end 
it. I held in my hand the bottle which had 
contained the deadly drug; I saw the chair 
in which the poor victim sat when he took 
the fatal draught; and old Mr. Henrici’s 
eyes filled with tears as he spoke to my 
companions and myself of the young man 
and his tragic end. 

Since then about thirty new members. 
have joined the society of which Mr. Henrici 
still lives to be head. When I last visited 
Economy, some few months ago, I saw and 
conversed with the young man who fills the 
place of the one who took his own life, and 
who, in the natural causes of events, wil 
soon have control of an estate which princes 
might well covert. 

It is said that Miss Rapp in her youthful 
days had a lover among her father’s followers, 
and that the two wished to marry and leave 
the comnunity. However, a stern though 
well-meaning father interposed his authority, 
and the maiden was left to pine for three 
months behind a bolted door, while the dis- 
consolate and faithful lover sought to cheer 
her loneliness by playing under her window 
while her father slept. 

When I saw Miss Rapp she had reached 
an age beyond the years allotted to human- 


kind. Any traces of trouble and sorrow 
which once might have marred the serenity 
of her countenance had passed away, and 
her face spoke only of the deep abiding peace 
which comes from perfect heart-rest. The 
old German lady, with her dark blue silk 
gown, and a black silk square folded neatly 
over her breast, was a charming hostess, and 
she made sweet music for us on an old-fash- 
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ioned piano which she had brought from her 
native land. 

Before many years this quaint community 
will probably be a thing of the past; for any 
society founded upon principles so unnatural 
cannot be permanent. But upon those who 
knew the Economites best, the memory of 
their pure unselfish lives will not be without 
its lasting influence for good. 


_ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
CONFLICTS BETWEEN MEN AND BEASTS. 


LTHOUGH man in the beginning was 
given ‘“‘dominion over the beasts of 
the field,” he sometimes finds it difficult to 
enforce his claim to superiority. India, for 
instance, the English have found more diffi- 
culty in subduing the native animals than 
all the native men. Large rewards are 
offered for the scalps of dangerous wild 
beasts, and considerable sums are paid out 
for them every year. The country is visited 
annually by hunters from Europe who have 
an ambition to bag very large game, and 
the skins of some animals, like lions and 
tigers, bring prices that tempt persons to 
hunt them as a regular business. Still there 
are good reasons for believing that these 
animals are not diminishing in number or 
improving in their disposition and habits. 
During the seven years ending in 1881, gov- 
ernment reports show that over 140,000 of 
inhabitants of India were killed by wild 
beasts. This shows an annual average of 
over 20,000. The average annual deaths 
caused by venomous reptiles in India is put 
down as 17,500. The number of cattle, 
horses, and other farm animals killed by 
wild beasts and venomous serpents in each 
year is enormous. In 1881 it amounted to 
1,718. 
In the continued struggle between beasts 
and men, the former appear to have the 
best of it. No large jungle has been cleared 


‘of its ferocious beasts or deadly serpents, 


but the adventurous traveler or sportsman 
often finds the remains of a town that has 
been deserted by its inhabitants on account 
of the incursions of wild animals. In the 
year 1883 a determined war was waged 
against man-killing animals, but only 3,397 
were known to be killed. Of these only 250 


were leopards. Very few of the natives of 
India have fire-arms, and they never attempt 
to destroy wild beasts by using poisons. 
They do not take kindly to hunting as do the 
Arabs and Tartars. .A leopard, tiger, lynx, 
or cheetah sometimes boldly walks into a 
native village, generally composed of bam- 
boo huts, steals a child, terrifies the adult 
population, and makes good his retreat. An 


account was recently published of anenorm- 


ous cheetah that killed three persons, and 
severely wounded seven others during a sin- 
gle visit to a little town. It finally invaded 
a house, where it was shut up and killed. 
The English, who take great delight in 
hunting, have done good service in killing 
destructive wild beasts. Fortunately for the 
country, lions, tigers, and leopards are not 
gregarious. If they were, they could read- 
ily depopulate extensive districts. Few reg- 
iments of soldiers would care to encounter 
an army of tigers or leopards. As each 
family of these monsters requires quite an 
area for its support, they are less dangerous 
than if they went in flocks like buffaloes. 

This country was singularly fortunate in 
the character of its wild animals. They 
were numerons, but very few of them killed 
men or domesticated animals. The noose, 
antelope, deer and bisons furnished food 
for the early settlers, and were of very great 
advantage to them. Their meat took the 
place of beef, pork and mutton, and their 
hides were readily converted into money or 
used for domestic purposes. Even our 
bears were valuable in furnishing a substi- 
tute for pork. Wild animals have never 
interfered with the settlement or prosperity 
of any portion of this country. 


ANDREW’S FRIEND. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


Dass AZEL, Hazel, where are you?”’ 

‘*Here in the hammock!”’ I call 
lazily, as I see my brother Tom racing across 
the lawn with his two fox-terriers at his 
heels. 

“It’s a downright shame,” he begins, 
throwing himself upon the garden-seat under 
the cedar tree from which my hammock is 
suspended; ‘‘ the governor says I am to take 


’ the tumble-cart to the station, to meet the 


Indian prig, or rather pig!” 

** T should not go if I were you; tell father 
you’ve a headache, and he will be sure to let 
you off. Ever since you hurt your head 
through falling out of that precious tumble- 
cart, he has been fearfully anxious about 
your going out in the sun.” 

** Oh, it is not till half-past six! It will be 
quite cool then, so I don’t suppose shamming 
will answer this time. Well, I’m going to 
the strawberry-bed; so, if you want me, you 
will know where I am.”’ 

“* Stop a minute—I’ll come too,” swinging 
myself out of the hammock; “and I’ll give 
you fifty guesses to tell me how the Beauty 
has been spending her time this afternoon.” 

“* Rowing the cook? ”’ 

No—wrong.” 

“TI know,” and Tom chuckles grimly, 
** putting your things in order!” 

“Not a bit of it! Ever since three o’clock 
she has been in her room fixing her hair on 
top of her head in that new-fangled way that 
Miss Wetherall affects since her last visit to 
London! I suppose the Beauty intends to 
capitave the Beast, and thinks the newest 
style in coiffures the first thing necessary to 
his subjugation.” 

Perhaps I ought to explain here that we— 
Tom and Hazel Garnier—are the children of 
the Rector vf Maythorpe.: Nell or the 
Beauty, as we call her, is our sister; but:she 
is so much older than we are that we never 
look upon her as belonging tous at all. She 
is twenty-six, while Tom and I are 
eighteen and twenty—at least, I shall be 
twenty next week—and, besides, Nell snubs 
us so persistently because we are the young- 
sters that we quite look upon her as an 
ancient. 


Father is a dear old man, who never minds 
anything, unless we are late for church, or 
take to quabbling just outside his study door. 

We have a brother in the Indian Civil 
Service whose named is Andrew. Tom and 
I think him rather a prig; but we do not 
really know him very well, as he went abroad 


‘years ago, soon after our mother died, when 


we two were quite little, and he has not been 
home since. Last mail father received a 
letter from Andrew, saying that his great 
friend Captain Merewether was home on 
sick-leave; and expressing a wish—somehow 
Andrew always “expresses a wish’ and 
never askes straight out for what he wants— 
that father would invite this friend to the 
rectory. 

As all Andrew’s wishes are law, father 
has done so; and of course the captain is 
coming, which is a great bother, for he is 
sure to be a worry and spoil all our fun. 
Tom and I abused him so heartily that at 
last father remonstrated with us, and said 
he was sure that any friend of Andrew’s 
would be all that was pleasant, and that we 
should like him very much. 

This of course made us perfectly rabid; 
but we have been careful to keep our opin- 
ions to ourselves and growl and grumble in 
private, for fear of annoying father, and 
calling down on our heads another leeture on 
the perfections of Andrew’s friend, 

There goes the first gong; so 1 must go in 
and dress for dinner. I hate leaving the 
hammock and the ‘“‘ House on the Marsh;” 
but I must not be late for dinner to-night, or 
I shall get into hot water with the Beauty. 

As I run up-stairs to my room, I hear the 
wheels of the tumble-cart crunching on the 
gravel sweep; and from the window I see 
Tom, looking awfully cross, throwing out a 
brown portmanteau with the letters ** V. M.” 
painted on it in white. 

‘“* What on earth can his christian mame 
be?’ I say to myself, as I pull out my re- 
gular evening dinner dress—a rather old- 
fashioned pink muslin—and begin putting it — 
on. 

I wish I had been in time to see him get 
out of the cart. I wonder if Tom made him 
climb over the back or jump from the wheel; 
either way must have given him a shock, I 


should think—and I am very glad of it! If 
he is going to stay here long, the sooner he 
learns that the only way of getting into and 
out of the tumble-cart is to tumble, the 
better! 

By this time I have finished my toilette, 
and, dashing down-stairs two steps at a time, 
I reach the drawing-room just as Jarvis is 
striking the second gong. 

As I go into the roum, I see Nell, looking 
lovely in her best cream-colored muslin, 
standing in the window talking to Captain 
Merewether, who is admiring the view. 

Looking at the Beauty, in her pretty fresh 
gown, with her hair successfully coiled on 
the top of her head, I am painfully conscious 
of my old pink frock and rough curly crop of 
hair—which by the by, never will lie smooth, 
do what I will—and wish to goodness that I 
had put on a less shabby gown, not to do 
honor to the guest, for I do not care a straw 
what he thinks of me, but because I know 
Nell will take the opportunity, when she and 
Iare alone together after dinner, of lecturing 
me on my untidiness. 

‘This is my little sister Hazel, Captain 
Merewether,”’ says Nell, in her most patron- 
izing way; and I bow, pretending not to see 
the captain’s outstretched hand. 

“That is a neat snub!” whispers Tom, 
who had just followed me into the room. 
“By Jove, Hazel, you did it with such an 
air, you might have been the Beauty herself!” 

At this moment dinner is announced, and 
we march solemnly into the dining-room, 
Nell and Captain Merewether first, and 
father, Tom, and I behind. 

During dinner I have time to observe 
Captain Merewether. He is very tall and 
rather nice-looking, with black hair and 
moustache, and queer geenish-colored eyes 
which always look as if they were laughing. 
He has a knack of screwing an eye-glass 
into his left eye and suddenly turning it 
upon the person who is speaking which is 
rather embarrassing, not to say rude; but he 
is better-looking, on the whole, that I ex- 
pected. As forthe “sick-leave,” I think that 
is humbug, for he appears to be in perfectly 
rude health, to judge from his appetite. He 
tells us a great many Indian stories, and 
talks incessantly about Andrew, at the 
mention of whose name Tom makes an aw- 
ful face at me through the branches of an 
azalea which decorates the middle of th 
table. 


~ The Beauty makes herself very agreeable 
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to Captain Merewether; evidently he admires 
her, and certainly she looks very well this 
evening, with a great bunch of Austrian 
briar roses in the front of herdress. Nell is 
tall and fair, with wavy light hair and dark 
eyes and eyebrows. She is quite the belle 
of our part of the world; and I notice that’ 
she is playing off all the little airs and graces 
I know so well on Captain Merewether and 
apparently with perfect success, 

When the gentlemen come into the draw- 
ing-room, to my surprise, Captain Mere- 
wether, after talking to Nell for 2 moment, 
comes over to the window where T am sit- 
ting, playing with Jack and Jill, Tom’s two 
terriers. 

** Have you still got Tiger?” he asks. 

I stare at him in astonishment. : 

** How doyou know anything about Tiger?” 
I demand brusquely, quite forgetting my 
good resolution to try to be polite for father’s 
sake. 

“Oh,” he replies, laughing, ‘‘I know all 
about him, and your pony; and I even knew 
how to get out of the tumble-cart without 
breaking my neck! Also, will you tell me 
why your sister has changed her style of 
hair-dressing? I think I like the knot at 
the back of the head better; but I am not 
sure.” 

I sit perfectly bewildered, wondering what 
he will say next, and thinking he is the most 
impudent being I have ever met. He sees 
my astonishment, and is evidently deter- 
mined not to enlighted me yet, for he goes 
on:— 

“You sing a great deal, I krfow. You 
have lately got ‘Laddie.’ Will you sing it 


presently ?” 


“No, won’t!” I burst out in a 
Who is this man who can tell all we do and 
say, as if we had known him for years? 

He sees I am angry, and says penitently:— 

“TIT beg your pardon—I did not mean 
to annoy you; but Andrew always told me 
so much about you all that I could not resist 
mystifying you a little. 1 seem to know you 
quite well, and have beén looking forward to 
hearing you sing ever since I knew I was 
coming here. Do you remember those pho- 
tographs of old Tiger and the pony and cart 
that you sent to Andrew two years ago? 
They decorate the walls of his bungalow; 
and I know them seo well, I should recognise 
the originals anywhere. Then there is that 
capital photograph of your sister—the tinted 
one—in the white evening dress, I mean, 
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with her hair low on her neck. I noticed at 
once that she had changed her style of hair- 
dressing; dtherwise I should have known 
her if I had met her in the street. I do not 
think I have seen any photograph of you, 
except one, in which you are taken in a ham- 
mock; but it is not very much like you now.” 

“Oh, that thing! It was not taken bya 
reai photograther. Ernest Davies had his 
camera here one day three summers ago, 
and took us all—one worse than another. I 
«ame out I know, with a fiendish expression, 
and my hands larger than anything else in 
the picture! But how funny it is that you 
know such a lot about us all! We never 
even heard of you till father said you were 
coming. I suppose he and Nell knew who 
you were, for Andrew always writes to 
them; but Tom and I never read his letters 
unless we are obliged—they are so long- 
winded!” 

At thie moment the Beauty comes up and 
asks Captain Merewhether if he would like 
to take a stroll on the terrace, to which he 
asserts. I suppose she thinks our tete-a-tete 
has lastei long enough; and I have never 
been more grateful to her in all my life. 
Why did she let him pass the tea-table? I 
should have been spared the trouble of An- 
drew’s photagraphs if she had only caught 
him when he and father first game into the 
drawing-room. 

I should think I have altered since that 
awful photograph was taken I wasreallya 
hideous girl when I was seventeen; but 
. even Nell says I am not so bad now, and, 

at all events, there are two people in the 
’ world who really Jook upon me as good- 
looking. They are Tom and Ernest Davies. 
My nose is rather turned up, I admit; but 
my eyes are good—hazel, like my name— 
and my hair is crewn and curly. It curls 
naturally too, and Nell has to do hers in 
paper every night of her life! So at least I 
have one pull over the Beauty! 

‘* Hazel, here is Ernest; he wants to know 
if you will come — us on Thursday to 
Langdown.” 

“IT can’t go on Thursday,” I reply, nod- 
ding to Ernest. ‘Nell says I must go to 
. the Wetheralls’ garden-party, which I know 
I shall hate. I have a most elaborate new 
gown for the occasion, and the Beauty will 
never be content to go alone.”’ 

“ Well,” says Tom sulkily, ‘‘ she has Cap- 
tain Merewether to go with her. Surely 
you need not sacrifice yourself!” 


‘*Hooray! No more I need! Of course 
she won’t want me now; in fact, there is 
room for only three to go comfortably in the 
T-cart, and of course father is going. I am 
so glad I can come with you—I like riding 
to Langdown far better than playing feeble 
tennis at Fairfield. What time must we 
start?” 

**Oh, let us go early, and then we shall be 
back in time for me to give you and Ernest 
your revenge at tennis before dinner-time! ” 
says Tom. ‘I want that set to be finished, 
for lam sure I shall get the box of choco- 
late. ” 

** Not a bit of it!” says Ernest. “ Hazel 
played so splendidly yesterday that we shall 
win as sure as anything! We shall perhaps 
give you a few of the very commonest cho- 
colates; but Hazel will have all the caramels 
and I the creams. That will be a fair divi- 
sion, I think.” 

Ernest is our doctor’s son, and ever since 
we came to Maythorpe, sixteen years ago, 
he has been our dearest playfellow. Tom 
and he were at Haileybury together, and are 
now both at Cambridge. During the vaca- 
tions we three are almost inseparable; and, 
when the two boys are away, I mope about 
dreadfully, and count the days till they 
come back again. Ernest is very good 
to me—quite like another brother, only 
much more polite. Once or twice it has 
crossed my mind that he has visions of 
marrying me, or rather of asking me to 
marry him; but as he is a year and a half 
younger than { am, the sooner he get that 
idea out of his head the better. 

** Really, Hazel,”’ declares Nell, ‘‘ I don’t 
see the use of you having pretty gowns, for 
you never will go anywhere! It is lucky for 
you that Captain Merewether ig here, and 


very anxious to accompany tates and me to. 


the Wetheralls’ garden-party; if he had not 
been, you would have been obliged to come, 
for I ‘should not have known what excuse to 
make for you. As it is, I am gure Mrs. 
Wetherall will be quite pleased that we 
should bring her such an excellent substi- 
tute. It is a real triumph to take a new 
man to one of these parties, where one 
always meets the same boys year in year out.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
APTAIN MEREWETHER has been 


with us a week, and we—Tom and I— 
have found out that he is not so bad, after 
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all, though we have seen but little of him, 
having kept out of his way as much as possi- 
ble. But really, on the whole, he is not so 
disagreeable as we had made up our minds 
he would be. 

To-day is Thursday, and I am standing in 
Nell’s room, waiting for the horses to be 
brought round; for I am going with the boys 
to Langdown. The Beauty is busy putting 
some finishing touches, in the way of lace 
and bows of ribbon, to her dress for the 
famous party. It is a pretty dress of white 
Indian muslin, trimmed with coffee-colored 
lace and shaded brown ribbons; and, as I 
look at it and think how becoming it will be 
to my beautiful sister, I almost wish I were 
going to Fairfield, too, that I might see the 
sensation which her entrance with Captain 
Merewether will be sure to make. 

My reflection are cut short by Tom’s voice 
shouting to me to “look sharp down;”’ so, 


. with a hurried good-by to the Beauty, I fly 


down-stairs, and in ten minutes have quite 
forgotten the existence of Nell and the cap- 
tain in the pleasure of making my pony take 
all the ditches along the side of the high- 
road. 

Four hours later I am lying on the grass 
under the cedar tree; Tom is making a lovely 
strawberry-squash, and Ernest is pouring 
out the tea, and cutting huge slices of plum- 
cake. We are all very hungry after our ride, 
and are enjoying our tea even more than 
usual, if that be possible; for we are fond of 
our afternoon tea, we three. 

“It’s wonderful the quantity of bread and 
butter I can eat when the bread is new!” 
say Tom, mashing the strawberries with one 
hand and raising his tea with the other. “I 
wish Jarvis would hurry with that second 
plateful. Iam simply starving; and it is of 
no use beginning on‘cake until one has laid 
a substantial layer of bread and butter.” 

“1 can see his legs coming down the ter- 
race-steps,’’ 1 say, raising myself on my 
elbow, and peering through the lowest 
branches of the cedar, which almost touch 
the ground on the side nearest the house. 

Tom seizes the tea-cosey, and as Jarvis 
comes up, flings it full at him without look- 
ingup. Ashe ducks his head to avoid it, 
we see, to our horror, that it is not Jarvis, 
but Captain Merewether! We are awfully 


‘taken uback, and Tom stammers a lame 


apology, while Ernest and I, instead of help- 
ing him out, go off into shouts of laughter, 
in which Captain Merewether joins heartily. 
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I am the first to recover myself, atid, tarn- 
ing to the captain, 1 ask him how he 6hjoyed 
the party, and why he is back so early. 

‘“*T did not go, afterall,” he replies. “The 
three o’clock post brought me some letters 
which required immediate answers, so I en- 
treated your father and Miss Garnier to go 
without me, for I did not like them to wait. I 
promised to walk over to Fairfield ifI finished 
my letters in anything like decent time; but 
it is half-past five now, so I think it is too 
late. Besides, it is a good mile and a half, 
is it not? And, though your sister took 
great pains to explain the way to me, I am 
afraid I should not find it very easily, May 
I stay, and will you give me some tea?” 

I get up from the grass with as good grace 
as I can muster, and, pouring out a cup of 
tea, hand it to the captain. I hate this 
interruption in the midst of our fun; and I 
know Tom and Ernest will go off in a min- 
ute, leaving me in the lurch. Sure enough 
there they go off urmuring something 
about the bull-pup! What selfish fellows 
they are! How on earth am I to amuse this 
man for the next hour ? 

‘* Who is that young man with your broth- 
er?” asked the captain, after a pause. sé 

‘*Our doctor’s son, Ernest Davies,” I re- 
ply. Ernest has been away during the last 
week, so the captain has not seen him. 
He Tom’s greatest friend, and mine too; 
he is at Twiaty with Tom.” 

“*Oh, the hero of the camera?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

Another long pause, during which I nearly 
choke myself with a cracknel biscuit, which 
I do not want, and only take out of politness. 

‘* Have you ever seen anything like these 
bangles ?’’ says Captain Merewether, pulling 
a box out ot his pocket, and showing two 
lovely gold bracelets, very curiously worked. 

‘*No, never. How beautiful they are!” 
I answered eagerly, glad of anything which 
will make conversation. ‘‘ Did you bring 
them from India?” 

“Yes. Do you like them?” 

‘*Very much. Whom are they for?” 
This unlucky question slips out before I ~ 
know I have said it! “* Oh, I beg your par- 
don!” I murmur, blushing crimson, and 
wishing the earth would open and swallow 
meup. ‘I did not mean”—— 


‘*Don’t apologize, please, Miss Hazel; 


they are for you—er—er—your brother sent 


them home for you. He thought you would 
perhaps like this curious Burmese work.” 
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“Did Andrew send them to me? Are 
you sure he did not mean them for Nell ? 
How very kind of him! Why, he has never 
sent me anything before! Ido love these— 
they are most beautiful! Thank you, Cap- 
tain Merewether, for bringing them. What 
has he sent Nell?” 

“This is the only thing he asked me to 
bring; but I know he is sending home a box, 
so I suppose his present for Miss Garnier is 
in that. I dare say it is some large article 
which he was afraid to ask me to pack.” 

All the time he is speaking Captain Mere- 
wether is blushing like a girl—why I cannot 
imagine; but I expect he and Andrew had 
some tiff about the parsel he was to bring 
home, and now he is rather ashamed of him- 
self that he did not bring Nell’s present as 
well as mine. 

“‘ Well, I shall write and thank Andrew 
for these lovely bangles. I have not written 
» bin: for ages; but I must now.” 

** Don’t be in a hurry, Miss Hazel; I think 
your brother is sending you something more 
in the box, and it would be a pity you should 
have to write twice.”’ 

** So it would; and it will cost tenpence, 
too, whereas, if I wait, I can make one five- 
penny stamp do for both. I wonder why 
Andrew has begun to shower presente on 
me all of asudden? It’s awful nice of him, 
and I think he shall have those slippers I 
have been working at for soleng. Why, to- 
morrow is my birthday! I do believe An- 
drew must have counted up, and calculated 
that you would be here some time about 
then; that is why he sent me the bangles! ”’ 

** I expect that is how it was, for I know 
he has a birthday book. I looked into it one 
day, and read all your names.”’ 


‘* By the way, what is your christain name, | 


Captain Merewether? I know the initial is 
Y.,’ and I wondered, when I saw it on your 
portmanteau, what it could be.” 

“It is ‘ Vivian,’ an awful mouthful, isn’t 
it? I was called after my godfather, who 
ought to have left me his property; but he 
has not done so, and here I am, saddled with 
a ridiculous name and no compensation for 
it! 1 consider I have been swindled! ”’ 

We both laugh at this; and I think to my- 
self that [ was wrong in being so prejudiced 
against Andrew’s friend, for he is very 

t. 

“Did you say to-morrow would be your 
birthday, Miss Hazel ?”’ 

“Yes; and we are going to have a pic- 


nic up the river. You will come, won’t 
you?” 

** With pleasure. How many will there 
be ? ” 

** Oh, two big boats full, and the outrigger! 
There will be Nell and Tom, and you and I 
and Ernest—that is ive—and Miss Wetherall 
and her two brothers, and Mr. Forbes, 
father’s curate, and his sister, Mrs. Lyon, 
and her daughter, and Edith and Alice 
Hornby and their cousin Mr. Dacre. That 
makes fourteen; so there will be six in each 
of the big boats and two in the outrigger. 
We are to take our tea up to Coot island, 
which belongs to Sir George Betram. He is 
very kind, and allows us to light a fire and 
do just what we please. I dare say he will 
join us; Nell said she would ask him if she 
saw him at the Wetheralls’; and as he is 
sure to be there, and equally sure to do 
whatever Nell proposes, there will be fifteen, 
and not fourteen at my birthday picnic to- 
morrow.” 

** And how are you going to arrange the 
boats, so that we can all go with the person 
we prefer?” asks the captain, screwing in 
his eye-glass and looking at me fixedly. 

** Oh, I suppose they will sort themselves 
all right! Nell and Sir George, Edith and 
Alick with Dick and Jack Wetherall, Mr. 
Dacre and Miss Lynn, and Mr. Forbes and 
Ida Wetherall. Tom must look after Mrs. 
Lynn—goodness, how he will hate it!—for 
she is very nervous on the river. I am to 
go with Ernest in the outrigger; I promised 

” 


‘* And where am I to go?” 

“Oh, I forgot you! I think you must 
help Tom with Mrs. Lynn. You won't 
mind, will you? She is very nice.” 

‘*T hoped perhaps [ might get a chance of 
taking some one in the outrigger; but it is 
just my luck to find it is already bespoken; 


_ and, as you say, Mrs. Lynn is nervous, per- 


haps she prefers going in one of the large 
boats.” 

‘* Mrs, Lynn will never be induced to go 
in anything but a randan—in fact, none of 
the girls like the outrigger but me. If you 
will, you can scull me home again, for 
Ernest will have to do his share of the 
heavy work coming back, and I was think- 
ing I should have to get Tom to bring me 
home again; but, if you do not mind, that 
will arrange everything very well.” 

“*T shall be delighted, Miss Hazel. Please 
remember that is a bargain. I will not give 
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up my place to Dick, or Jack, or Mr. Forbes, 
or even Sir George, if he should go down on 
his knees for it!” 

“« There is no fear of that; Sir George will 
not budge from the stern of the boat where 
Nell is. Now that we have settled how we 
are all to go to and come back from Coot 
island, I must go and see if father and Nell 
have returned; I want to show them An- 
drew’s lovely bangles.’’ 


CHAPTER Iit. 


HAT induced each of my three old 
aunts to send me a copy of Gold 

Dust? As they all live together, it would 
be most natural if they discussed among 
themselves what they should give their 
niece; but they are the three most secretive 
old beings in Christendom, and never tell 
each other anything. I wish they did; for 
then I should not be suffering from three 
Gold Dusts! I think I shall give Tom and 
Ernest each one; I am sure they will ap- 
preciate them. I ought not to grumble, 
though, for I have a heap of birthday pres- 
ents. Father has given me a rocking-chair, 
and the boys have clubbed together and 
bought me a most lovely riding-whip. Even 


- Captain Merewether asked if I would ac- 


cept an Indian charm, a little god made in 
jade, the possession of which ensures 
“riches and happiness,” according to the 
Hindoo from whom he got it. Then there 
are half-a-dozen pairs of long tan gloves 
from Nell, and Andrew’s bangles, so I think 
Tam very lucky. 


Two o’clock finds all our party at the boat- . 


house. It is sometime before we are 
properly settled; for, in the fear of their 
various preferences being discovered, 
everybody tries persistently to get into the 
wrong boat. Thus Edith Hornby sticks 
closely to Dick Wetherall, when she knows 
a8 well as I do that her place is in the stern 
of the boat in which his ‘brother Jack is 
rowing stroke. Mr. Forbes settles himself 
beside his own sister, quite ignoring the 
fact that he has promised Ida Wetherall to 
help her to steer the second randan. At 
last, however, every one is settled in his and 
her right place, and we start, that is to say, 


_ Ernest and I do, leaving the others far 


bebind. 


I wonder why Ernest is so quiet; he is 
generally very talkative. It suddenly flashes 
upon me that the moment I am always 
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dreading has come, and that this dreadful 
boy is going to make a noodle of himself 
and propose. 

What shall I do? I begin talking about 
everything I can think of—the fine crop of 
hay, my new rocking-chair, father’s goloshes 
that he always insists on wearing when he 
goes fishing—anything to divert Ernest and — 
prevent him from saying what I plainly see 
he is making up his mind to say. 

At last, as I pause for breath, he bursts’ 
out:— 

Hazel, I want you to marry mef I 
shall never be happy unless you do; and I 
know Tom would like it; and—and please 
won’t you think about it? ” 

It requires all my force of will to keep me” 
from laughing. It has never occurred to 
me that one ought to marry a person because” 
one’s brother would like 

I turn to Ernest, and say as gravely as I 
can:— 

‘* My dear Ernest, you are a perfect noodle 
to think of such a thing! Why, I am a year 
and a half older than you! We should have 
to wait ten years at the very least before we 
could marry, and by that time we should be 
bored to death with each other! No, no; 
we have always been dear friends, and I 
hope shal] always remain so; but don’t you 
ever talk such nonsense to me again, for r 
won’t stand it! ”’ 


I am trying to lash myself into a good 


_ ‘Tage, thinking that I shall frighten Ernest 


from ever mentioning the subject of matri 
mony to me again. 

But, Hazel, Tom said,” he begins. 

**T don’t care what Tom said, and I won’t 
listen to it,” I respond promptly, pushing 
my fingers into my ears. ‘If Tom has put 
you up to this, he ought to be ashamed of 
himself; and so I shall tell him!” 

‘Oh, please don’t say anything about it, 
and I[ will try not to offend you again! But 
I have never seen any one to compare with 
you; you are so pretty and jolly, and just 
my style! Well, I won’t say anything more 
about it, only I shall never marry now!” 

He is so dejected that be makes me feel 
quite uncomfortable for a minute; but, to 
my joy, I see the other boats coming up; we 
have been drifting all this time, so they 
have caught us, and for the rest of our jour- 
ney I am{careful that we all keep together, 
for I will not risk a second tete-a-tete with 
this dreadful boy, or he will quite spoil all 
my,enjoyment. 
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‘We have great fun at tea. Every one is 
in the highest spirits except wretched Ernest. 
I wish he would try to look cheerful, even if 
he does not feel so, for it is quite horrible to 
‘see the reproachful eyes he turns upon me 
whenever I laugh. I suppose he expects 

e to be subdued; but really I do not feel a 
bit overcome by this my first proposal. I 
mean to enjoy myself in spite of Ernest, 
who sits moodily on a log. 

After tea, which takes a long time, hor we 
make a regular meal of it, we all pair off for 
astroll. In my anxiety to get away from 
Ernest, whom I see bearing down upon me, 
1 accept Captain Merewether’s suggestion 


that he and I shall go over to the other side 


of the island, and pick some forget-me-nots 
which we saw as we came along. 
Accordingly we start; all the others have 
dispersed, except Nell and Sir George, who 
have settled themselves under a tree. He 
is. holding her large white parasol, so that I 
cannot see her face as we pass; but I guess, 
from the earnest way in which he is speak- 
ing, that he is either proposing or else on the 
very verge of it, and I do not think Nell will 


aay No’’ to the master of Coot Park anda . 


mansion in Grosvenor square. 

_ Captain Merewether does look so hand- 
some in flannels! He really is a nice man, 
and extremely good-looking. It is a great 
shame to allow oneself to be prejudiced 
against people before one sees them. I made 
up my mind, before he came, that I should 
loathe him, and now I like him very much. 
Well, luckily he does not know how I hated 
him beforehand, or he would never have 
asked me to row home with him. I am 
looking forward to that return journey. 
How furious Ernest will be! For he thinks 
he is the only one of our party, except Tom, 
who can manage the outrigger, I dare say 
at this moment he is fondly imagining that I 
am going back with him. I would sooner 
walk home than do that. 

I light a pipe, Miss Hazel?’ says 
Captain Merewether. 

“Of course. You don’t think I mind 

tobacco, do you? I like nothing better. 
Tom and Ernest have quite educated me, 
and now I know all the different brands 
perfectly. That is Latakia you smoke, isn’t 
it?” 
“Yes. By the way, the young man you 
eall ‘ Ernest’ looked very unhappy at tea. 
‘What had you been doing to him coming up 
to make him so depressed ?”’ 
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': feel myself blushing hotly as Captain 
Merewether puts this question, and stam- 
mer hastily:— 

‘** Oh, he has rather a curious temper, and 
I gave him a lecture which annoyed him, I 
suppose! I think he took it to heart though, 
for he appeared to me chastened. It is 
somewhere here, I think, that we saw the 
forget-me-nots.”’ 

Saying this, I begin searching about in a 
perfectly dry ditch where no forget-me-nots 
evergrew. But I am axnious to change the 
subject, for I have a conviction that Captain 
Merewether guesses the truth. He sees my 
confusion, and mercifully lets the subject 
drop. 

“*T think they grow nearer the water,” he 
says; and, going to the edge of the river, in 
five minutes he returns with his hands full 
of flowers. He then gives them all fo me, 
and I begin arranging them in one big bunch 
to wear in my belt. 

** May I not have one or two for my but- 
ton-hole?”’ he asks. 

‘Oh, certainly! I will make you up a 
bouquet when I have tied this one.” 

Having put mine together, I fasten them 


in the front of my frock, throwing away a” 
red rose that I have been wearing all the 


afternoon. 
‘* Tf you allow me, I will have that as well 


as the forget-me-nots. It is a pity to throw — 


it away, for it is not dead, and it will look 
very well in the button-hole of my blazer. 
Roses and forget-me-nots are my favorite 
flowers; and now I shall like them more 
than ever, for they will always remind me of 
this delightful day!” 

‘* You don’t mean to say you like them 
better than gardenas and stephanotis and all 
those lovely things that come out of green- 
houses? Nell gets them sometimes; Sir 
George has such a quantity of glass at Coot, 
and I always want them so dreadfully! Do 
you réally mean to have that rose? Of 
course you can, if you like; but I think it is 
dead. I have worn it ever since we 
started.’’ 

Just then we hear Tom’s shrill whistle, 
which is the signal for us to reassemble and 
make a start for home. By the time we get 
to the landing-stage, the two randans are 
full, every one going back as they came. 
Ernest is standing waiting, evidently ex- 
pecting me to take my place in the stern of 
the outrigger. 

** You must row in Tom’s boat, Ernest; 
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Captain Merewether is going to scull me 
home,” I say quite calmly. 

Without a word he turns away; but I can 
see his face is clouded, and, as he takes his 
oar in the bow of the big boat, [ hear him 
mutter to Tom:— 

‘¢T dare say that soldier can’t scull a bit! 
They are sure to upset. I hope he will be 
drowned! 

Captain Merewether has overheard him 
too, for he calls out, langhing:— 

“It’s all right, Mr. Davis; I promise you 
I will not let Miss Garnier drown.”’ 

What an awful cub he must think Ernest! 
_ Rowing home in the moonlight is lovely. 
Captain Merewether tells me such lots of 
things about his life in India, and the Afg- 
han campaign, and all the hardships he and 
his men had to undergo. Then he begins 
talking of his home in Derbyshire, and of his 
two sisters, and how he would like me to 
know them. 

Why on earth should I know them? I 
think to myself. I dare say they are very 
nice; but I do not see the least likelihood of 
my ever coming across them. 

Iam roused from my speculations about 


the Misses Merewether by the abrupt ques-- 


tion :— 


' “Should you like to go to India, Miss 
Hazel?” 


_ “Yes, very much. I have always wanted 


. to see the East,” I reply. 


“Why don’t you suggest to Andrew that 
should go out and keep house for him ? 
He would be much the better for some one 
to look after him.” 
“Then he can marry, or get a house- 
keeper! Though I should like nothing bet- 
ter than to go out to India, I don’t think I 
could get on with Andrew for very long; he 
would worry me. I.have not seen him for 
ten years; but, when I recall the way he 
used to tease me about keeping my hair tidy 
and wiping my shoes, I know very well that 
it would never do for me to think of going to 
keep house for him. His fads would drive 
me to an early grave.” 
_ Captain Merewether does not say any- 
thing; he only looks at me in an odd sort of 
Way, and half begins to speak, but checks 
himself. I suppose he thinks I am ungrate- 
ful to Andrew; and certainly the present he 
sent me was lovely. Perhaps I ought not to 
have shown so plainly that I do not particu- 
y care for my elder brother. 

‘Captain Merewether—Hazel! 


ANDREW’S FRIEND. 


It is Tom’s voice shouting to us as we 
near the boat-house.. 
‘*Oh, I say, Captain Merewether, here is 
a telegram for you! lt came about an hour 
ago, and the governor is very anxious you 
should have it at once. How you have been 
dawdling along, Hazel! Our boats have 
been in this quarter of an hour. You must 
look sharp, or you won’t get any supper! ”’ 

I am turning away towards the house, 
when the captain, who has been reading his 
telegram in the bright moonlight, comes up 
to me. 

‘*T must go up town to-night, Miss Hazel! 
This,”’ pointing to the telegram, “is from 
my agent. There is some business which I 
must attend to myself; no written instruc- 
tions will do.”’ 

‘But you are not going away now, are 
you?” Esay, thinking how horrid it will be 
when he is gone. 

** Yes, I am afraid I must catch the 10.45 
train; and I see it is nearly ten o’clock now! 
Will you excuse my coming in to supper? 
I will see your father for a minute; but I 
will not make any formal adieux, for that 
will only break up your pleasant party, 
which I should not like to do.” 

“* Surely, though, you will come back to- 
morrow or Monday, won’t you? You talk 
as if you were starting for India this very 
minute, instead of just going up to Lon- 
don! ” 

Well, I do not know what this business 
may be, or how long it will take to arrange. 
I have only three months’ leave, and six 
weeks of that is nearly over. I shall cer- 
tainly return if I can; but—will you be sorry 
if I cannot come back again, Hazel?” 

We are standing on the terrace, and the 
glare of light from the open hall door falls 
full on Captain Merewether’s face. He 
looks haggard and pale, quite changed from 
what he was two hours ago, when he gave 
me the forget-me-nots. I suppose he is 
sorry to have to go away so suddenly, and 
perhaps he is tired with the long pull home 
from Coot island; anyhow, I have never 
seen such alteration in any man’s face. 

The gong for supper sounds, and I put out 
my hand. 

**T am so sorry you,” I begin; but do not 
finish my regrets, for, before I can do so, 
Captain Merewether has kissed, not shaken, 
my hand, and is gone! 

I turn slowly into the house, and go to my 
room to prepare for supper. Somehow f 
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feel very low, I wonder why, when we have 
had such a perfectly lovely day. As I come 
down-stairs, I find the whole party, except 
father, crossing the hal) to the dining-room. 
The beauty looks radiant, and I feel sure 
that my surmise was correct, and that she 
has accepted Sir George. 

Just as we begin supper father comes in; 
and presently I hear him telling Mrs. Lynn 
of Captain Merewether’s sudden departure. 

Dear me, how bored I feel with all these 
people! I wish they would go. 

After supper, to my horror, Tom suggests 
we should have a dance. 

“Then I will play for you, for I am 
tired,” I say; and, seating myself at the 
piano, I begin playing my favorite waltz: 
“Thine alone.’”’ I feel very cross 
Ernest, who is not dancing, comes up, and 
stands just behind me. 

** Where did you get that from ?”’ he asks. 
“What? This waltz? Why, you gave it 
to me last Christmas; don’t you recollect ?”’ 
“No, no—not the waltz—the ring.” 

I look down at my hands; and there, sure 

enough, beside the two that I always wear 
is the seal-ring which Captain Merewether 
asked me to take care of for him when we 
started from the island. 
*_“ Good gracious! ” making an awful bun- 
gle in the music, and calling down ‘on my 
head a sharp reproof from Tom, who is ‘“re- 
- ‘yversing,’’ much to his own satisfaction, with 
Ida Wetherall. ‘I quite forgot to give this 
back. What shall Ido? I am sure Captain 
Merewether will think he has lost it. I 
must send it to him, I suppose. How stu- 
pid of me not to notice it when I was wash- 
ing my hands for supper! But then I always 
wash my hands with my rings on.” 

At last Mrs. Lynn is saying good-night, 
and thanking us for her pleasant day; and 
then the party breaks up. 

Iam very glad when they are all gone; 
and, as I stand looking out of my window 
at the moon still shining on the river, I sud- 
denly remember that I never gave any an- 
swer to the question Captain Merewether 
asked me:— 

* Will you be sorry if I cannot come back 
again, Hazel?” 


CHAPTER Iv. 


M, you are perfectly unbearable! I 
hate you, and wish the vacation 
was over! If you are going to be as disa- 
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greeable for the next two months as you 
have been for the last three days, I don’t 
know how I shall be able to stand it.” 

** Well, I like that! You say I am disa- 
greeable. Allow me to tell you that I think 
itis you. There has been no speaking to 
you ever since Friday. I don’t think I have 
ever seen you so nasty before; and that is 
saying a good deal, for you can be very 
nasty when you like;’’ and Tom goes off in 
a rage, leaving me in no very pleasant frame 
of mind. 


I do not know what has come to us, for © 


Tom and I hardly ever quarrel; and yet, 
since my birthday, we have squabbled un- 
ceasingly. The Beauty says that it is my 
fault, and that I am over-excited. What 
she means I cannot imagine, for 1 was never 
cooler in my life. Really it is she who is 
excited. She is tremendously taken up with 
Sir George, and talks incessantly of the wed- 
ding and the trousseau, until I am perfectly 
tired of the whole thing. Well, I am never 


‘going to marry—I know that! 


There is the front-door bell! Sir George, 
of course, with a bunch of hot-house flowers 
as big as his head! I wish I had some one 
to bring me flowers. Nobody ever gave me 
any. Oh, yes, those forget-me-nots! Well, 
they do not count for much, for they are 
only wild things. I want a regular bouquet— 
stephanotis and maiden-hair and big carna- 
tions! 

I wonder if Captain Merewethber will come 
back? I suppose the business was very 
urgent—something at the Horse Guards, he 
told father. I wish he would come back, 
for it would not be so dull then. Now Nell 
is engaged, and Tom is cross, and Ernest 
will not come near the house, because I have 
refused him—idiot! I should be awfully 
glad of the captain foracompanion. ‘* Viv- 
ian Merewether!” I think it is a pretty 
name. I wonder what his mother and sis- 
ters call him? “ Vivian” is too swellish 
for every day use, and there is no way of 
shortening it. I wonder what I ought to do 
about this ring of his? taking it off my 
watch chain where I have hung it for safety. 
I must send it back, of course; it is a very 
good stone, and well set, too. But what an 
extraordinary crest! It looks like an eagle 
sitting on a door-scraper. Ido not suppose 
it is really that, but it is something very like 
it. The motto I cannot make out at all. 
I wonder if it is safe for me to go into the 
drawing-room? Sir George must have fin- 


. indeed than I should care to own. 


ished his greetings and presented his bou- 
quet by now, and it is quite five o’clock and 
time for tea. 

I pause at the drawing-room door and rat- 
tle the handle and cough in a warning way; 
then I walk in and find, not the Beauty and 
her elderly admirer, but father and—Captain 
Merewether! 

‘* Here is Captain Merewether, Hazel, my 
dear,’”’ says father, as I stand staring in the 
doorway. 

“How do you do, Miss Hazel? You did 
not expect to find me here. My business 
has not taken as long as I expected it would, 
so here I am back again! ” 

“T am very glad to see you,’’ I say at last. 

I am so taken aback, I cannot think of 
anything more original. I am conscious of 
being ‘‘ very glad’’ to see him, more glad 
I know 
now—it is revealed to me in a flash—why 
the last three days have been so dull; why 
Tom has been so disagreeable. Poor Tom! 
I think he was right; it was I, and not he, 
who was out of temper, and all because the 
authorities at the Horse Guards could not 
get on without Vivian Merewether. Ap- 
parently I cannot get on very well without 
him either.” 

“Miss Hazel, I have brought you some 
flowers,’ says the captain, putting a white 


box into my hands. - 


I open it, and find on a bed of wadding 
the very flowers I have been wishing for— 
stephanotis, cape jessamine, carnations! - 

“ Are these really for me? How kind of 
you! What a lovely Marshal Niel! Oh, 
and gardénias, I declare! Thank you in- 
deed; you should not give me so many, 
Captain Merewether. Father, do look at all 
these lovely flowers; they are much finer 
than the Coot ones! Nell will be quite 
envious! 

But father is too busy to look at anything. 
He is making the tea, with a great deal of 
pomp and ceremony. After carefully meas- 
uring the tea and heating the pot, he finally 
fills it so that it overflows, and the whole 
tray is flooded. Having done this mischief, 
father says he must go, as-he has to visit a 


' sick parishioner; and he leaves me to enter- 


tain the captain. 

This I find rather a difficult task, for he is 
preoccupied and silent. Suddenly I remem- 
ber the ring, and holding it out to him, 
eay:— 

“T hope you have not beenjanxious about 
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your ring, Captain Merewether. You must 

have missed it, and thought you had lost it. 
_I was going to send it you by this evening’s 

post; but now you can take it yourself.” 

‘*T knew it was all right and in safe keep- 
ing, Miss Hazel. Have you worn it since 
Friday ?” 

“Oh, no! I have kept it on my watch- 
chain; it is too large for me. I was looking 
at it this afternoon and trying to read the 
motto; but I cannot make head or tail of 
_ 

Captain Merewether takes the ring and 
reads the motto as he stands beside me in 
the window:— 

“** Pour ma Royne et pour moi’—‘ For my 
Queen and me.’ It is a pretty motto, don’t 
you think?” ‘ 

‘Yes, very. Who is the Queen to whom 
it refers?” 

‘* Well, in the case of my ancestor, Roger 
Merewether, who was the founder of our 
family, it was Mary, the wife of William 
III. In my case it is:— 

“ Her Majesty Queen Victoria, of course,” 
Linterrupt. ‘* It is very appropriate to you 
who are a soldier. But, when the Prince of 
Wales comes to the throne, you will have to 
alter your motto; though I dare say that old 
French word will do for ‘ king’ or * queen ’ 
indiscriminately.” 

‘‘ No, it will never apply to a king, any 
more than it applies to Queen Vietoria now. 
There is only one woman in all the world to 
whom the title ‘ma Royne’ is applicable.” 

‘Tt must be the Queen of Oude then! ” 
I say, laughing. 

But wy mirth ceases as 1 look up at Cap- 
tain Merewether. I see a new expression 
in his eyes, a look I have never seen there 
before, which makes my heart beat quickly. 
I know now he is going to tell me of his en- 
gagement; and I must put a brave face on 
it and appear interested, though I feel as if 
my heart would break. 

** Hazel, sweetheart, don’t you under- 
stand? It is you who are my queen, the 
only woman in all the world forme! Will 
you let me teach you to love me as well, if 
that be possible, as I love you?”’ 

I do not know what my answer is; but it 
must be highly satisfactory; for by the time 
the dressing-gong sounds we have quite 
made up our minds that my engagement- 
ring is to be sapphires. 

** And until I can get it, dear, you are to 
wear this one of mine. I went off on Friday 
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night feeling very pleased that the last thing 
Il saw was my seal-ring on the third finger 
on your left hand. It was a good omen, I 
thought.” 

“It is a great pity you do not tell the 
truth,” I say calmly. ‘I wore this precious 
ring of yours on my thumb like abishop; and, 
if you had shaken hands with me like any 
other person, you would have noticed it!”’ 

_  Flave you ever seen any one like this?” 
askes Vivian, taking a photograph out of his 
pocket-book. 

I take it, and find it is the horrid likeness 
of me taken years ago by Ernest. 

“ Where did you get this thing from?” I 


cry. 

“Out of Andrew’s photograph book. It 
is a girl I fell in love with years ago—in fact, 
when I first saw this picture of her I deter- 
mined to marry her.” ~ 
* You have been very constant; but how 
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did you know she would have anything to 
say to you?” 

“T guessed no girl would refuse a man 
who gave her a pair of gold bangles after 
having known her only a week.” 

‘*But Andrew sent me those, and I have 
written and thanked him for them! ”’ 

‘“* You have? Well, it is lucky he knew 
all about my intentions and the present 
which was supposed to come from him! 
You will, I hope, see him yourself before 
he has time to answer you letter. He will 
be so pleased, Hazel, that I am to be his 
brother; he gave me his blessing before I 
left Bombay.” 

So after all, I am going to marry a man 
because my brother “likes it,” and that 
brother is Andrew! 

How shall I break it to Tom? I cannot 
possibly; Vivian must! 


THE WAYSIDE 


BY CARO M. GOODRICH. 


SPRING. 


DER the whispering leaves that wave above it 

The pure sweet water gleams; 

The sunshine and shadows play upon it, 
And summer idly dreams 

The hours away, till golden-rod and thistle 
Tell us all too soon 

The fair procession of the months have vanished 
That came this way in June. 


Still, with the changing hues of leaf and blossom 
Around its grassy brink, 
The clear sweet water holds its constant blessing 
For all who bend to drink. 
True to its mission, pure and crystal hearted, 
Though few may see how fair 
' It kept through hours of change, within its bosom, 


The heaven reflected there. 
So we may often find in quiet place 


Besides life’s common way, 

Some pure sweet souls, that like the spring is*giving 
Its blessing day by day. 

We hardly know its charm, but in its presence 
Our lives grow full and fair, 


And we see within its crystal clearness 
The heaven reflected there. 


A DRIFT 


N the spring of 1867 a small party of 
Yankee prospectors having heard that 
small lumps of gold had been seen in the 
pouch of an Indian from that district, set off 
to try their luck. At the miserable village 
called Colorado City, situated on the last 
hem of the known land, they heard such an 
account of the hardships of the country and 
the dangers from the Indians, that one of 
the party fell off. The other three, with 
two pack mules to carry their provisions, 
mining tools and blankets, traveled on in a 
southwestern direction four hundred miles 
beyond all trace of the white man. They 
found a little gold, on “‘ striking’ the San 
Juan, but not enough to satisfy them, and 
went on another hundred miles or so, into 
the wilderness, until they reached the great 
canon of the Colorado River, by no means 
at its deepest part. They and their animals 
were suffering sadly from thirst, and the 
only water was foaming and dashing like a 
silver thread two thousand feet below, at the 
bottom of perpendicular cliffs. They pushed 
on, hoping to find a place by which they 
might climb down. After the most toilsome 
day among the ruugh rocks, they succeeded 
in discovering a smaller canon, where a 
stream made its way into the main river; 
and got at last to the bottom, where they 
encamped. They were much dishearted 
and talked of returning home. Captain 
Baker, however, kept up their spirits, and 
sang songs over the camp-fire, and when 
they started next morning they were in very 
good heart. They were climbing the precip- 
itous bank, Baker in front; then James 
White, lastly, Strole with the mules, when 
suddenly they heard the war-whoop of the 
Apache, the most cowardly and cruel of the 
Indian tribes thereabouts. A shower of 
bullets and arrows followed, poor Baker fell 
immediately, and though he raised himself 
against the rock and fired in return, he 
called out to the others who were hurrying 
up to his help, ‘* Back, boys, save yourselves, 
I’m dying!’ They stood by him neverthe- 
less, till the breath left his body, firing on 
the Indians as they came up. The delay of 
the Apache in scalping the dead body en- 
abled the two men to rush down the chasm 
once more, secure the arms, a stock of pro- 
Visions, and the “‘lariate” of the mules. 
There was no chance of saving the animals. 


FOR LIFE. 


It was quite impossible to escape by the 
upper country, where they were certain to 
fall into the hands of the Indians, and they 
followed the stream for four hours, when it. 
flowed into the great Colorado at a low strip 
of “bottom land,” where the cold gray 
walls, which must have been two thousand 
feet high, hemmed them in, and there was 
no possible outlet but along the river itself. 
A good deal of drift-wood lay on the shore, 
and they put together a frail raft of three 
trunks of the cotton tree, about ten feet long 
and eight inches in diameter, fastened with 
their mule rapes, and then picked out a 
couple of stout poles to serve as paddles to 
guide it. It is a proof how little they real- 
ized the frightful security of their prison 
walls that they waited until the moon went 
down for fear they should be seen by the 
Indians. 

About midnight they launched their mis- 
erable raft, and went rushing down the 
yawning canon, tossing and whirling about 
in the eddies, and dashing against the rocks 
in the dark. Early in the morning they 
found a place where they could land, but the 
walls seemed to be increasing in height. 
They strengthened their raft, and ate some 
of their food, which by this time was quite 
soaked. The width of the canon seemed to 
them some sixty or seventy yards, and the 
current carried them about three miles an 
hour. That day they reached the confluence 
with the Rio Grande, but the two rivers 
were hardly wider, though deeper, than the 
one; the depth of the fissure at this point is 
estimated, by trigonometrical estimates made 
afterwards, to be about four thousand feet, 
with pinnacles of immense height standing 
out in places. At night they fastenened 

themselves to a rock, or hauled up their raft 
on some ‘‘ bottom land.’? The perpendicu- 
lar walls were composed of gray sand-rock, 
the lower portions worn smooth by the ac- 
tion of the floods, up to about forty feet. A 
little line of blue sky showed high above 
them, but the sun shone only for an hour or 
so in the day—it was a dark, gloomy abyss, 
where nothing grew, and not so much asa 
bird was to be seen. Every now and then 
they short past side canons which looked 
black and forbidding, like cells in the walls: 
of a mussy prison. They remembered how- 
ever, that Baker had told them the town 
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of Colville was at the mouth of the canon 
where the river Colorado entered the plain. 
They thought they could make their provi- 
sions last five days, and ‘‘surely such won- 
derful walls could not last forever.” 

Before long, they reached what they be- 
lieved to be the opening into the San Juan 
River, and attempted to turn the raft into 
it; but the swift current drove them back, 
the water reached from wall to wall, and 
there was no possibility of landing. Still 
they floated on, every bend seeming to take 
them deeper into the bowels of the earth; 
the walls above appeared to come closer and 
shut out more of the narrow belt of sky; to 
make the shadows blacker, and redouble 
‘the echoes. * They were constantly wet, but 
the water was comparatively warm (it was 
August), and the currents were more regular 

- than they expected. Strole steered, and 
often set the end of the pole against a rock 
while he leaned with his whole weight on the 
other end to push off the raft. On the third 
day they heard a deep roar of waters, the 
raft was violently agitated, and seemed as if 
it must be whirled against a wall which 
barted all further progress. The river, 
however, made a sharp vend, and they saw 
before them a long vista of water lashed into 
foam, and poured through a deep gorge full 
of huge masses of rock fallen from above. 
The raft swept on, shivering as if the logs 
would break up; the waves dashed over 
the men, and they seemed to be buried 
‘under them. Strole stood up with his pole 
to attempt to guide their course, when sud- 
denly they plunged down a chasm amidst 
the deafening roar, and, with a shriek which 
went to the solitary survivor’s-heart, the 
poor fellow fell back and sank into the 
mist and spray. White still clung to the 
logs, and in a few minutes found himself in 
smooth water, floating fast away. It was 


nearly night, the provisions had all been 


‘washed away, and the raft seemed to be 
coming to pieces. He succeeded, however, 
in getting it on to some flat rocks, and there 
he sat all night, thinking over his horrible 
loneliness, and wishing he had died with 
Baker fighting the Indians; but when he 
remembered home, he says he resolved ‘to 
die hard, and like a man.” 

At dawn he strengthed his raft and once 
more put off, taking the precaution of lash- 
ing himself to his logs; he passed over a 
succession of rapids where the river must 
have fallen, he thinks, thirty or forty feet in 
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a hundred yards, and was blocked with 
masses of stone; he was whirled about and 
thumped and submerged, until at last the 
fastenings of the upper end of the raft gave 
way and it spread out like a fan; the rope, 
however, held him firm, and when he floated 
into calmer water he managed to get upon a 
rock, and once more contrived to fasten the 
logs together. 

Some miles below this, he reached the 
mouth of another great river, the Chiquito, 
more rapid than the San Juan, and while the 
current was at right angles to the main 
stream; causing a large and dangerous whir- 
pool in a black chasm on the opposite shore. 
He saw it from a long way off, but the Colo- 
rado current was so strong that he hoped 
with his pole to guide himself straight. But 
when he reached the meeting of the waters, 
the raft suddenly stopped, swung round as 
if balanced on a point, and was then swept 
into the the whirpool; he felt as if all exer- 
tion were now fruitless, dropped his pole and 
fell back on his raft, hearing the gurgling 
water, and expecting to be plunged into it. 
He waited for death with his eyes closed. 
Presently he felt a strange swinging motion 
and found he was circling round and round, 
sometimes close to the vortex, sometimes 
thrown by an eddy to the outer edge. He 
remembers looking up and seeing the blue 
belt of sky and some red clouds, showing 
that it was sunset in the upper world, five 
thousand feet or more above him. He grew 
dizzy and fancies he must have fainted, for 
when he again became conscious, the sky - 
had grown dark and night shadows filled the 
canon. Then as he felt the raft sweeping 
round in the current, he suddenly rose on 
his knees and asked God to help him. “In 
my very soul I prayed, O God, if there is a 
way out of this fearful place show it to me, 
take me out!” 

It was only a moment, says the narrator, 
who wrote down what he heard from White 
himself, that the man volunteered any in- 
formation; the rest came out only with close 
questioning, ‘* but here his somewhat heavy 
features quivered, and his voice grew husky.” 
Suddenly he felt a different motion in the 
raft, and, peering into the dark, found that 
he had left the whirpool at some distance, 
and that he was in the smoothest current he 
had yet seen. One of his questioners smiled 
at this part of the story, and he said with 
emotion, ‘‘ It’s true, Bob, and I’m sure God 
took me out! ”’ 
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After this the course of the river became 
very crooked, with short, sharp turns; the 
current was very slow, the flat, precipitious 
walls were of white sank-rock upon which the 
high-water mark showed strongly, forty feet 
above. And here, it was found afterwards 
by barometrical observation, to be nearly 
seven thousand feet in height. The deepest 
part, in fact, of the canon is between the 
San Juan and the Colorado Chiquito. The 
wretched man’s clothes were torn to shreds, 
he was constantly wet, every noon the sun 
blazed down, burning and blistering his un- 
covered body. Four days had dragged on 
since he had tasted food, hunger seemed 
almost to madden, him, and as the raft floated 
on, he sat looking into the water, longing to 
jump in and have done with his misery. 
On the fifth day he saw a bit of flat land 
with some mesquit bushes on it; a relief 
after the utter absence of any living thing; 
he had seen no plants, nor animals, nor 
birds, at that dreary depth. He managed to 
land, and ate the pods and leaves, but they 
seemed only to make him more hungry. 

The rocks now became black, an igneous 
formation, with occasional breaks in the 
wall, and here and there a bush; they were 


becoming gradually lower, though he was 


unconscious of it. He had been six days 
without food, it was eleven since he started, 
and he was floating on, almost without any 
sensation, when he heard voices and saw 
men beckoning from the shore; a momentary 
Strength came to him, he pushed towards 
them, and found himself among a tribe of 
Yampais Indians who have lived for many 
years on a strip of alluvial land along the 
bottom of the canon, which is here some- 
what wider, and the trail to which, from the 
upper world, is known only to themselves. 
One of the Indians made fast the raft, an- 
other seized White roughly, and dragged 
him up the bank, and began to tear’ away 
the remains of his shirt, and was doing the 
same by his trousers, when a third interfered. 
White could not speak, but pointed to his 
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mouth, and they gave him some meat and 
roasted mesquit beans. He stayed with 
them all night; next morning, having found 
out by signs that he might reach the dwell- 
ings of the white men in about “‘ two suns,” 
by the river, he once more pushed off. He 
had still a revolver left, tied on to the logs, 
with which he purchased -half a dog and 
some more beans. In spite of good resolu-. 
tions, the temptation of food was too great, 
and he ate all he had, on the first day. For 
three more days he floated on; the prison 
walls must now have been ually expand- 
ing and lowering, but he had grown so weak 
that he lay utterly exhaustéd, indifferent to 
life and death, having given all hope. 
On the third day after leaving Indians, 
and the fourteenth from first startifig, he 
heard voices and the splash of oars. He 
understood the words he heard, though he 
could not reply; he found himself lifted into 
a boat, he had reached the open world, and 
the battle of life was won. 

The people of the Mormon settlement of 
Coiville treated “‘ the waif out of the bowels 
of the unknown canon”’ with the greatest 
kindness; but he was long in recovering; 
they declared that they had never seen such 
a wretched-looking creature; his feet, legs 
and body were literally flayed from exposure 
to the scorching rays of the sun, when 
drenched with wet. His reason at first 
seemed almost gone, his eyes were hollow 
and dreary, and though a great strong fellow 
of thirty, he stooped like an old man. It 
was calculated that he had floated above five 
hundred miles along this hitherto unex- 
pected chasm; thereby. solving a curious 
geographical problem, the great missing link 
between the Upper and Lower Colorado. 
It is not likely, at least at present, that any 
one will be bold enowgh to repeat the voy- 
age. His story was taken down from his 
own lips by a Dr. Perry, who had himself 
been occupied in surveying the district, in 
order to discover ‘ minerals,’’ and to try to 
find a level route through the country. 


SOLITUDE. 


Wispom’s self 
Oft seeks for sweet, retired solitude, 
_ Where with her best nurse, contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings.—MILToN.. 
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HE is one of the worst creatures that 
ever lived.”’ 

** Who is that you are speaking of ?”’ 

* Polly Nettle the old maid that lives over 
yonder in that little brown house. She is 
the awfullest spitfire that ever nature suf- 
fered to pass the age of thirty in a state of 
single blessedness.”’ 

** You don’t say so?”’ 

“T know it; and you would think so, too, 
if you should see her once, with her long, 
peeked nose, thin lips, short chin, gray eyes, 


and grayer eyebrows.” 


** ve heard she hadn’t the best temper 
in the world.”’ 

“She is a real vinegar—a peevish, wasp- 
ish, cross-grained, ugly thing. Nobody can 
live with her. Even her cat and dog have 
deserted her through very fear.’’ 

‘* Why, she is worse even than the man 
that got drowned in the river, whose wife 
told those who were searching for the body 
to drag crosswise, as he was always a cross- 
grained thing.” 

“Did you ever hear how she served the 
peddler’s dog ?” 

How was it?” 

“Why, a book-peddler called on her one 
day to sell her some books. He had a dog 
with him, who slyly slipped in, and took his 
Place, as all good dogs ought to when they 
walk into the parlor, on an old rug by the 
door, while his master discoursed to Polly on 
the duties of life, and the importance of 
storing the mind with useful knowledge. 
All at once, on perceiving the dog, up she 
jumped with a menacing air, and made for 
the door. 

‘** You saucy imp of a cur,’ said she, giv- 
ing the animal a kick, and flinging open the 
door, ‘ I’ll teach you how to dirty folks’ car- 
pets.’ 

“ The stranger faltered an apology, saying 
he was sorry, it was a mere oversight, and 
so forth. The dog answered with a ky-i, 


and slunk through the opening, with a whole 


skin as he began to congratulate himself, 


when suddenly whang went the door, shut- | 


ting in about two-thirds of the poor fellow’s 
tail, and- holding him fast. The intrepid 
Polly then followed up the game by forcing 
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down the latch and refusing to open the 
door. The dog whined piteously; the ped- 
dler expostulated; Polly was inexorable. 

**¢7?}] teach your dog,’ muttered she, 
thrusting her foot against the door. 

“ The sudden pain caused the dog to make 
an extra bow-wow and jerk, by which 
means he cleared himself, and vanished, 
minus as large a portion of his posterior 
paraphernalia as any decent-looking cur 
could well afford to spare. The peddler 
sloped, and neither he nor his dog was ever 
seen again at Polly Nettle’s.” 

‘* A real savage—what a pleasant wife she 
would make.”’ 

At this point, Deacon Goodman, neighbor 
to the two who had been conversing, made 
his appearance. 

‘* Who is that would make a pleasant 
wife?” inquired he, jocosely. ‘* You see I 
am destitute.” 

** Yes, deacon, you want a wife; here is a 
grand chance for you,” replied one of the 
speakers, with a waggish air. 

** Pray, who is it?” 

Why, Polly Nettle, to be sure.” 

The deacon whistled. 

**Come now, Father Goodman, don’t be 
abashed nor bashful. You have been try- 
ing to learn the lesson of patience and self- 
denial these twenty years. Socrates did the 
same, but he needed a Xantippe to help him 
do it. I am sure, deacon, you will not 

n the wisdom of Socrates.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ replied the old man, rather ab- 
stractedly, as he turned away. The thought 
struck him. 

Deacon Goodman was one of the oddest 
fishes that ever lived. He acted differently 
from everybody else, and nobody could tell 
what he was going to do next. But he had 
reasons for all his actions, which is more 
than most of us can say—reasons which sat- 
isfied himself, if they didn’t everybody else 
—and wasn’t that enough in all conscience? 

He was a widower of three years stand- 
ing. If he chose to remain unmarried,’ he 
had a reason for it; and if he took a notion 
to barter away his freedom, why, he was 
sure to have a reason for it. The idea of 
marrying Polly Nettle for the cause assigned, 
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was perfectly new to him. The art of pa- 
tience had been with him the philosopher’s 
stone, and he had chased it till he began to 
think it was a jack-o’lantern. But now a 
new light had dawned. He only wanted 
Polly Nettle to pour water on his head to 
render him the ‘‘ most meekest ”’ man in the 
world. Yes, the thought struck him for- 
cibly—not with sufficient force to knock him 
down, but hard enough to render him cal- 
lous to almost everything else for some time 
after. 

Polly Nettle, and Socrates and Polly Net- 
tle, kept running through his ears like a peal 
of bells all day long. Sometimes his heart 
went pit-a-pat, and then again pat-a-pit. 
No, it wasn’t l6ve. He had loved once. 
Wasn’t he in the wake of the great Socrates, 
about to take to his bosom Xantippe in the 
shape of Polly Nettle, with all the dire ap- 
prehensions of rain-squalls after thunder in 
endless succession? . That was enough to 
make anybody’s heart pity Pat, Joe, or Jim. 
But perhaps the deacon wasn’t so particular 
to distinguish the difference. 

Night came. Still the same delightful 
chime charmed the deacon’s ears. Did he 
lie awake ? it was Socrates and Polly Net- 
tle. Did he sleep? it was Polly Nettle and 
Socrates. Once he dreamed he clasped the 
lovely virgin to his bosom, and the next 
moment, lo, and behold! he held-in his em- 
brace a great iron kettle. He awoke, and 
found himself in a profuse perspiration, and 
more than that, a thing he never did before, 
making poetry! 

“ Polly Nettle, 
Tron kettle, 


She has mettle, 
‘Worse or better,” 


It was probably the discord produced by the 
want of sense and rhyme in the last line 
which awaked him. But the deacon vowed 
he’d have a rhyme. After lying awake an 
hour or 80, biting his finger-nails, scratching 
his head, kicking the bed-clothes, all of a 
sudden it came—rhyme, reason and every- 
thing:— 
“* Worse or better, 
I will get her!” 
“That’s it!’ exclaimed he—he would have 
said ‘‘ Eureka,” but he was no Grecian—and 
by the time the breakfast bell rung, he was 
pretty well resolved to make Polly his law- 
ful, wedded wife forthwith. 
The deacon was as set as a sign-post* 
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Nay worse—if anything was wanting to con- 
firm him in his resolution, it was opposition. 
This was not long in coming. Scarcely had 
he swallowed his third cup of coffee, when 
ding, dingle, ding went the bell, and in ran 
Parson Fairlee, puffing and blowing, and all 
in a glow. 

** Do dear, deaeon, give me achair! I’m 
all out of breath. I’ve run every step of the 


‘way. I was afraid I shouldn’t find you.” 


“ What—what’s the matter now?” in- 
quired the deacon, more puzzled than sur- 
prised. He supected the old parson’s er- 
rand, but how under heavens he had got 
wind of the affair, he couldn’t tell. Neither 
can we. But such things, like murder, will 
out. 

‘* T’ve heard news!” replied the minister. 
“T’ve heard news. I want to see you a 
minute in private.’ 

They went into the other room. 

it true, deacon,” began the minister,” 
with an air of great solemnity, “that you 
think of marrying Polly Nettle?” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know,” replied the deacon, 
carelessly. 

Don’t know? Why, Id as soon see you 
jump into the Niagara. It will be the ruin 
of you. It will set the whole parish by the 
ears. No, no, it will never do! I will never 
give my consent to it! ” 

The deacon, not exactly seeing what Par- 
son Fairlee’s consent had to do with the 
matter, coolly replied :— 

‘“*T suppose you will be willing to come 
and marry us, if we conclude to””»—— 

‘* Deacon,”’ interrupted ‘the minister with 
warmth, turning towards the door, ‘*I have 
reason to suspect the sincerity of your pro- 
fession.”’ 

Enough said. Whack went the deacon’s 
resolution up to the sticking-place. You 
might almost have heard it snap. Spite 
of all the doctors of law, medicine and 
theology in the parish or on the footstool, 
Polly Nettle should be Mrs. Goodman before 
a month—that is, if she was willing. Such 
was the deacon’s resolution. 

It drew towards evening. Polly Nettle’s 
little brown cottage lay reposing calmly and 
beautifully in the rays of the settingsun. It 
looked a little bird’s nest of a place. So 
thought the deacon, we wot, who was now 
far on his way to the home of his yet unso- 
licited but intended bride. 

Miss Polly was fretting away like a hail- 
storm about something that didn’t suit her, 
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‘as the deacon made his approach. He heard 
‘the thunder, and looked out for the rain. 
‘Still, Polly’s cottage kept somehow glowing 
on as in asea of loveliness. Wasn’t he go- 
ing a courting ? 

“ Til die,’’ exclaimed the old maid, as she 
peered thfough the window- blind and spied 
the deacon, ‘‘ if there ain’t old Goodman com- 
ing Up street, all dressed in his bran-new 
Sunday best. I should like to know what 
on airth he could be driving at in that style 
this time of day.’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if he were driving at 
your front gate,” replied her companion, 
‘looking out. ‘“* Now for a beau, Polly.” 

* Lor, if he ain’t! The old plague! What 
‘can he be after here? He’s always round 
where the women are. I declare I won’t see 
him! If he calls for me, tell him I’m en- 
gaged.” 

So saying she made for the kitchen, de- 
claring old widowers the greatest nuisance. 

Thump, thump, thump. 

‘* Is Miss Nettle at home?” inquired the 
deacon. 

** Yes, sir, but she is engag 

It was no more than he expected. 

** I wish to see her at the door a moment 
—my business is very urgent.’’ 

“Tf you will call again, sir’”’—— 

**T must see her now, and will! Where is 
she?’ persisted the deacon, taking a step 
towards the kitchen. 

** Stop, stop, sir! I will speak to ane 4 

The woman went out. 

‘** Polly, the deacon wants to see you, and 
‘says you must come.”’ 

* IT won't!” 

“His business is very urgent. He will 
take no refusal.” 

“* Tell him to go home and feed his pigs.” 

* But he’ll be out here after you in two 
minutes, He started before I came.” 

** My soul, don’t let him come out here! 
Plague take him, if I must see him.” 

Polly had some reepect for the deacon, 
after all. So, after changing her dress and 
smoothing her hair, she came in, and mak- 
ing him as polite a courtesy as she knew 
how, bade him take achair. No, he could 
‘not stop; he must see her a moment in the 
entry. Polly acquiesced, and for the first 
‘time in her life was alone with the old 
‘deacon. 

** Miss Nettle,’ said the deacon, with a 
‘mile, putting his lips in close proximity to 
her ear, which made Polly feel a strange 
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tingling sensation, though as yet she didn’t 
blush, ‘‘ you know I am a right up and down 
plain-spoken sort of a man, which must be 
my excuse for introducing to you so abruptly 
a subject of a very delicate nature. I want 
a wife. Would you like toget married?” 

Gush went the blood to the extreme 
height of Polly’s cheeks. Gush went the 
blood to her very fingers’s end. Never be- 
fore did so sweet a smile wreathe those now 
ruby lips. She didn’t say no. And when 
the deacon took her hand, the more he held 
it, the more she didn’t pull it away—and that 
meant yes. There was no mistake, the dea- 
con had made a conquest. 

“That night Miss Polly Nettle became an 
affianced bride. Before the deacon went 
away, which was about twelve o’clock, she 
rained some heavy drops on his head for not 
staying longer, which the deacon bore with 
all patience, regarding it but an earnest of 
what was yet to come; the wedding-day was 
agreed on, the minister, company, cake, and 
all, the deacon being very particular about 
such matters. As he departed, he kissed 
her—the first time she was ever kissed, 
which made her blush again. And they do 
say she returned the compliment, but that is 
almost too much to believe. 

The wedding-day came on apace. The 
proclamation of the’ nuptials had gone far 
and near, and the little parish of Spunkville 
was on the tiptoe of excitement. Any match 
was a rarity for that quiet village—but such 
a match! All sorts of anticipations and 
prognostications were afloat. Some wore 
a terribly ominous look, and predicted every- 
thing but an earthquake literal. Some put 
on a waggish air, and congratulated the dea- 
con upon his speedy arrival at paradise. 
The boys thought the occasion would be a 
little the funniest time they had ever had 
for music. The minister frowned; the law- 
yer marveled; the doctor chuckled. Some 
cried and some pouted; some laughed and 
some shouted. But the old deacon looked 
slily up from under his broad-brimmed hat, 
as much as to say, “* You don’t come it—I 
understand what I’m about.” 

And what was Polly doing all this time? 
Fretting, and foaming, and fuming, and fix- 
ing, you may be sure. Not fixing out—that 
she had done long ago, poor soul! but fixing 
for wedding. She calculated on looking a 
trifle above the ordinary that day. ‘It 
comes but once in a life,’’ said she. Five 


‘new dresses, and six new caps, and as many 
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pairs of shoes, and an ocean of ribbons, were 
already on the docket, none of which suited 
her. All this, as may be imagined, was no 
very calm work for Polly’s nerves. . Woe to 
the victim of her wrath during the last four- 
teen days of her maidenhood. She had 
scolded half a dozen milliners into spectres, 
and frightened as many more errand hoys 
out of their wits. The shovel and tongs, 
chairs and tin-ware, kept up a regular horn- 
pipe dance all day for her amusement. 
Even the old deacon did not escape. But 
two or three evenings before the marriage, 
as he was cosily taking tea with her, she got 
into a gale of high dudgeon at something he 
had said, and told him he lied. He had the 
boldness to deny the charge, when whop 
went the bow] of currant-sauce—it was even 
so—right over the deacon’s lap of bran-new 
doeskins. He was never known to wear those 
pants again. Poor deacon! the ordeal had 
already begun—who knew what the end 
would be ? 

Ahem! We do, and you don’t, dear reader, 
not yet. Inthe midst of her pranks, Polly 
began to smell a rat; not a live one, at least 
on her own premises—that would be im- 
possible. The true reason of the deacon’s 
marrying Polly began to be lisped about. 
Nobody dared to tell her directly anything of 
it—it would be meddling with a hornet’s 
nést—but somehow she had got a broad hint 
of what was afloat. She only wanted to 
know the certainty of the thing. So on the 
afternoon before the marriage she made bold 
to interrogate one of her neighbors, who 
happened to drop in, on the subject. 

“Pray, Mrs. Sloman. what do you think 
about my getting married ?” 

“Oh, I think you are going to make out 
first-rate. ” 

“« What do they | say about the deacon ?” 

** All are agreed he will make you a most 
excellent husband.”’ 

“* And what do they say about me?” 

That was a damper. The good dame was 
brought to a stand-still. One misstep might 
Touse the tiger, and let bedlam loose. 

“Oh,” stammered the woman, after a 
pause, ‘‘ they say you will—find the deacon 
—an excellent husband.” 

“1 don’t mean so!’ responded Polly, with 
rather fearful emphasis. ‘‘ What do they 
say about my qualifications for a wife?” 

That was coming to a point. 

“Nobody doubts, Polly,’ answered Mrs. 
Sloman, after biting her finger-nails till the 
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blood came, “‘ that you will answer the dea-' 
con’s highest expectations.” 

That was very true. 

‘* And, pray, what does the deacon ex- 
pect?” persisted the old maid. “I’ve 
heard a little bit of a story, and I want to 
know the truth of it.” 

Mrs. Sloman rose to go. Polly held her 

ck. 

Is it true,’? continued she, “ that the 
deacon compares me to Xantippe, and wishes’ 
to marry me, merely to learn him the lesson 
of patience?” 

“They do say replied the woman, 
faintly. 

‘* And you believe it?” 

Mrs. Sloman gasped for breath; she 
couldn’t say no. There she stood in silent 
terror awaiting the volcanic discharge of 
Polly’s wrath, and the swift desolation of all 
the green cornfields of the deacon’s future 
peace. If ever she was mad before, she ex- 
pected to see her rabid, furious now. 

But what—what’s the matter, Mrs. Slo- 
man? You look surprised, amazed, as if 
you questioned the evidence of your senses. - 
Well, you may. There sits Polly, quiet asa 
kitten, meek as a lamb, calm as a moon- 
shiny night! What in the name of wonder 
has happened? She smiles even. There is 
not a trace of anger on her features. Only 
her bump of I’1l-come-it-over-’em-itativeness 
appears rather more elevated than usual. 

** You will call to see us often after we 
are married, Mrs. Sloman ?”’ said she, with 
infinite self-complacency, as she bowed her 
visitor out, dumb with astonishment. 

outwit the deacon! I'll outwit the 
whole of them,” repeated she to herself, as 
she closed the door. 

The wedding-day arrived. Everybody in 
the village rose an hour earlier than usual 
that morning—the old deacon excepted, who 
slept soundly till after breakfast. This was 
esteemed rather ominous, but nevertheless 
was not allowed to interfere with the festivi- 
ties of the occasion. Polly Nettle’s best 
parlor was a scene of great attraction that 
day. The prettiest flowers in the prettiest 
vases, and the prettiest pictures in the pret- 
tiest frames, were brought by the prettiest 
girls in the prettiest dresses, to grace the 
apartment. The scent of recent varnish 
was very perceptible. Cologne water flowed 


- freely. Polly’s brass andirons never shone 


brighter. Ribbons, with flowers intertwined, 
wreathed the looking-glass. On each 
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maiden’s bosom rose and fell a rose, and 
for a golden chain, a pond-lily encircled her 
neck. ‘‘ Were never folk so glad.” Polly 
‘was all in smiles; that pleased the deacon 
mightily. Without, the boys played hide- 


s@nd-go-seek, and fired crackers under the 


mwrindows; that the deacon didn’t like so 
well—the little imps made such an infernal 
noise, he said. But Polly called them to the 
door and stopped their mouths with sugar- 
plums—a thing she was never guilty of be- 
fore. The deacon blessed her, the boys 


' lapped her, the girls kissed her. Even old 
-BParson Fairlee was thrown so far off his 


guard as to follow suit; and at the close of 
the ceremony he gave her a very audible 
smack, declaring she was the loveliest bride 
he had married this long time, and congratu- 


lating the deacon upon the rich prize he had 


won. Tears of gratitude fell from the old 
man’s eyes. Socrates and Polly Nettle were 
fast vanishing into thin air. 

The day passed off, and still Polly smiled. 
Everybody wondered. They had supposed 
she would at least turn the dinner-table over. 
No such thing; the table stood on its own 
legs. The deacon thought he must be 
dreaming, or perchance transferred into an- 
other man’s case. Many a time did he look 
into the glass, doubting if he could be the 
game identical Deacon Goodman, who 
whilom got his pants spoiled by current juice. 
But when Polly brought him, in the latter 
part of the evening, a delicious jelly made 
by her own hands, and he had tasted of its 
sweetness, he no longer doubted he was 
Deacon. Goodman, but whether Polly Net- 
tle—beg your pardon!|—Mrs. Goodman was 
Mrs. Goodman, or an angel in disguise, he 
could in no manner divine. Ten o’clock 
eame, and with it the serenaders. Such a 
time as was laid out for! They expected 
nothing but to see Polly pull the house 
down. No such thing; the house stood. 
And what was their surprise—yea, constern- 
ation—when Polly opened the door and in- 
vited them to come in and partake of a slice 
of wedding-cake! The serenaders went 
home—stuffed! and Polly smiled all that 
t. 
eee the next day, too. All was ‘‘ Good 
deacon, shall I do this, and shall I do that? 
Shall 1 help you to this, and shall I help you 
to that? Don’t worry yourself, love, I will 
see that the pigs are fed. (Recollect, she 
+old him to feed his own pigs before.) Let 
me do the milking. Shall I take your hat, 


deacon, and wouldn’t you like some slip- 
pers? Here, my good man, is a fine custard 
for you—eat heartily, it won’t hurt you.’’ 
The deacon blest his natal star, and made 
sundry notes in his memorandum book. 

Polly continued to smile all the week. 
Not a cross word escaped her lips; the dea- 
con made up his mind that Socrates was a 
man of straw. The honeymoon wanéd, and 
still Polly smiled; the honeymoon set, and 
still nought but honey was left. All Spunk- 
ville was amazed, astonished, confounded. 
The end of the year found things in the 
same state. By this time, Polly had be- 
come the deacon’s idol, and the declared 
favorite of the village. Wasn’t it a trans- 
formation? The fact is, Mrs. Goodman 
was never known to be Polly Nettle; and 
she lived:and died one of the most dutiful, 
affectionate and best wives in the world! 

We haven’t got through with our story 
yet. The riddle remains to be unriddled, if 
our readers haven’t done it before us. En- 
ter Mrs. Sloman and Polly in interesting 
conversation some two years after Polly’s 
marriage. 

“They do say, Mrs. Goodman, that you 
make the deacon a most excellent wife.”’ 

‘** Do they, indeed ? ” 

But how happens it that is so 
disappointed ? ” 

‘“* T suppose they thought I should pull the 
old deacon’s hair all out the first day. Po 
Nettle wasn’t going to do any such thing,” 

‘* You must admit that a great change has 
taken place in your character, Mra. Good- 
man,”’ said the other, laughing. 

‘* Perhaps so.” 

“I never could see’ through that mill- 
stone.” 

‘* Ah, well, I can,” responded Polly, in 4 
sort of chuckling, good-natured tone, ‘ You 
know why the deacon married me ? ” 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘* Well, did you think I was going to be a 
pack-horse to carry my husband to heaven ? 
Did you suppose I was going to allow him 
the satisfaction of calling me Xantippe, and 
of reckoning himself as wise a man as 
Socrates ? ”” 

“You changed your course, then, out of 
mere spite.” 

_ “I confess I did, at the time.” 

* Well, it’s fanny; but didn’t you find it 
hard work 

_ “Hard work? No. I had only to make 
up my mind, and all went easy.’’ 
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“Bravo! so much for resolution. Mrs. 
Goodman, you’ve taught me a lesson.”’ 

** And it has been a good lesson to me.” 

‘* Howso?” 

‘*T never was so happy in my life as I 
have been since I married the deacon. Be- 
fore, not a day passed but I was out of all 
sorts. Everything went wrong. Now, all 


goes right.” 


“You, wouldn’t, then, be Polly Nettle 


again?” 
‘* Not for the world.” 

_“ Heaven bless Deacon Goodman and his 
wife Polly!” exclaimed Mrs. Sloman, throw- 
ing up her hands. ‘‘ Verily, good has come 
out of evil! ’’ 

Reader, I suppose you think we have been 
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talking fiction all this-time: Nosuch thing! 
Every word we have said—that is every im- 
portant one, is pure matter of fact, however 
strange it may seem; so true is it, that truth 
is stranger than fiction. We can point you 
to the chapter and verse in the history of a 
certain good old town in Connecticut, where 
the whole affair is recorded as having act- 
ually transpired not a hundred years ago. 
Learn, then, the wisdom from our tale. Be 
this its moral: that resolution has an almost 
omnipotent power to transform the human 
character; and, moreover, that woman is not 
always ‘“‘a various and a changeful thing,” 
as the splenetic Virgil would fain have us 
believe. 


HOW THE NORWAY WAS HAUNTED. 


BY CAPT. J. H. WOODBURY. 


HAD lain awake in my bunk until four 

bells in the first watch, reading in an 
old stray copy of a sensational magazine—a 
blood-freezing story of a haunted ship. She 
had finally been lost, and all hands had per- 
ished, so the narrative ran; thus relieving 
the ingenious author from the troublesome 
task of giving any natural explanation of the 
miracles which had occurred on board of 
her. 
' But the ill-fated ship, I venture to say, 
was never half so thoroughly haunted as 
Was my young brain for hours after having 
finished the unsatisfactory story. Boy-like, 
I let my thoughts dwell upon the subject 
after the little hanging lamp was blown out, 
antil every creak of the deck beams seemed 
an unearthly yell. And I nearly broke my 
head against one of the deck beams, by 
jumping suddenly erect at the apparition of 
aspectre in white, enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of sulphurous flame; said spectre, at 
a second glance, being transformed into 
honest Yansen, the Swede in a duck jacket, 
who had come silently down, a few minutes 
before the time of calling the watch, and 
struck a match to relight the lamp. 

I went on deck, laughing at my foolish 
fears, but still unable to sbake off entirely 
the impression which had been made upon 
My susceptible nerves. 


Ashton,”’ said 1 to my watchmate, a fine, 


sensible old seaman, as. we walked the deck 
together, ‘‘ do you believe in ghosts? ”’ 

“Ghosts!” he repeated, with a laugh. 
No, boy. They are all ‘my eye and Betty 
Martin.’ ” 

‘** Do you believe there’s any such thing as 
haunted ships ?” 

He laughed again. “I did once,” he 
replied. believed it for several years.’ 

** And why don’t you now, then?” 

** Because the whole thing was explained 
to my satisfaction, and what had seemed to 
be miraculous, I found to be traceable to 
natural causes. I’!l tell you the story now, 
as we’re not likely to be disturbed for an 
hour or two.” 


I shipped in the Norway, for the run from 
Cronstadt to New York, and another Amer- 
ican, who went by the name of Jack Hast- 
ings, joined her at the same time. He and 
I had boarded together on shore, and be- 
come sowewhat acquainted before we be- 
came shipmates. He was a fellow of con- - 
siderable information, and, from his talk had ~ 
seen his share of the world, especially of our 
own country but was not much of asailor, asI 
had already surmised from the cut of his jib. 

We found Captain Phelps, of the Norway, 
a Tartar in the worse sense of the word, and 
the voyage was anything but a pleasant one, 
especially to Hastings. He-had shiped for 
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able seaman’s wages, and his deficiencies 
were soon apparent, especially .to a skipper 
who had a hawk’s eye for the weak points 
in a man, that he might come down on him. 
As I had a strong feeling of friendship for 
the young man, I stood his friend whenever 
I could, by trying to do more than my own 
share of duty, and covering up his short- 
comings; but I couldn’t always be at hand, 

of course. 

One night, when it was blowing quite 
fresh, and I was at the wheel, the captain 
was up and had all hands putting reefs in 
the topsail. The men had lain down on 
deck, and were manning the halyards to 
hoist away, when poor Pilgarlic (Hastings) 
instead of the reef-tackle, let go the weather 
foretopsail brace, and away went the yard 
fore and aft. However, by luffing up 
smartly, we managed to get it checked in 
again without carrying away anything. But 
Captian Phelps, frothing at the mouth, 
vowed he would tan the clumsy lubber’s 
hide that did it, and would “ ride him down 
like a main-tack.” He rushed at Hastings 
with a piece of ratline-stuff, and brought it 
down once with a terrific cut over his neck 
and shoulders. As he raised it again to re- 
peat the blow, while all hands stood look- 
ing on, hushed into silence, a voice from 
aloft roared out :— 

“Hold your hand!” 

The sound, which was wonderfully loud 
and clear, seemed to come down out of the 
maintop. The captain fell back, aft,so as to 
look up, but could see nothing. 

“ Aloft there! ’’ he yelled, in a rage. 

No answer. 

** Maintop!”’ was answered, spitefully. 

“Come down on deck! ” 

“Come up here, and see how you like it!” 

The captain’s rage was now fearful to 
behold. 

**Who’s aloft there? Who is it, Mr. 
Raynor?’ answered the officer. ‘‘ They’re 
all here in sight.” 

The men looked from one to another, but 
the count was correct. The second mate, 
without waiting for orders, sprang up aloft 
and look over the top-rim, then made the 
circuit of it, looking all round the mast- 
head, and reported himself alone. The 
captain dropped his rope’s end and went 
below, his mind in a strange chaos of rage 
and fear; and Hastings escaped further beat- 
ing for that night. - 

'. But a few days were sufficient for the 


captain to forget his fears, and I myself was 
the next victim of his wrath. He had 


ordered me to make a lanyard-knot in the ~ 


end of an old, fagged rope, to be used for a 
lashing somewhere. I did so, and returned 
it to him, telling him I had made the best 
job of it that I could, 


‘Well, if that’s your best,’’ said he, 


‘* you’re as much of a lubber as your partner 
Hastings. I'll dock you both to or’nary 
seaman’s pay.” 

In vain I remonstrated, saying that the 
rope was too much worn and fagged to 
make a neat piece of work. 

“ Fagged, is it? Well, I’ll finish it up 
over your lubberly back! ” 

‘*No you won’t!” sang out a voice from 
behind the long-boat! ” 

He rushed round in the direction of the 
sound; but there was no one there. 

** Who was it that spoke?’ hecried. “ If 
I knew who he was, I’d cut his throat out!” 

“Ha, ha would ye?” was answered, 
derisively—from the main-top, now. It was 
broad daylight, and all could see that there 
was no one up there. I was quite as much 
startled and mystified as my tyrant could 
possibly be; but the diversion served as 
good a purpose as on the previous occasion, 
for he did not attack me again. Had he 
done so, I meant to resist, and grapple with 
him, if it had cost me my life. 

That night, the captain’s slumbers were 
disturbed by a fierce cry, which appeared to 
come in at the side-light in his stateroom, 
left open for fresh air. The cry had been 
heard by the mate on the quarter deck, and 
by Hasting at the wheel, who could give no 
explanation of it, and seemed to share his 
astonishment and fear, when he rushed on 
deck, and looked vainly over the quarter in 
search of the cause. 

From that day, he was harassed and per- 
secuted at every turn by an ‘invisible pres- 
ence,” which gave him no peace of his life. 
Whether on deck or below, he found no 
escape from it, and especially when he 
began to abuse or swear at any of the ship’s 
company the voice of the hidden champion 
invariably took their part. The insolent 
laugh- rang in his ears on every such occa- 
sion, seeming to come form overhead. 

But no such manifestations ever troubled 
us in the forecastle, nor did the unearthly 
voice ever address any one on board but 
Captain Phelps. The more superstitious 


part of our crew would rather have borne 
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his tyrannical treatment than have lived in 
a haunted ship, while some of us welcomed 
a firm friend in this unacountable spiritual 
presence, or whatever it might be. ; 

The captain’s angry passions were, to 
some oe checked by it; though now 
and then they broke forth so suddénly that 
the object of his fury received a blow before 
it could interfere. We had arrived within a 
couple of days’ sail of the Ameican coast, 
when, becoming exasperated at some 
blunder of Hasting’s, he hurled a belaying- 
pin, which struck him on the head. The 
poor fellow suddenly clapped both hands to 
the spot, with a wild yell, and rushed into 
the forecastle. The captain, after having 
thrown the missile, appeared, as I thought, 
surprised at not hearing anything, and I 
noticed him glance nervously aloft. But 
still hearing nothing, he recovered his 
courage, and ordered Mr. Raynor to ‘‘call 
that man on deck again.” 

The mate, getting no answer to his call, 
went below and found Hastings delirious. 
He reported that he believed the man to be 
in a critical condition, and the captain di- 
rected him to do whatever he thought best 
for his relief. I think Captain Phelps, like 
some other hard cases that I had sailed 
with, did uot dare venture into the fore- 
castle himself, for fear he might never get 
out again alive. 

That night it became necessary to call all 
hands out to reef again; and while we were 
on the yards, a thrilling cry arose from the 
bows, such as might have been raised by a 
maniac. A human form was see by several 
of us, erect on the rail, near the fore-swifter, 


and then a loud splash was heard in the 


water under our lee. 

Mr. Raynor and the captain, who were on 
deck rushed to his side; a hat was seen fora 
moment bobbing up on the crest of a sea, and 
the same dreadful yell of insanity was re- 
peated, even more shrill than before. Cap- 
tain Phelps echoed the cry, but faintly, and 
fell insensible to the deck. 

Mr. Raynor hailed us on the topsail yard 
with voice like a trumpet blast :— 

“Lay down from aloft! Clear away the 
small boat! 

We thought the mate was quite as mad as 
the poor suicide; and so he was, for the 
moment. By the time we reached the deck, 
he was ready to countermand the order. 
Everything was hidden in darkness, the 


_ Wind and sea fast increasing, and it was 
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hardly possible, even then, for the clumsy 
little boat to live. The captain, still uncon- 
scious, was carried below, with many a 
muttered wish that he might never come up 
again; and bitter were the oaths of vengance, 
mingled with kind words and tears for our 
departed messmate, that went round among 
our wakeful little circle, during that stormy, 
dismal night. 

When the Sandy Hook pilot boarded us, 
forty-eight hours afterwards, Captain Phelps 
was at his post trying to look like himself, 
but still pale and trembling. The mate had 
told us that he should have him arrested as 
soon as we arrived in New York. ButI think 
he must have relented, and connived in his 
escape, for he was missing before the ship was 
fairly secured to the pier. I don’t think he 
was ever brought to justice, though I did 
not wait to see. I was glad enough to shake 
the dust of the Norway off my feet, and to 
forget, if possible, the history of the voyage. 

But I often found myself, while on subse- 
quent voyages, puzzling my brain to account 
for the strain phenomena of which I have 
spoken. Five years passed away, and I was 
none the wiser in that respect, when I found 
myself in Baltimore, where I arrived from. 
a South American voyage, and been paid off 
with nearly a hundred dollars; a considerable 
sum for me to have in possession at one 
time. 

Strolling along the streets at early evening, 
ready for anything in the way of amusement 
that might turn up, my attention was caught 
by a poster, announcing the performances of 
‘* Professor Holbrook,” the unrivaled and 
world-renowned ventriloquist. I had never 
seen a performance of that sort; but after 
reading the bill, I resolved togo. I was just 
in time when I reached the hall of exhibition, 
and buying a ticket, I entered and took a 
seat. I thought the professor’s entertain- 
meut the most wonderful thing I had ever 
witnessed or heard. After a variety of 
sounds and voices had been imitated with 
marvelous skill, he informed us that he 
would hold a conversation with an imaginary 
person up the chimney. When the respon- 
sive ‘‘ha! ha!” came down, I was startled 
to such a degree as to rise from my seat. It 
was the same voice, in precisely the same 
peculiar tones, that I had heard so msnty 
times from the Norway’s maintop! © 

_ A minute later, the professor, having fin- 
ished his part, came forward to the front of 
the stage; and, spite of his ite ‘beard 
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and other disguises, I recognized one whom and frightened him again to save his life. 


I had supposed to be dead five years before. 

“Jack Hastings!’ said I, aloud, forget- 
ting, in my excitement, where I was. 

“Sit down!” “ Pat him out!” cried a 
dozen voices at once. 

I subsided, of course, but not before I had 
received a sign of recognition from the ven- 
triloquist. 

When the performance was over, he beck- 
oned to me, and, in the privacy of his own 
room, grasped my hand with a hearty pres- 
eure. 

Hastings,’’ 1 asked, “‘ how in the name 
of miracles were you saved?” 

“Saved! where ?”’ 

“When you jumped overboard, raving 
mad.” 

He laughed—his own natural, hearty 
laugh, not the unearthly one which he sent 
down from the chimney and mastheads. 

“T never jumped overboard, Ashton,” 
said he; “‘and I never was any more mad 
than I am at this moment. It was only a 
pian to frighten old Phelps, and I think it 

-@ucceeded but too well. If he had been 
tried for his life, and I had thought him in 
danger, I should have appeared in court, 


But he could not be found, and I have never 
heard of him since. My madness was all 
sham, and the man overboard was only a 
bundle of old duds, surmounted by my old 
hat. I slipped down into the fore-peak, and 
lay concealed till the night after the ghip 
arrived, when I stole out and went ashore. 
Of course you understand the cries you 
heard?” 

“Certainly, and all the other strange 
sounds on board. Your ventriloquism ex- 
plains the whole matter.” 


“TI performed in.most of the cities and . 


large towns in the United States before I 


knew you; but I was then dissipated in my © 


habits, and squandered all that I made. 
While on one of my sprees, I shipped and 
went to sea, and that is how you found me 
in Cronstandt. But I was never fit stock to 
make a sailor of. Since I returned, I have 
done well, and saved money; and you must 
allow that I aequit myself better on this 
stage than I did on board the Norway.” 

And that is the only haunted ship that 
ever I was on. I’ve heard of others; but 
probably those cases might all be explained 
in some similar way. 


STRANGE, 


T is a trite saying that truth is stranger 


than fiction; but, like many other trite 
sayings, repetition makes it none the less 
true. Upon that head I am about to give 
proof. 

_Late on one September afternoon I lost 
my way among the wild and lovely scenery 
of North Wales. 

I stood on the highest ground I could 
reach, and looked around. Nothing met 
my gaze save distant hills, mountains, and, 


nearer al hand, splendid valleys; but 


habitation within an attainable distance. 

I had little doubt that there were several, 
some, possibly, within a stone’s throw. But 
in which direction ? 

That was the question. I was in a ver- 
dant maze, and nothing so irritates, so tires 
a@ man, and makes his feet feel like lead, as 
the possibility that he is walking away from 

help he requires, rather than toit. 
To render matters more pleasant, not only 


, 


IF TRUE. 


was twilight approaching, but a veil of mist 


was sweeping down the hills, and soon 
would envelope the land, bringing probable 
rain. 

Something, however, must be done. So, 
with a similar sensation to that created by 
the prefactory ceremony of blind man’s buff, 
I plunged down the road. 

Had I not loved Gertrude so dearly, I 
might, with man’s proverbial unreasonable- 
ness, have considerably blamed her for my 
present position. 

My profession was that of a doctor. I 
had a large practice and small pay in an East 
End London suburb, Daily I won praise, 
but it was not golden, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, I fell in love. 

Gertrude Wynbourne was one of the 
sweetest, dearest of girls, with a pretty face 
that dimpled into sunny smiles, yet, at 
times, could put on a fascinating, judge-like 


gravity and thoughtfulness. 
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STRANGE, 


I need scarcely say our love did not run 
smooth. 

When I bought the practice of White- 

church it had been painted in such glowing 
colors, my predecessor only retiring because 
of age and failing health, a younger, ener- 
getic doctor being required, that Mr. Wyn- 
bourne, as well as I, believed my fortune 
made, and he did not hesitate giving his 
consent to Gertrude’s and my future 
ma. 
But when the first year’s receipts barely 
covered the first year’s expenses, though he 
could not withdraw his consent, he gave me 
to understand that I must work for my 
Rachel. He could not let her wed until I 
had a comfortable home to take her to. 

I did not blame him. For myself I would 
not have desired Gertie to share the trouble 
of my hard struggle for a living, though, 
with sinking heart I saw it might be a long 
seven years before I could claim her, unless 
something turned up. 

“Never mind, Dick,” said Gertie, nest- 
ling her curly head against my shoulder, 
her cool little hand in mine; ‘“‘we can 
wait. We don’t fear each other’s fidelity, 
do we? I’m sanguine, if you are not. You 
are clever—you know you are, sir, so don’t 
pretend modesty and deny it. You will 
make some wonderful cures and wake one 
morning to find yourself famous! ”’ 

“Your words might, in the dim and dis- 
tant future, be realized, pet,” I responded, 
“if I were in a better locality. But who 
cares whether the people in this locality are 
ignorantiy killed or wonderfully restored to 
health ?” 

“No one can tell what may happen, 
Dick.” 

“ But think, love, of the surroundings! ” 

“Td share them with you to-morrow, 
Dick, and all the struggling, all the fighting, 
if ha would let me!’ exclaimed the brave 


Seats was but one way to respond to such 
a speech. 

Having responded, I proceeded: ‘ Gertie, 
with such a brave heart near to cheer my 
flagging courage, I should be a coward un- 
_ Worthy of you to give in. No; never say 
die. By the way, not a bad motto for a doc- 
tor. When I start a brougham, I’l! have it 
placed in Latin on the panels. And I will 


start a brougham one day, Gertie! I'll save 
and save, and I’ll work up a practice until I 
can sell it fairly, then I’ll start westward.’’ 


IF TRUE. 


** And you’ll succeed, Dick, I’m omar of it! 
What did you tell me Virgil wrote: “They 
can conquer who believe they can.’ ” 

That was all very well, and I was im- 
mensely cheered at the time. But when 
year stole after year, and I found myself no 
nearer success, only fagged, worn-out, and 
weary, despite all those fine saying 80 easily 
quoted, it was by no means cheering. 

“It’s no good, Gertie!’’ I ejaculated. 
‘A man can’t get on without capital. You 
might as well expect a balloon to rise before 
the grappling-irons are cast off.” 

Nonsense!’ responded Gertie; but I 
noticed much of her cheerfulness also had 
fled. “Did not all the wealthy self-made 
men start with only half acrown? Don’t 
give in, Dick! I had a dream last night, I 
thought you lived in such a grand house, 
and lines and lines of carriages were before 
your door.” 

Gertie put great faith in dreams, and 
would recount them with the prettiest grav- 
ity possible. 

But I can’t say they were prophetic, for 
at the end of four years I was much about 
where I was when I commenced in wealth, 
and deteriorated in health. 

A brother medico told me seriously that if 
I did not take a change, and rest willingly, I 
should soon have to do so fora longer period 
compulsorily. 

Gertie took alarm at my appearance, and 
began to fall ill herself; so I decided to spare 
a fortnight. 

But where should I go—Hampshire, Sus- 
sex, Devon, Scotland, or Wales? 

We—Gertie and I—tglked it over, and she 
said she would sleep upon the decision. 

‘© And dream ?”’ I smiled. 

“If I can,” she replied, with unruffied 
composure. 

“The next morning I said “ Devon- 
shire. 

No,” remarked Gertie, decidedly; you 
must go to Wales, Dick.” 

“ Why?” 

“T can scarcely tell; but, as some people 
say, it was borne in upon me that you must 
go to Wales.” 

** Did you dream it, pet?” I laughed. 

**T did not dream at all; or, if so, I was 
not conscious. Only, when I awoke, the 
first word I thought of, or, rather, it seemed 
as if its utterance by my own lips had wak- 
ened me, was ‘ Wales.’ Ever since the - 
word had haunted me, always producing a 
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lightness of feeling. Dick, I shall ever be- 
lieve you have lost something if you don’t 
go to Wales.” 

“* Wales, then, let it be,’”’ I replied. 

And here I was, on the third day of my 
arrival, lost amongst its beauties, with dark- 
ness coming on. 

Scarcely, however, had I proceeded two 
hundred yards, when, through a break in 
the hedge, I beheld, standing some distance 
back, a large, square, dark, ancient-looking 
house. My first thought was to make for it; 
but there was no path, and it evidently was 
uninhabited. 

Therefore I went on, and within another 
two hundred yards, to my joy, came upon a 
quaint, picturesque inn. Entering, I found 
I could have a bed, did I wish; so, ordering 
dinner, went into the general room. There 
were about half a dozen people present, 
drinking and smoking, and chatting socia- 
bly. They were evidently neighbors of a 
superior class, and met there for society. 

After one glance at me, they took no fur- 
ther notice until my dinner was finished; 
when one, evidently a well-to-do country 
gentleman, remarked, as the soft fingers of 
the rain began more loudly to beat upon the 
small window-paines, ‘‘ You are sheltered in 
time, sir. I perceive you are a stranger in 
Llynrhyll. I hope you have not to go much 
further this evening ? ”’ 

On learning that I had lost my way, and 
intended possibly remaining at the inn for 
the night, he courteously asked me to draw 
nearer and join them. I did not hesitate to 
accept so kind an invitation, and soon was 
taking my part in tlfe conversation as if we 
had been long acquainted. 

It was after a brief silence, when the beat- 
ing rain and moaning wind were very ap- 
parent, that the talk started upon spirits, 
ghosts, and the supernatural. 

Now no subject to me is so irritating. 
It always, as it were, rubs my back the 
wrong way. 

I have heard it remarked that when the 
incredulous feel thus, it is because there is 
within them a latent belief of which they are 
ignorant. I certainly was ignorant, if it 
were so in my case, and remarked, ‘‘ I do 
not think that the human intellect can sink 
to a lower depth than a belief in ghosts.” 

_“ You, then, sir, are not a believer?” 

said one. 

“I?” I laughed. ‘‘ Most surely not! I 
am far too practical!’ 
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“Have you, may I ask,” inquired the 
guest who had first addressed me, ‘‘ ever 
tested an authentic ghost?” 

“No, sir; but nothing would give me 


. greater pleasure than to do so,” 


**Indeed!”? he proceeded; and I per- 
ceived all were regarding me with a semi- 
comical, semi-serious interest. ‘‘ What do 
you say to a haunted house? Have you 
ever tested that?” 

“Never; though it has been an earnest 
desire of mine to do so; but I have not yet 
come across an authentic haunted house to 
test.’’ 

“In that case,” he rejoined, “I can 
oblige you; and if you will lay the ghost by 
sleeping a night in the house, I shall be 
eternally indebted, for its bad name makes 
it a great pecuniary loss to me.”’ 

“Where is it?” I asked, really with 
eagerness, for I had made no boastful asser- 
tion. 

He began to describe it, when I recognized 
the house I had seen two hundred yards 
away. He said that it had stood as he might 
call it empty for nearly eighty years or more. 
Fifty years previously, his father, pooh- 
poohing ghosts, had bought it cheap, giv- 
ing it a different name, had done it up and 
let it, but the people removed before the 
week. 

He had tried it himself, and had been so 
alarmed by the sounds, and the feeling of 
horror upon him, that, braving ridicule, he 
had left before dawn. 

' “You do not credit it, sir?’ he said, 
noticing the smile on my lips; “or, rather, 
you attribute it to fear.” 

‘“*And rats, possibly,” I remarked. “I 
confess, if you have no objection, I should 
touch like to put your haunted house to the 
test.”” 

** You would ?”’ ejaculated several. 

most certainly should.” 

‘¢ Then, sir, you have my hearty consent,”’ 
cried the master, “‘and I shall be grateful © 
indeed if you can lay their perturbed 
spirits.” 

Tf they exist,’ smiled I. ‘“‘ But is there 
any legend or story upon which these ghosts 
are founded?” 

“ Yes; in a few words, I can tell you. In 
the time of George III. the place was in- 
habited by a Mr. Royston, who lived a se- 
cluded life. In fact, he was a miser, and it 
was rumored had hoarded a large sum, to 
which he was ever adding. 
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‘+ An old woman from the village used to 

go in occasionally, but the only person who 
lived with him was a man-servant; a heavy- 
looking fellow, whom Royston used to dress 
in his deceased father’s old suits, to save 
buying livery. 

* Well, one morning the old woman could 
not get into the house. She knocked— 
knocked, but the man never opened to her. 
Finally, she returned to the village, raised 
the alarm, an entrance was effected, 
and 

“ Well, sir?” as he paused. 

‘* Evan Royston was found hanging dead 
in his own bed-room. It was first believed 
suicide, but when search was made for the 
man, and he was not found, it was believed 
murder, and that he had gone off with the 
miser’s money, for none could be discovered. 
Since then the place is said to be haunted. 
That is, at night Evan Royston ‘ walks’ in 
his own bed-chamber; I have never heard of 
his being seen at any other part.” 

“What about the basement passage ?”’ 
smiled a guest. 

“ True; there is a rumor that he walks 
there. Some say in unrest, because of his 
stolen treasure; others, to watch over it.” 

‘*Have you ever sought after this treas- 
ure ?” queried I. 

A general laugh followed my question, 
while the owner of the house replied: 
“Never! And, my dear sir, if you succeed 
in laying the ghost, you may have all the 
treasure you discover in doing so.’’ 

** Agreed!” laughed I, in my turn. 

**Do you really mean to sleep there, sir?” 
inquired one. 

Certainly!” 

“Then ”’—with serio-comic formality— 
us have our*worthy friend’s in 
black and white.” 

Amidst much mirth, the speaker called for 
writing materials, and made out the promise 


_ On paper. The gentleman signed it, and we 


all witnessed it with an equally comic 
gravity. 

“* Now,”’ I said, ‘let me see the house, if 
you do not mind. ” 

It being ascertained that the rain had 
ceased, and the moon was rising, we sallied 
forth in @ body. 

Surely the aspect of the place was ghostly 
enough. The deep-wooded valley, the trees 


massed into unshape by night; the grim, 


gloomy, shuttered, silent house outside; and 
inside, with faint gleams of moonlight fall- 
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ing, and stealing in here and there through 
the rooms. 

Over all reigned that dead stillness a house 
acquires that is not lived in. Instinctively 
we walked softly, as one does in the pres- 
ence of death. 

When we had gone over it, I said: “‘ And 
which is the chamber?” 
‘The one where the handsome oak bed- 

stead is,’’ answered the owner. 

“Then, if you please, that is the one I 
shall sleep in.”’ 

“Sleep in? Surely you will not go to 
bed ? ” 

“Surely I shall. When a man goes out of 
his natural habits to see a ghost—that is, 
sits up in his chair alone, to doze, and awake 
at every cinder falling, or other sound—the 
odds are he will see aghost of his own creat- 
ing. I shall pass the night here as I should 
at home.”’ 

They ld@ked at me curiously. I evidently 
surprised them. But it was agreed; and, 
returning to the inn, whose inmates were by 
this time all eager excitement, bed and bed- 
ding, besides other necessaries, were car- 
ried to the house and arranged, numbers 
giving courage. 

By ten, all was prepared, and I was 
escorted by a little crowd to the house. At 
it, the owner, drawing me aside, said: “I 
don’t like your doing this alone, sir. Shall. 
we not see if some one will not bear you 
company?” 

“Surely not!’ I laughed. Had I the 


least belief, I might accept; but, you see, 1 


have not. Good-night! 
_ Bidding them all the same, I entered, and 
closed the door in their faces. 

First, carrying the lamp, I searched the 
house, and examined the doors and windows, - 
then retired to my sleeping-room. This, 
too, I searched carefully, then locked the 
door. 

It was by no means an uncheerful room, 
and the lamp gave a good light. I knew 
that the best way not to conjure up imagi- 
nary spectres is not thinking of them. Sol 
sat down and wrote a long letter to Gertie, 
which soon so absorbed me that I forgot 
everything. 

It was half-past eleven before it was com- 
pleted, when, undressing, I retired to bed, 
as little disturbed in mind, I declare, as if I 
were getting into my own at Whitechurch. 

It was a custom of mine always to read 
myself asleep; therefore, I had borrowed 4 
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_ ‘book, which, proving interesting, I was soon 
' immersed in its pages. 

Suddenly a peculiar sensation came over 
me. It was not fear. It was indescribable; 
and a cold air passed between my face and 
the book. 

My first thought was that the door or win- 
dow had been opened. 

I raised miy eyes: quickly, then started 
more erect. 

I was no longer alone. Near the table 
stood a man. 

I did not attempt to accost him, for it did 
not require his costume, which was of the 
period of George III., to tell me I was look- 
ing upon one no longer of this world. 

He was thin and spare; his garments 
plain, dark, and worn; his cravat was of 
plain muslin, unlaced. His features were 
not ill-favored. The eyes were earnest, the 
brows well marked, the mouth c@mpressed; 
yet there was an expression repellant over 
the whole. 

Walking to the door, he seemed to turn 
the key; then approaching the grate, held 
his hands towards it, as if a fire burned 
there. After returning to the door, he 
opened it. 

Yes; though I had locked it, I saw it 


open. 

Perhaps, in his spirit voice, he called, for 
another shadow, which I at once recognized 
as the servant, entered. 

They seemed to converse awhile; then, 
Evan Royston walking first, as if leading 
the way, advanced and stood looking up at a 
portrait upon the wall. 

All this while the clumsy features of the 
man had worn a half-smile. Now, abruptly, 
it changed to an evil expressjon, and I ob- 
served he trailed behind him a rope with a 
noose. 

Even as I gazed, to my horror the scoun- 
drel flung it over the head of his master, 
who the next instant, the rope having been 
drawn swiftly taut, was writhing, choking 
on the ground. 

Until this I had remained paralyzed, the 
fear upon me was not of that description 
usually termed so. 

Now, overwhelmed with horror, I sprang 
out on the ground at the opposite to that 
where were the shadows, and was about to 
fly, when my feet were transfixed by a ter- 
ror yet more awful. 

The murderer had thrown the rope over 
the bedstead cornicé, and had dragged his 
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struggling victim up, up, until the limbs 


straightened, became rigid, and I knew that 
life was extinct. 

Sick with horror, and strangely still not 
aware of fear, I leaned against the wall, gaz- 
ing at the shadow and its murderer. 

Was I dreaming ? 

Was I after all, in my bed, the victim of 
nightmare ? 

Could I rouse myself ? 

Could I force myself awake, and make 
the ghastly scene before me vanish ? 

No! 

I felt I was as much awake as any man in 
broad day. 

I was solving the mystery that I had heard 
that evening. 

Not all the mistery. 

What had become of the assassin ? 

Why did his spirit walk here ? 

Had he stolen the miser’s hoard ? 

While these queries passed through my 
mind, I had, half, it seemed, unconsciously, — 
been watching the servant. 

He now advanced to the table, seemed to 
take something from it, which he held like 
one would carry a light, and crossed to the 
door. 

An impulse I could not resist made me 
follow. . 

Seizing the lamp, I went after him. 

The door had opened—he had 
through, but when I reached it, it was 
locked! 

Stepping into the corridor, I saw the shade 
proceeding along it. I paused. 

It was a ghostly thing to see him; his 
tread making no sound, while my feet 
echoed dully. 

Down the stairs the shade hastened—I 
after; through the hall, and, turning to the 
left into a basement passage. 

The words of one of the speakers at the 
inn occurred to me. 

It was, then, the spirit of the servant, not 
the master, that walked there! 
On he went, until, half turning, he 

passed through the wall, and was gone! 

Instantly there arose a sound like a pierc- 
ing shriek, that chilled the blood, followed 
by a hollow reverberating noise, which 
echoed fearfully through the house. 

Turning, I fled, the same cold wind about 
me still, lifting my hair. 

Entering one of the rooms opening from 
the hall, I had just reason left to place my 
lamp on a table. 
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Then I forgot everything. 
On awaking, I found the sun was shining 
throrgh the opening in the shutters. 

When I could sufficiently recover my 
senses—no longer a disbeliever in the super- 
natural—I ascended to the bed-chamber, 
and dressed. 

I was grave, reflective, but strangely de- 
void of fear. 

Scarcely had I donned my clothés, than I 
saw a little crowd approaching the house, 
and hastened to meet them. 

They listened in amaze, and I believe in- 
credulously, to my story. 

I led them to the basement story, and 
said: ‘‘ Here is where the man vanished. [ 
swear I saw him; and if money were really 
hidden, it is here.” 

As I spoke, I struck the wall, which gave 
forth a hollow sound. My assertion was re- 
ceived with some laughter. 

“T have undergone a night of horror,’’ I 
said, seriously; “ I hold that I have a right 

.to demand that this place should be ex- 
amined.” 

Curiosity made them all hold with me 
there. 

While the owner, who had been watching 
me attentively, declared, after what I had 
done, did I want half the house pulled down, 
T had a right to have my desire fulfilled. 

He told me, later, that he had not been 
averse to the idea, believing it would be the 
best thing to disabuse people’s minds of the 
place being haunted. 

So implements were speedily obtained, 
and we set to work. A thin coat of plaster, 
covered by modern paper, was removed, 
when, to our surprise, we came upon panel- 
ling. Examining this, I found a small sunk 
brass knob. Upon pressing it, a portion of 
the panel quivered. It was evidently a door. 

In a few minutes we had battered it down. 
It fell with a hollow sound into space. The 
man who struck the final blow would cer- 
tainly have followed it, had I not clutched 

* his arm and drawn him back. 
Where had the small, shattered door fal- 
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len? Into a dark, vethsheged opening in 
the ground. 

Holding lights over it, we perceived some 
fifteen feet below a heap of apparent rub- 
bish, and the broken door. 

Our curiosity now trebly excited, a man as 
paid to be lowered down, after the door had 
been dragged up by hooks. 

And what did he find there? Of what did 
that strange heap consist ? 

Of that which filled us with horror and 
amazement. 

First a human skeleton, the rags and 
shreds of an embroidered coat, some metal 
buttons and shoe-buckles, and under that— 
what ? 

Some six or seven worn leather bags, filled 
with coin of the reign of George III. and 
preceding it. 


Altogether the property discovered 
amounted in value to five thousand 
pounds. 


By right, of course, this was mine, but I 
desired only to take half. The owner, how- 
ever, who was a very wealthy man, would 
not hear of it. He gave mea check on his 
banker’s for four thousand pounds modern 
money and declared by laying the spirits I 
had bestowed on him twice that sum. In-) 
deed, he sold the estate later for nine 
thousand. 

The fate of the man was evident. He 
knew of the secret door, but not of the well 
inside. He had fallen in—the door had shut 
with a spring—and he had perished. 

* That was how I managed to start my brou- 
gham, buy an excellent practice, and marry 
Gertie. 

I am a fashionable physician now, and I 
need scarcely add, a firm believer in dreams 
and the supernatural, though my wife and 
I never speak of my strange experience, as 
it always has the effect of exciting risible, 
not the horrific muscles of our hearers. 

Therefore, let people believe or disbelieve, 
as they choose; but this I know, that there 
are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy. 


Ou, sleep! Oh, sleep! 


Do not not forget me. Sometimes come and sweep, 
Now I have nothing left, thy healing hand 
Over the lids that crave thy visits bland, 


Thou kind, thou comforting one. , 


| 
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OT a great many yeaas ago, there lived 

in Cincinnati a widow lady whose 
name and place of residence I will suppress 
for various reasons. Her circumstances 
‘were not affluent, but comfortable, she hav- 
ing come into possession of quite a legacy 
upon the decease of her husband. Eccen- 
tricity and stubborness were prominent traits 
of her character, and were probably only 
equaled by her honesty and conscientious 
regard for fair dealing. Living all alone, 
with no one to share her comforts and dis- 
comforts, she in time became enamoured of 
a single life, and cultivated numerous whims 
as the out-growth of it. Her particular 
hobby was tea drinking; and indeed, she 
often claimed that her lonely tea parties 


were the only solace that blessed her monot- 


onous life. 

At the times my story opens, ‘there also 
opened, near this quaint old lady’s residence, 
a new tea store. The enterprising tea 
merchant devised the following plan to 
secure customers. His store and show win- 
dows were filled with a glittering array of 
all kinds of household articles, to be given 
away as prizes to those buying his wares. 
The old lady happening in one day so buy 
some. of the favorite herb, the merchant en- 
gaged her in conversation and proudly 
showed her the capital prize of the collection. 
It was the most unique tea urn of silver. 
The old lady was enchanted. She told him 
she certainly thought it would be the climax 
of happiness and the very acme of human 
contentedness to sip tea which had been 
brewed in that urn. The voluble merchant 
explained that it was to be presented, on the 
next Christmas day, to the person who 
bought the most tea at his store during the 
intervening period. © 

He made the provision, however, that all 
tea he sold would have to be used in prac- 
tical consumption, and not be bought for 
speculative purposes. 

She feasted her eyes ou the glittering tea 
urn, and walked home with the apparition 
constantly before her. 

That night she dreamt of it in all its 
gorgeousnes; likewise the next night and 
the next, and true to her faith in dreams and 
her womanly instincts, she at length, after 
several day’s cogitation, fully pursuaded 
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herself that the only way|fto secure her 
wonted peace of mind and serenity of life 
would be to enter into the contest for the 
possession of that dazzling teapot. 

With her, to think was to act, and the 
very moment the good creature had decided 
on her course, she made direct for the tea 
store and purchase twenty pounds of the 
choicest article. The proprietor was aston- 
ished, but upon her informing him of her 
resolution she had made of trying to win the 
beautiful tea-pot, he grasped the situation 
at once with true business tact, and told her 
that Mr. So-And-So, who kept a hotel on the 
corner opposite, had just left the store with 
fifty pounds of tea, and that Mrs. What’s- 
Her-Name, the boarding-house landlady on 
the square below, had left an order for forty 
pounds. 

Now, just whether this was all true or 
not, the tea broker though it policy to say so, 
and the result justified his presumption, for 
the stubborn widow at once duplicated her 
order of twenty pounds. 

She was on her mettle now, all the more 


especially as this self same boarding-house - 


landlady and herself had been acquainted 
for years, and each had always manifested a 
most cordial dislike for the other. 

Upon learning this the scheming mer- 

chant informed our widow, every time she 
made a purchase, that Mrs. What’s-Her- 
Name had just left an order for fifteen or 
twenty pounds more than she purchased her- 
self. The result was a prodigious sale of 
tea on the tea man’s part, and a still greater 
consumption of it on the old lady’s part. 
The thought never entered her honest ms 
to dispose of it in any other way than by 
drinking it. Her whole life was devoted to 
tea drinking, but she was sustained by an am- 
bitious spirit. She, at length brought it by 
the caddy, and her little fortune began 
dwindling. She busied herself from morn- 
ing till night brewing and drinking tea. All 
the vessels in the house were in constant re- 
quisition to hold tea—hot tea, cold tea, 
middling tea. 

She at length boiled it in the wash-boiler, 
and would drink it during meals, and before 
and after meals, and upon awakening in the 
night she would set to work sedulously guz- 


zling tea. . 
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She began to get fanatical on the subject, 
and thonght seriously of erecting a tank, 
that she might have beer on tap. 

A visitor to her house were certainly have 
thought himself in a a tea foundry. Noth- 
ing to see but tea, dry and boiled; nothing 
to smell or taste but tea, he might at least 
have heard it boiling. 

When the old lady cried (as she some- 
times did when she thought of the great 
odds against her in competing with hotels 
and boarding-houses) she would shed great 
tears of pure cold tea, and when engaged in 
stirring her steaming cauldron, the beads of 
tea would stand on her forehead as large as 
marbles. 

The old widow lady had indulged in this 
dissipation for about five months, and with 
three more to come before Christmas, when 
such excessive imbibing began to have 
effect. Her nerves were shattered, and her 
health declined. But she stuck to it ten- 
aciously, and gave the merchant a rousing 
order for six caddies of his best article. 

It is not within my comprehension to sur- 
mise how all this was disposed of in three 
short months by a single person. But our 
tea-drinker did it. She persisted in declar- 
ing that she would lay honest claim to that 
silver teapot or perish in the attempt. 

She became, in fact, the living embodi- 
ment of a walking teapot herself, and the 
amount of the beverage she daily consumed 
in internal tea baths was almost enough in 
point of quantity for an external bath, also. 
But Christmas was drawing nigh, and the 


_ extreme indulgence of the old creature left 


her with but strength enough to crawl to the 
tea store at the corner. 

It was pretty well filled with customers, 
who had come for their anticipated prizes. 
She felt in a miserable state of suspense, 
for, even if she did not win the pitcher, her 
modest fortune was about spent, and she 
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had of late several times thought it was 
about the highest priced piece of silver 
service a mortal ever tried to purchase. 

At length, after much figuring of enor- 
mous arithmetical calculation upon — his 
wrapping paper, the wily tea fiend announced 
that our widow had consumed 1402 pounds 
of tea, and was entitled to the tea-urn, as 
she had come out first in the contest. 

Tears of joy and tea came to her eyes, and 
she gras the high-priced bauble in both 
hands, and giving the hotel proprietor and 
the boarding-house landlady (who were 
both there) a most triumphant look, passed 
out to her home. The merchant had also, 
in honor of the occasion, presented her with 
ten pounds of the very choicest tea he had 
n the store. 

Arriving at home, the widow lost no time 
in brewing the tea she had been presented 
with, and in serving it to herself from the 
alluring teapot. Just how far into the night 
she pursued her delightful task, no one 
knows. In fact, she was not seen for quite 
a number of days, and at length the neigh- 
bors becoming alarmed, forced their way into 
her room, and even there she was not to be 
found. 

The gaudy teapot stood on the table empty, 
but the old lady was gone. 

One sharp-eyed explorer, however, dis- 
covered lying in the old lady’s favorite easy 
chair, close beside the table, a huge tea leaf, 
The neighbors presuming this to be all the 
mortal remains of the widow, and judging 
she must have died and become transformed 
to a tea leaf, took care of it, and buried it 
with due ceremony. 

Even to-day may be seen by the inscrip- 
tion on her monument, that she had lived a 
life of pure teatotalism, and on her grave is 
a bed of beautiful tea roses, placed there by 
some kind friend to commemmorate the ex- 
istence of this truly remarkable person. 


sinks the setting sun, 
Soft the evening shadows fall; 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


Youth is vanished, manhood wanes, 
Ages its forward shadow throws; 


Life rans onward to its close. 
Good-night! 


| | 
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Light is flying, Day is dying 
Good-night! 


TWO MARRIAGE EVES. 


= 1 HAVE often told you,” said James 

Mayfield to me the evening before my 
marriage with his daughter Kate, “that I 
‘owed my prosperity—or more accurately, 
escape from destruction—to an accident, a 
chance, a miracle. Stand up and look at 
that piece of paper let into the over-mantel. 
Have you ever observed it before ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, rising and examining a 
faded document under a glass panel in the 
oak. ‘ I have now and then noticed it, but 
‘have never been able to make out what it is.”’ 

What do you take it for?” 

“« Well, it looks like half a sheet of busi- 
mess note-paper covered with indistinct 
figures that do not seem ordinary.” 

“Yes,” he said, gazing with half-closed 
eyes at the paper through the smoke of his 
Cigar. “ ney are not ordinary, nor is their 


“Tt x not possible to make them out, they 
‘are 60 blurred and faint. Are they very 
old?” 

“Twenty years. They are much faded 


since I first saw them,” said he, crossing his 
legs. ‘* Now, you may as well know the 
history of that half-sheet of business paper, 
and what it has to do with me and your 
Kate’s mother. Sit down and I will tell it 
to you.” 

I dropped back into my chair. 

“Our Kate is nearly nineteen, as, no 
doubt, you are aware. It is the night before 
your marriage. You thank heaven! run no 
such risk as I ran the night before my mar- 
riage. There is no date on that blurred copy 
of figures, but if there were you would find 

it originated on the night before I was to be 
married, twenty years ago. You are short 
of thirty now, I was short of thirty then. 
You are now in what I should then have 
considered affluent circumstances. I am go- 
ing to give you to-morrow our only child, 
and a fourth share in the business of Stran- 
way, Mayfield, & Co., of which I am the 
-sole surviving partner, and that fourth share 
ought to bring you a thousand to twelve 
hundred a year. The night that document 
over the chimney came into existence I was 
accountant to Strangway & Co., at a salary 
of £150 per annum.”’ 

My father-in-law paused, and knocked the 
ashes off his cigar. 


‘“‘ At that time,” he went on, resuming 
his story, ‘* the business of Strangway & Co. 
was in Bread street. We had ware-houses 

on the ground floor and in the cellars, the 
offices were on the first fioor, and ware- 
houses filled from over the first to the slates. 
** The offices closed at six; but as I was 
anxious to put everything in the finest order 


before starting on my honeymoon, I was not _ 


able to leave at that hour. In addition to 
the bookkeeping I did most of the routine 
correspondence, and I had some letters to 
write. When they were finished, I should 
lock up the place, put the keys in my pocket, 
leave them at Mr. Strangway’s house on 
Clapham Common, and go on to my lodgings 
in Wandsworth, and from my lodgings to my 
sweetheart Mary’s home in Wandsworth, 
too. 

‘* As I was working away, writing letters 
at the top of my speed, and quite alone in 
the office—in the whole house—Stephen 
Grainly, one of our travelers, rang the bell, 
and, much to my surprise and annoyance, 
when I opened the front-door, walked up- 
stairs, following my lead through the un- 
lighted passages. I never cared for Stephen 
Grainly, no one in the office liked him except 
Mr. Strangway himself. Grainly was an 
excellent man at his work; but too smooth 
and good—too sweet to be sound. 

“** Mayfield,’ he cried, ‘working away 
still! Why, when I saw the light, I made 
sure it must be Broadwood (our assistant 
accountant, who was to take my place while 


“T-was away), and, as I had a goodish bit of 
money, I thought I’d better bank here than | 


in my own home in Hoxton; I am not sat- 
isfied it is safe to stow £300 ‘in cash in my 
humble home.’ 

‘*¢ All right,’ said I; ‘but I wish you had 
come earlier. The safest place to bank 
money is in the bank.’ Hedid not know I 
was going to be married next day, and I was 
glad of it, for the man always made me feel 
uncomfortable, and I did not wish him to 
touch my little romance with a word. 

““*Be here at four o’clock!’ he cried. 
‘My dear fellow, I couldh’t do it. How 
could 1? Why, I didn’t get to King’s Cross 
until quarter of six! Here you are.’ He 
produced his pocket-book. * You needn’t 
give me more than two minutes. Checks, 
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five hundred and seventy-four, eighteen six. 
Notes, two hundred and forty-five. Gold, 
forty-eight.’ 

“ As you may fancy, I was in a hurry to 


_ getridof him. He sat down, pulled out his 


handkerchief, and began wiping his fore- 
head, although it was October, and by no 
means warm. 

‘*¢ You will initial my book ?’ said he, and 
he handed me his order-book, part of which 
was ruled in money-columns, where he had 


- glist of the money he had collected. The 
. whole was £867, eighteen shillings and six- 


pence, and for this I signed. 

“*Have you taken the numbers of the 
notes ?’ I asked. 

“* No,’ said he, 

“T made a list myself of the numbers on 
a sheet of paper, and pushed checks, notes, 
and gold up to the flat, middle part of my 
desk. I did not want to take out any of the 
account-books that night, and when I had 
finished the letters and he was gone, I should 

t the money in the safe in the back room. 

e@ memorandum of the numbers I should 
leave with the keys at Clapham, and the 
whole transaction would be dealt with by my 
assistant, Broadwood, in the morning. 


- “ Making out the list had taken a little 


time, as the notes were all small and no two 
ina sequence; they had been collected for 
minor accounts in the country. *® 
“I put my list of notes on the desk beside 
me, and went on with my letters, several of 
which were now ready for the copying press. 
“ That evening Grainly talked a lot about 
the business and the news of the day, and 
all sorts of things. I could not tell him to 
go away, for he could see I was not myself 


leaving yet, and copying the letters, putting © 


them to dry, enclosing them in envelopes 
and addressing them was not occupation for 
which a man could reasonably claim quiet. 

When my batch of leiters were ready, 
seeing half an hour's work still before me, I 
held them out to him and said: ‘‘ When you 
are going I should be obliged if you would 
i Shave, as I am not nearly finished here 

“* Certainly,’ said he, taking the hint and 


** Any one in the place who could show 
me out? All the gas is turned off below, 
and I have never gone down in the dark- 
hess,’ said he, moving away. 

“* There’s no one but ourselves here. I'll 
show. you the way,’ I said with alacrity. 
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corridor and half down the stairs, when he 
suddenly cried out: ‘ My stick! I left my 
stick above. I won’t be a minute, Mayfield. 
Just wait here for me!’ 

‘He ran up-stairs to fetch his stick, and 
was back with me in the darkness in a few 

seconds. 

*¢¢T found it all right,’ said he; ‘it was 
just at.the door. I got it without going in 
atall.’ 

‘¢T struck a match to light him, and pres- 
ently he was out on the asphalt of Bread 
street, walking rapidly toward Cheapside. . 

‘‘ When I got back to the counting-house 
the checks were on the flat top of the desk. 
The gold and notes were gone! 

“T had taken the numbers of the notes on 
a sheet of paper, and left the list on the slop- 
ing part of my desk to dry before putting it 


into my pocket, 


“The paper on which I had taken the 
numbers of notes was gone also! ”’ 

As my father-in-law spoke, I rose to my 
feet and tapped the glass over the document 
let into the oak above the fireplace saying: 
‘¢ And this is the paper with the numbers of 
the stolen notes on it.” 

‘* And that is not the paper with the num- 
bers of the stolen notes on it,’’ said. James 
Mayfield. ‘“‘From the moment I left the 
counting-house to show Grainly out that 
night, twenty years ago, no one has ever 
seen the list I made of the notes. Grainly 
must have destroyed it the moment he was 
out of Bread street.’’ 

My father-in-law finished his glass of port, 
and resumed his story:— 

‘* Here was I, on the eve of my marriage, 
simply ruined.”’ 

“‘Grainly had my receipt for £293 cash, 
and he had the £293 cash also; and Grainly 
was a thief who enjoyed the favor of his em- 
ployer, while I was in no particular favor 
with the firm. I believe up to that time I 
was supposed to be honest. 

“The forty-eight pounds in gold was, of 
course, gone as much as if it had been 
dropped into the crater of a burning moun- 


tain; and as the numbers of the notes could . 


no longer be produced, and they had not 
come direct from a bank, 
picked up here and there in the country, the 
£245-were gone as though they had been 
blown overboard in the Atlantic ocean. 

“It was plain there would be no use in 
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he had gone when he gained Cheapside. It 
was plain no marriage could take place to- 
- Morrow morning. It was plain my course 
was to go, without the loss of a moment, to 
Mr. Strangway and tell him what had hap- 
pened. Whether he would believe me or 
not, who could say? Not I, any way. He 
might reasonably order me into custody. 
Very well, if he did I must not grumble or 
feel aggrieved. Our wedding was fixed for 
eleven o’clock next morning. By eleven 
o’clock to-morrow I might be in jail, charged 
with stealing the money, or being an accom- 
plice in the robbery. 

‘* I locked the office, telegraphed to Mary 
that 1 had been unexpectedly delayed, 
jumped into a hansom, and drove to Sirang- 
way’s house in Clapham. 

**T told the servant to take in word that I 
wished to see Mr. Strangway most particu- 
larly. I suppose she had heard about my 
wedding; anyway, she smiled very know- 
ingly, and said: ‘I hope you’ll have fine 
weather and good luck on your holiday, Mr. 
Mayfield, though it is rather late in the year 
to expect fine weather. Gracious, Mr. May- 
field, are you ill?’ she cried at the end. I 
dare say my face told tales. 

*** Not ill,’ I said, ‘but very anxious to 
see Mr. Stranway at once, if you please.’ 

‘*She showed me into the library, hurried 
off, and in a few seconds Mr. Strangway 
entered, smiling. He, no doubt, thought 
my anxiety to see him was connected with 
my marriage. 

“* When he heard my story he was grave 
enough. ‘Two hundred and ninty-three 
gone ?’ said he, frowning. 

Gone,’ said I. 

' * And the numbers of the notes gone with 
the money ?’ said he, looking me full in the 
face, with a heavier frown. 

*** Not a trace left of the paper on which I 
took the numbers.’ 

** Are you sure no one but Grainly could 
have entered the counting-house ?’ 

“* Perfectly sure. All the doors com- 
municating with other parts of the house 
were shut—had been locked for the night. 
I had not been outside the counting-house 
since luncheon.’ 

“For a few moments he reflected. ‘The 
awkward part of it, Mayfield,’ said he, ‘ is 
that you are to be married to-morrow. Of 
course your must goon. But I’ll 
tell you what I think would be best for you. 
Suppose you attend the office as usual to- 
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morrow morning; you could leave for a 
couple of hours later, get the ceremony over, 
and come back.’ 

**¢ Oh!’ I said, ‘ with this hanging over 


me, I half expected to be locked up to- 


night. But I could not get married until 
the money is found, Mr. Strangway.’ 

**¢ Found! Found! The money can never 
be found. Why, we have nothing to go on! 
Anyway, I shall not take steps to-night. 
Perhaps it would be best to postpone your 
marriage. Yes, it would not do to marry un- 
der the circumstances. I am very sorry for 
you. But all that can be done in the inter- 
ests of justice must be done. Keep the 
keys, and be in Bread street at the ordinary 
time in the morning.’”’ 

My father-in-law paused here. His cigar 
was smoked out, but he had not finished his 
story. He did not offer to move, and I sat 
still. After a few moments he went on:— 

“*T will be merciful to you, and tell you 
nothing of the scene at my wife’s place when 
I called later. Her father and mother were 
then living. I told my story to all three as 
I have told it to you, and all agreed the best . 
thing was to postpone the marriage for a 
month. 

“Well, I’m not getting on as fast as I 
promised, but I shall not keep you much 
longer. 

“When I reached the office in the morn- 
ing I hdd another good look around, but 
nothing whatever was to be discovered. I 
turned the whole place inside out. Noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing connected with the 
case turned up until, to my astonishment, 
Stephen Grainly walked into the office. 
Until his appearance I had, in a dim way, 
made up my mind that all would be cleared 
up and my innocence established by his ab- 
sconding. His arrival showed that he meant 
to brazen the thing out with me, and I felt 
from that moment helpless and paralyzed. 

““* Grainly,’ said I, as soon as I could 
talk,‘ when you came back for your stick 
last night, did you notice the money you 
gave me on the desk where I put it?’ 

***No, my dear Mayfield. I did not cross 
the threshold of this room.’ 

** You did not see or touch the money 
or the piece of paper on which I had taken 
down the numbers of the notes ?’ 

“*No, certainly not. I could not see 
your desk from the door, and I was not fur- 
ther than the door. You do not seem well. 
I sincerely hope there is nothing the matter?’ 
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‘¢¢The cash you brought in last night— 
the £293—has been stolen, that’s all,’ said I. 

Stolen!’ he cried, falling back. ‘ You 
don’t mean to say that!’ 

““* Ay, and stolen within an hour—within 
half an hour—of our being here together 
last night.’ 

“*¢T cannot, I will not, believe such a hor- 
rible thing. Stolen! And in the very office, 
too!’ 

“«T never saw better acting im my lifethan 
his indignation and horror and astonish- 
ment. I could hardly believe my eyes and 
ears. I had spent a sleepless night, and 
was half dazed and wholly stupid and in de- 
spair. For a while I felt that, after all, he 
might be innocent, and that I, in a moment 
of excitement and haste, had placed the 
money and memorandum in some place of 
security which I could not now recall. 

. “Mr. Strangway, on reaching the office 
half an hour earlier than his usual time, 
gave orders for another search. It was quite 
unavailing. No tale or tidings of the cash 
‘came that day. 

“ No secret was made of the affair in the 
Office, and as the hours went on I became 
confident that in Mr. Strangway’s eyes I 
was the criminal. I don’t know how it hap- 


pened, but I did not feel this much. I did 
not feel anything much, I was ina dream 


stupor. 

“Late in the afternoon Mr. Strangway 
called me into his office, and told me that, 
considering everything, he did not intend 
placing the affair in the hands of the police 
that day, but that if to-morrow’s sun went 
down upon matters as they now stood he 
should be obliged to take action. ‘ The loss 
of the money I could bear,’ said he, ‘ but the 
ingratitude I will not stand.’ 

“This was as good as accusing me of the 
tobbery. Again I wonder that I was not 
more put out, but I felt little or nothing be- 
yond helpless and numbed. 

“ Before I left Bread street that evening 
Grainly sent me a note begging me, for my 
own sake, not to think of bolting! ‘ Bolt- 
ing,’ said he, ‘in a case of this kind would 
be taken as an admission of the very worst.’ 

“Even this daring impudenee did not 
rouse me, did not waken me; through the 
whole terrible affair I do not think I was 
even as much excited as I am now. 

“Next day Mr. Strangway said not a syl- 
lable about employing the police, or indeed 
about the affair at all, nor did he, as far as I 
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knew, take steps in the matter. On the . 


day following he made an astonishing an- 
nouncement. He called Grainly and me 
into his private office, and said:— 

“¢The present is the first time in the 
history of our firm that anything of this 
kind has occurred, that we have been robbed 
from the inside. I have made up my mind 
not to do anything about it just now. I 
keep an open mind. Some day we may find 
an easy explanation of the mystery; or it 
may never be cleared up. I accuse no one. 
I will say no more of the affair until I can 
either put my hand on the man who did it, 
or tell you both face to face, as you are now, 
that I have discharged from my mind for- 
ever the notion that any man who takes my 
money as a servant took it also as a thief.’ 

“ A fortnight after the loss of the money 
a telegram came for Mr. Strangway. It was 
sent into his private office. Presently he 
opened his door and beckoned me to go in, 
and when I had entered he motioned me to 
a chair. 

‘“¢ Mr, Mayfield,’ said he, ‘I wish at the 
earliest moment to relieve you of what must 
have been a terrible anxiety. The thief 
has been found, and is now in custody.’ 
Mr. Strangway waved the telegram. ‘I 
have just got the message saying Stephen 
Grainly, with the bulk of the notes on his 
person, is in the hands of the police. He 
was about leaving this country—for Spain it 
is supposed. He stole the money a fort- 
night ago, and stole the list you had made 
of the numbers of the notes. Knowing the 
way in which the notes had come into his 
own hands in the country, he felt confident 
they could not be traced from their source to 
him, and, of course, they could not be traced 
from him to the bank of England, as the list 
of the numbers was destroyed by him.’ 

“** Then how in the world, sir, were they 
traced ?’ said I. 

“Mr, Strangway raised the blotting-pad 
and took from under it a piece of paper, the 
back of a letter. 

“*The news of the robbery got about,’ 
said he, ‘ and of course our customers were 
interested in it, Mr. Young, of Horsham, 
among the rest. Mr. Young was one of the 
people you wrote to that evening, the even- 
ing of the robbery, and you sent him more 
than you intended.’ 

‘** Not the missing sheet with the num- 
bers? I know I couldn’t have done that, 
for I saw the memorandum on the slope of 
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my desk after closing his letter and handi ng 
it with others to Grainly.’ 

“* No, but you put the memorandum on 
the slope of your desk with the ink-side up, 
and you copied Mr. Young’s letter in the 
copying press, and while it was damp, put it 
down on the list of notes in unblotted copy- 
ing ink, and the numbers of the notes were 
faintly but clearly copied, reversed, of 
course, on the fly-leaf of Young’s letter, and 
Mr. Young sent the copy to me privately!’ 

‘* Mr. Strangway handed me the fly-leaf of 
Young’s letter, and there were the numbers 
of the notes, dim to be sure, but not quite as 
dim there as they are now under the glass 
let into the oak of the over-mantel. Grainly 
had put a few of the notes in circulation, 
and they had been traced back to him. 
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‘¢* He stole the money, Mayfield,’ said Mr. 
Strangway to me, ‘and he tried to ruin you, 
or anyway, he wanted to saddle you with the 
theft, and for a while I more than suspected 
you. But all is clear at last, and I’ll pay 
you handsomely one day for suspecting 

u.’ 

** And so he did,’ said my father-in-law. 
‘*He lent me the money to buy a partner- 
ship in the firm, and I have the firm all to my- 
self now—and shall be until the new partner © 
comes in to-morrow.”’ 

He rose and shook me by the hand, and 
tapped me on the shoulder, saying: ‘* Your 
partner for life will be wondering what has 
kept you. Run away to Kate now, my 
boy.” 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


a Sha the good old domine would say 

I was very wicked, but I don’t see 
anything to be very happy or thankful 
about,” growled John Armstrong, as he 
plied more wood on the fire, shivered as he 
listened to the wind howling up the chim- 
“ ney, and drew nearer to the flame. 

He sat in the great kitchen of the great 
farm-house alone. For five years he had 
been a childless widower. All the “help” 
had departed the previous evening to join in 
a distant wedding frolic, and left him te take 
care of himself after the best fashion he 
could, and that without any special pro- 
vision for his creature comforts. 

He had arisen late, was very hungry, and 
in anything but a pleasant frame of mind. 
Everything went wrong. No hot breakfast 
awaited his coming when his ‘ chores’’ 
were finished, and he knew as much about 
cooking as he did of Hebrew. The weather 
was bitter cold. Somehow his stock re- 
quired more attention and-were more unruly 
than usual. The fire smoked, and wouldn’t 
burn as it ought. He couldn’t find food for 
breakfast for a long time; and when he did 
the sausages burst wide open, and burned to 
a crisp, while he was trying to get the buck- 
wheat batter to the right consistency for 
baking, and then he found he had used salt 


in place of soda, eo as to render them uneat- 
able. The coffee boiled over, and the kettle 
boiled dry. The dog stole and devoured the 
hard cheese he had cut in place of the ruined 
sausages. The cat and kittens stuck their 
noses into the pan of milk he intended to 
use. He blistered his fingers, upset the © 
molasses, had a most unsatisfactory time 
generally, and remained half starved. 

“The old Nick take the luck,” he growled 
audibly. ‘I’ve half a mind to” —— 

He didn’t say what, for just at the instant, 
and as he was getting up, one of the but- 
tons of his coat caught in the table-cloth, 
and he dragged it off, scattering the dishes 
over the floor, and reducing them to frag- , 
ments. 

That was a poor beginning for the day, 
and set him to thinking.’ If he had made 
such an utter failure of breakfast, how 
would it be about dinner? He kicked the 
dog out-of-doors, gathered up the offending 
cat and kittens into a ball,and threw them 
after him, endeavored to fill and light his 
pipe, let it fall upon the stone hearth, ruined 
it beyond redemption, and came more near 
to swearing than ever before in his forty 
years of mundane existence. Then he sat 
down so heavily as to crush the chair under 
him, rolled to the floor with his nose plow- 
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ing the hot ashes, arose sputtering, and 
went out, slamming the door after him. 

The cool, clear air somewhat restored him 
to his senses. He looked over his broad, 
well-tilled acres with a glow of satisfaction, 
felt he was “‘ well to do,’’ and ought to be 
taking comfort. Then came recollections of 
former days, of the bountifully loaded table, 
the pleasant companionship of wife, the 
thousand comforts contributed by her hands; 
and in contrast with these sternly arose the 
now,-with his desolate home, no fire, no 
dinner, no welcoming smile, the cold, lonely 
nights, and something of kindness to all 
earthly things crept back to his heart, and 
he called the dog and the cat and kittens 
back to him, petted them, took them within 
doors, gave the one every particle of cooked 
meat he could lay his bands on, and the 
others an entire pan of milk, whistling mer- 
rily as he thought what a row his house- 
keeper would kick up when she came back, 
and found the larder empty, and the immac- 
ulate floor of her kitchen looking very like a 
demoralized slaughter house. 

do he repeated more posi- 
tively. 

The resolve appeared to have reference to 
shaving, and dressing in his best suit, and 
he was not long in accomplishing if. Then 
he harnessed up his team, threw into the 
sleigh buffalo robes and blankets, and drove 
to the church where some sort of a quarterly 
meeting was being held. 

The long services over (and the average 
country minister gives his hearers in quan- 
tity what he lacks in quality,) he lingered at 
the door, and, as a young and comely woman 
came out, said:— 

“Very cold to-day, Martha.” 

“Yes, very, Mr. Armstrong.’’ 

‘And you have quite a long way to walk. 


* Tm alone, and can take you and your little 


boy into my sleigh just as well as not. Jump 
in 


Martha Edmunds thanked him, accepted 
the offer, and, as they had been friends 
from childhood, they chatted sociably. 

“You were always very kind fo me,”’ said 
the widow. ‘* No one could have been more 
80 when my poor husband was injured, 
lingered so long, and finally died.” 

And tears dimmed the brightness of her 
eyes, 

The intense cold or something caused 
great drops to stand in those of John Arm- 
strong as well. Cold, most probably, for he 
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tucked the robes more closely about his com- 
panion, and hurried his horses along faster. 

You were, Mr. Armstrong, 

‘Call me John, as you always did, Mar- 
tha,”’ he interrupted. 

I'll never forget it, Mr.—John, 
and I’ve often wished I could do something 
for you in return; and— But, John, you 
are driving past the lane leading to my poor 
little house. What is the matter with you? 
What ”—— 

‘* Might just as well try to hold a pair of 
locomotives,” he answered audibly, and 
then chuckled to himself at the idea of any 
team running away with him; and after a 
pause he continued: “ But I reckon a little 
longer ride won’t do you any harm, Martha, 
for I don’t believe you have one very 
often.” 

** No,” sighedt he widow.” 

‘Then we’ll go on. There, you brutes, 
you are satisfied to stop now you have got 
home; and, Martha, you might as well get 
out and warm yourselves, and I’ve got some- 
thing to show you.”’ 

He lifted out the widow and her boy be- 
fore any objections could be made, and bade 
them run in while he put the blankets over 
his horses. A few minutes later he fol- 
lowed, and found her standing in the 
middie of the kitchen floor, laughing 
heartily. 

‘““What upon earth. has been going on 

here ?’’ she questioned, looking rougish and 
rosy. 
He told her, and her laughter increased, 
she now and then ejaculating: -‘ Just like a 
man!” and then asking where his “* women 
folks’? were, and when they would be 
home. 

‘Not for a couple of days, and I shall 
either starve or kill myself by that time. 
By the way, Martha, you and the boy must 
be hungry, and s’pose we get up a rousing 
dinner, and eat it together, for 

He turned away. Was too biy-hearted to 
even hint that her megls must generally be 
slim ones. But she caught the idea, and in 
her heart blessed him for his tender consid- 
eration. 

It didn’t take John Armstrong very long 
to chop wood, and when he returned Martha 
had laid aside bonnet and shawl, found an 
apron, and was busy clearing up the wreck. 
With his assistance this was soon accom- 
plished, and order brought from chaos. 


‘Then he slaughtered a couple of chickens, 
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dressed them, and blundered around until 
Martha laughingly told him he was only in 
the way, and, sitting down where he could 
watch her, he took the little boy in his lap, 
and attempted to amuse him by telling 
stories. 

But he made even more blundering work 


than at house-keeping. His eyes and. 


thoughts were upon the woman whom by 
strategy he had gotten to cook his dinner; 
and a trim figure was Martha Edmunds’, 
fully ten years his junior, with wavy, nut- 
brown hair, clear, blue eyes, full red lips, 
white teeth, round waist; and, as she rolled 
up her sleeves to make biscuit, he would 
have sworn there never were more snowy or 
plump arms in the world. 

And such a dinner! It always made his 
mouth water when he recollected it. He 
fancied chickens must enjoy being cooked in 
such a fashion, that no woman living or 
dead ever made such biscuits or pies, that 
potatoes were never mashed so white, rich, 
and smooth, that table was never arranged 
80 daintily. 

He ate and ate until there was a “‘ com- 
fortable pain” beneath his vest, and then 
laid the little fellow away to take a nap, 
while he assisted Martha in clearing the 
table. That done, the floor swept, and the 
house “ tidied ” up, both declared it was the 
pleasantest ddy they had passed for many 


years. 

* But,” said the widow suddenly, with the 
richest color flaming in her cheeks, ‘‘ I must 
gohome. How poy would talk if they 
only knew.”’ 

* Wait until the boy wakes up,”’ suggested 


John. ‘I’ve been thinking of old times to- 
day, Martha.”’ 

“I don’t wonder when you had such a 
hard time getting breakfast. I’d have 
given anything to have seen you mussing 
around.”’ 

And again she laughed merrily. 

“Tt was no laughing matter forme. But, 
Martha, you have made the day very pleas- 
ant and happy for me, and as you said you 
wanted to pay me for my kindness, why, 
why 

* Oh! I would never be able to do that, 
John,” she said: ‘You were so very, very 

“IT didn’t think the debt was so very 

large,”’ he answered, with a smile; “ but if 
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you can’t pay the principal you might the 
interest.’’ 

**] don’t know how, or I would,” was the 
reply. 

She sat with her hands folded demurely in 
her lap, her face red as a peony, her eyes 
half veiled, and suspicious twitchings of 
roguishness at the corners of her mouth, for 
you can’t find a young and buxom widow 
fool enough not to understand a man’s 
action every time, and especially when he is 
getting up courage to talk ‘sweet and 
pretty.’ 

Well, Martha, I’ll show you how,” he said. 

And instantly one arm was around her 
waist, the other around her neck, with the 
hand resting under, and turning up, the 
dimpled chin, and, with ‘‘ This is the how,” 
he kissed her warmly. 

“Oh! oh! for shame, John!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Hush! You will wake up the boy,” he 
whispered, drawing her still nearer to him. 
** Let me see, Martha, how many years’ in- 
terest do you owe me? ”’ 

“It must be five, John,” she whispered, 
with the greatest sham of innocence. 

‘Yes, and we’ll compound it.”’ 

And he did! 

‘* You call that interest ? ” she said, laugh- 
ing, as soon as she could get somewhat free 
from his embraces. ; 

Certainly.” 

‘‘Then what is the principal, John ?” 

Yourself, Martha.”’ 

And, as she started to run away, he fol- 
lowed, caught, and seemed to never tire of 
collecting his dues. 

- Be still, John. What if any one should 
come?” 

He didn’t care for the world. Gained 
her promise to become his wife, promised 
on his part to be a father to the boy, and—— 

Her hand stopped any further sugges- 
tions, and at last he took her home. ; 

“T said, Martha, to myself this morning 
that I had half a mind to do it,” were his 
words as he was about taking his leave. 

“And I should think you had done it,” 
she laughed, as she playfully shut the door 
in his face. 

For both warmth had come—the warmth 
of the heart; and soon as man and wife their 
interest became mutual, and the principal of 
love made them very contented and happy. 
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BY MISS E. L. BARNES. 


NCE upon a time there was a king who 
was so poor that his kingdom consisted 
of only two villages, and a few acres of 
woodland for hunting, and in his army there 
were no more than three hundred men. 
But he was none the less proud for all that, 
and since his eldest son would inherit the 
kingdom, he determined to provide for his 
younger son, Hansel, by marrying him to 
the daughter of the neighboring king, who 
was very rich and powerful. 

Little Prince Hansel could run and jump 
better than all the boys in his father’s king- 
dom, and he could shoot a bird on the wing, 
but he was more often to be found playing 
with Elsie, the gardener’s daughter, who 
lived in the cottage behind the palace. She 
was a merry little girl, and they played under 
the plum tree which grew in the middle of 
her father’s garden. One day Prince Hansel 
brought her a silver penny with a hole in it, 
and they planted it down deep under the 
plum tree, but it never grew. 

Elsie’s grandmother who was a very old 
woman, sat on a bench knitting. This was 
her occupation every day. 

‘““ Why do you knit all the time, grand- 
mother ?” asked Elsie. 

**T am knitting for good luck,” she always 
answered. ‘‘Some day you must learn to 
knit too.” 

But whenever Elsie was ready to take the | 
needles, Prince Hansel was sure to jump 
over the wall and call her to play with him 
under the plum tree, so she did not learn 
very fast. 

One day the king came by and saw them 
sitting under the tree telling each other 
stories. This displeased him, and he called 
Prince Hansel away. 

“Hansel,” he said to him, “‘ you are nearly 
eighteen now, and you are tall of your age. 
It is time for you to think of marrying.” 

“ Very well,” said Hansel. ‘I will marry 
Elsie.” 

This made the king very angry, and he 
told Hansel he must never speak to Elsie 
again, for he had promised him to the daugh- 
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ter of the neighboring king, and the only 
condition of the marriage was that he should 
travel in foreign lands for three months pre- 
viously, to learn fine manners, and finish his 
education. 

‘* You shall start to-morrow,” said the 
king, ‘‘ and at the end of the three months 
you shall come back and marry the prin- 
cess.” 

Prince Hansel was willing to travel, for he 
wanted to see the world. But he did not 
think much about the princess, and three 
months seemed like along time. He was 
to go armed with a sword which had be- 
longed to a line of kings, and which was of 
so fine a temper that it would cut through 
brass without turning the edge. 

“Tt is all I have to give you,” said his 
father. ‘‘ To your brother the kingdom, and 
to you the sword.” 

That night Hansel jumped over the wall 
and called Elsie out under the plum tree to 
bid her farewell. 

*T am going to travel,” he said, “ and 
when I come back I am going to marry you, 
for I have never loved any one else in the 
world.” 

The next day the old grandmother said:— 

‘* Now the prince is gone away, you will 
have time to learn to knit. Come and sit by 
me on the bench.” 

So Elsie took her first lesson in knitting, 
and learned to make the stitches come and 
go on the needles. 

“T have been knitting a great many 
years,”’ said her grandmother, “‘ and there is 
only one more ball left after this is used. If 
I die, you must go on knitting till you finish 
the last ball. Promise me that.” 

And Elsie promised. The next day she 
learned how to heel and toe a stocking, and 
tlien all the yarn was used but the last ball. 
That night the old grandmother died, and. 
was at rest. 

It was very lonely after that, and Elsie 
grew sad and pale, for she missed her grand- 
mother, and she missed Prince Hansel. 
The days seemed very long, and she did not 
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know what todo. At last she remembered 
the last ball that remained to be knit, and 
she brought it out to the bench, and began 
a pair of stockings. 

But this ball was different from the others. 
It was of the very finest silk, as fine as the 
thread of a cobweb, and it shone like silver. 
It was very slow work knitting with such 
fine silk. 

‘*T may knit till I grow as old as grand- 
mother,”’ said Elsie, and when she thought 
of Prince Hansel she wept. The tears fell 
on the silk stocking she had begun, and 
made it shine with all the lovely colors of the 
rainbow. 

So every day she sat on the bench knitting, 
and when the first stocking was almost done, 
the king came by that way and noticed her. 

“You knit very well, my girl,” he said ap- 
provingly. ‘* Those stockings will be fine 
enough fora princess. Myson Hansel will 
be home in a few weeks, and then he is to 
marry the daughter of the neighboring king. 
Finish the stockings as quick as you can, 
and the princess shall wear them at the wed- 
ding. 

This was hard news for Elsie, though she 
never thought of disobeying the king; but 
she wept more and more over her knitting, 
for she had not believe Hansel would for- 
get hersosoon. And as the tears fell, the 
stockings became more radiantly beautiful. 

‘*They shall be done in time for his bride, 
the princess,” she said to herself, as she 
knit, and the tears fell faster and faster. 

The days slipped by, and the second stock- 
ing was almost done. Elsie rounded off the 


_ toe, and the ball of silk seemed likely to last 


only long encugh to finish it. She took the 
last stitches and used the silk all up, leaving 
in her lap a nut around which it was tightly 
wound. This she cracked, when to her 
amazement out sprang a little dwarf dressed 
in yellow. He grew as he stood befure her 
until he was a foot high, and then he made a 
bow and said courteously :— 

‘Thank you for setting me free. I am 
the son of the king of the yellow dwarfs, 
and an evil old witch imprisoned me in that 
nut many years ago. Come with me to my 
father and he will reward you.” 

Then looking around him, he seemed sur- 
prised at the low cottage-walls, and the 
small garden. 

** A castle stood here once,”’ he said, ‘* but 
everything is so different now I don’t know 
whether | can find my way home.”’ 


He stepped inside the cottage kitchen 
and, stamping on the uneven brick-floor, 
cried out:— 

Caracaracadara! caracaracadara! ”’ 

The next moment there was a sound of 
little feet running, and the hearthstone was 
pushed from its place by a gray mouse, who 
stood on his hind legs and bowed, saying: — 

‘*Here I am, master! My master, the 
king, mourns for you day and night.” 

**Come with me,’ said the dwarf, beckon- 
ing to Elsie, and he stepped into the hole 
under the hearthstone. Without hesitation 
she followed him and they went down a nar- 
row, winding staircase, which led them into 
a dimly lighted room with a stone column in 
one of the corners. The little mouse who 
had run before them said to Elsie:— 

** Move the stone column away.”’ 

She touched it, and it seemed to swing on 
hinges like a door, so they could pass through 
the opening, and then they found themselves 
going down, down, down a steep, dark path. 
Suddenly they were stopped short by a solid 
iron wall. 

‘*T cau take you’ no farther,’ said the 
mouse, and he ran back, but the yellow 
prince knew what to do. 

Caracaracadara! ”’ he cried loudly. 

Immediately a brown ground-mole ap- 
peared before them, bowing, and saying:— 

‘¢ Welcome, master! the king mourns for 
you!” 

And he opened the iron door so they could 
pass through. This time they walked on 
until they were stopped bya solid brass wall, 
and there the mole could not help them, so 
the prince called again:— 

Caracaracadara! 

Instantly a brass door opened before them, 
and there stood a little yellow dwarf, who 
led them to a palace where the king of the 
yellow dwarfs sat upon his throne, weeping. 
The prince, his son, ran to him and em- 
brace him, and told him how Elsie had set 
him free. 

‘‘ Then she shall have the reward,’ said 
the rejoicing king, and he demanded the 
dwarfs to bring him the golden box from his 
inner chamber. In this box lay a crown of 
gold, shining with the most precious gems. 
But Elsie scarcely looked at it, for her heart 
was sad with thoughts about Hansel. 

‘* You shall have three wishes granted be- 
sides,” said the king. 


do not know what to wish,” replied 


Elsie, ‘but my grandmother was always 
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knitting for goodluck. Whatever she meant 
by it, that I wish for.’’ 

‘That will give your father a kingdom,” 
said the dwarf king, and he led her to the 
palace door and showed her fields and rivers 
and cities stretching far into the distance. 

*¢ Your grandfather was a king,” he went 
on, ‘* but nobody remembers that now. -His 
kingdom was taken from him by a wicked 
enchantment and set down here under the 
earth. Your wish breaks the spell, and it 
shall be restored to your father. I warn 
you, however, that he will never enjoy 
peace unless the black dwarfs are destroyed. 

He then showed her a gloomy mountain 
of rocks on the left, in which the black 
dwarfs lived, and told her that even then 
they were preparing to overrun the kingdom. 

** My yellow dwarfs cannot destroy them,” 
he said, ‘‘ for the black dwarfs are invulner- 
able except in one spot on the back of the 
neck, and as they always face us, our arrows 
have no power to wound them. My king- 
dom they cannot enter, but your father’s 
kingdom has been their hunting ground, and 
they will not lose it without a struggle.” 

“Oh!” said Elsie, “‘ I wish Prince Hansel 
were here!” For she thought Hansel was 
so brave and strong he would surely know 
what to do. 

“ There goes your second wish,” said the 
yellow king, ‘‘and over the hills yonder I 
see a young man coming quickly this way.” 

“Tt is Prince Hansel!’ cried Elsie, and 
she ran to meet him. 

“T am not afraid of the black dwarfs,” 
Hansel said, when she told him the story. 

**Only when I have conquered them, you 
must marry me.” 

That was not hard to promise, and neither 
of them once thought of the princéss, the 
daughter of the neighboring king. 

The yellow dwarfs now pointed out to 
Hansel the hole in the great mountain of 
rock, through which the black dwarfs always 
came to hunt, and he drew his sword and 
stood there waiting. Presently he heard a 
bell ringing inside the mountain, and a mo- 
ment after a black dwarf put his head out of 

e hole which was only large enough to al- 
low one to crawl out at atime. As soon as 
his head and shoulders appeared, Hansel’s 
sword fell upon the back of his neck, and 


_ cut his head off so that it rolled down the 


hill. Then Hansel pulled the body out and 
threw it of on one side. The next that ap- 
peared lost his head in the same way, and 
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the next, and,the next, until ai last Hansel 
had killed five hundred, and then his arm 
grew tired. But last of alla head was thrust 
out of the hole, all striped with orange color, 
and Hansel thought he must cut that off too. 
As it rolled on the ground, the yellow dwarfs 
all ran up shouting:— 

** You have killed their king! You have 
killed their king! ” 

And now all the power of the black dwarfs 
was at an end, for there was not oue of them 
left alive, and Elsie’s father could receive 
his kingdom in peace.” ; 

** Now let us go home,” said Elsie; and 
Hansel, taking her by the hand, said fare- 
well to the king of the yellow dwarfs, and to 
his son, the prince; and then they would 
have departed, but the king said:— 

‘* Don’t forget the crown.”’ 

So they took the golden box, and went 
away. The yellow dwarf at the brass door 
opened it before them, and they went up the 
dark passage till they reached the iron door 
which was fast closed. ; 

**Caracaracadara!’’ said Elsie, and the 
little brown mole leaped up and opened the 
door so they could pass through. Then they 
went on and on, up and up, till they reached 
a wall of stone. 

** Caracaracadara!”’ said Elsie, but noth- 
ing came to open a door for them, and they 
could not find a cranny or crack, to so much 
as thrust a finger through. 

‘* We may etay here till we starve,” said 
Prince Hansel, rattling his sword. 

What is that shining overhead ?”’ asked 
Elsie, looking up. There was a little bright 
spot in the dark roof over them, and Han- 
sel reached up and touched it. 

“Tt is a little silver penny,” he said, tak- 
ing it down. 

‘‘ Then we are under the plum tree in my 
father’s garden,” said Elsie, ‘‘ and that is my 
silver penny that we buried in the ground 
years ago.” 

When Hansel heard that, he reached up 
again and pulled as hard as ever he could at 
the roots of the plum tree, till the earth be- 
gan to shake down around them, and ina few 
moments there was an opening in the ground 
large enough for them to climb up to the 
surface. This they speadily did, and found 
themselves in the old place in the garden, 
with the birds singing in the plum tree 
boughs overhead, and Elsie’s father digging 


quietly among his herbs. 


But there was the king looking over the 
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wall in a great rage, and he called to Prince 
Hansel:— 

“Come here, you knave! Why do you 
tarry? The princess is waiting for her 
bridegroom.”’ 

“‘T am Elsie’s bridegroom,” said Prince 
Hansel. 

The king was about to threaten him more 
violently, but he was checked by the sight 
of a precession of nobles and honorable 
men who came up the path and entered the 
garden, bowing low before the gardener and 
asking him what his pleasure was about the 


affairs of state and the disposition of the | 


revenues. 

The gardener no sooner understood that 
the kingdom of his forefathers had been re- 
stored to him, than he straightened himself 
with great dignity and gave his orders as 
proudly as any of the neighboring kings 
could do. Away toward the east stretched 
_ his fields and rivers and cities, just as they 
had done a hundred years before, and an 
army of soldiers with music and banners 
were marching through the borders. 

‘** T consent to my son’s marriage with your 
daughter,” said the king in great haste, for 
he had changed his mind all of a sudden. 

. Then a priest stepped out from the pro- 


cession, and said he would unite the two at 
once; but Elsie, blushing, ran into the cot- 
tage, for she felt that she ought not to be 
married in her old gown and with bare feet. 

She drew on the beautiful silk stockings 
she had knit, and which shone like a rain- 
bow, and then she found the silk slippers 
which had been her grandmother’s wedding- 
slippers; and put themonalso. She opened 
the golden box, and taking out the crown 
placed it upon her head, and finding after 
that in the bottom of the box, a white silk 
gown beautifully made, and fit for a queen, 
she dressed herself in it, and went out to 
Hansel the most beautiful and radiant prin- 
cess the sun ever shone on. 

The priest married them under the plum 
tree, and the two king-fathers gave them 
their blessing. When they turned toward 
the cottage agaiu, they found it had been 
changed into a spacious and magnificent 


_ palace; but Prince Hansel and Princess 


Elsie cared more for the love in each other’s 
eyes than for the kingdom and the palace 
and all it treasures. 

“IT hope our lives may be good and 
happy,”’ said Elsie, and that was her third 
wish, so no doubt it was granted. 


AN ADVENTURE ON 


THE PENNESSEEWASSEE. 


BY KIT CARSON, JR. 


_— spending the summer with 

the Edwards’, up at N——, a few 
years since, a curious incident, or rather ac- 
cident, befell us, which has always struck 
me as being both laughable and scarey. 

One night in August, one of the calm 
“warm evenings of that season, our party, 
consisting of Tom and Jed Edwards, and 
‘their two sisters Nell and Kate, with myself, 
had gone with a boat up towards the head 
of ‘‘ the lake,”’ a longish, wild-looking sheet 
of water which the Pequawket Indians used 
to call Pennesseewassee. A pull of three or 
four miles had taken us up past the cleared 
lands, to where the ‘old growth” forest 
slopes down to the shore, and the great 
trees lean out over the water. 

It was about nine o’clock. The twilight 
had nearly faded out. Over the dark hem- 
lock ridges to the eastward there began to 
glow, faintly, the light of the still hidden 


moon; but it had not yet touched the lake, 
which lay still and black as ink. Every- 
thing seemed to have gone to sleep—every- 
thing save the loons, sailing along in the 
darkness, and now and then waking the 


echoes with their clear alto cries. We had 
just passed a small island covered with low 
pines, and were a mile perhaps from the 
high dark shore alone the head of the lake, 
when Nell who was sitting in the bow, dab- 
bling her hands in the warm waters, sud- 
denly sat up, and listening a moment, ex- 
claimed :— 

“Don’t you hear that noise? Wait a 
moment! Now hark!” 

We listened intently. A faint ‘ pad- 
dling” was just audible, which seemed to be 
ahead of us some little distance. 

‘* Nothing but a loon, I guess, said I. 

“Oh, a loon never makes a noise like 
that, swimming! ”’ said Tom. 
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“It may be an otter,” said Jed. I'll bet 
it is one. He was probably down at that 
little island; but when he saw us coming up, 
took off for the shore.”’ 

‘* He’s got a long way to swim,” said Nell. 

Let’s chase him!’ exclaimed Tom. 

Tom and Jed bent to it at their oars; 
while I, climbing back into the stern, added 
considerable to the speed by sculling. And 
on we went at a great rate. Just then the 
moon began to poke its bright face up over 
the ridge, making it much lighter. 

“Ah! we’re gaining on him!” cried 
Kate, from the bow; ‘‘Ican see something 
black up there, paddling along—his head, I 
suppose. Poor fellow, now’s he’s working 
to get away!” 

- “ How near is he?” asked Jed. 

“Why, I can see his ears!’’ exclaimed 
Nell. ‘‘ How they stick up! And, oh ” 
What a head! ”’ 

‘* A great head! ’’exclaimed Tom. 

“Yes, and such a great one! Why, it’s 
as big as yours! There, he’s looking round 
at us! How his eyes shine! For pity’s 
sake don’t get any nearer! ”’ 

We drew in our oars at this, and turned to 


take a look ourselves. We had come up 
within three or four rods of him; and the 


boat kept driving on after we stopped row- 
ing, it was under such headway. 

** Gracious!” exclaimed Tom, starting up 
with his oar, ‘‘I should say head! That’s no 
otter! Hold on, or we shall be on to him! ”’ 

Hearing the outcry, the creature turned 
his head again, showing a pair of great yel- 
low eyes blazing with fury, and seeing us so 
Bear, faced about in the water and came 
straight for the boat. We all sprang up. 

mercy’s sake!’ screamed the girls. 

The boat was rocking violently under us; 
and Tom, striking with all his might at the 
creature, missed him; and before he could 
get his oar out of the water for another 
blow, the beast had its claws on the gun- 
wale, and with a raspy growl, came plump 
over into the boat. Jed and | sprang for- 
ward to strike him; the girls screamed and 
Tan against us. And, somehow, we all went 
down in a heap on one side, and the first 
thing I knew, we were all in the water 
splash! The boat had upset. I pitched out 
head foremost and went down several feet, 


still clinging to my oar, and all mixed up > 


with the others; but being a tolerable swim- 
mer, I knew enough to hold my breath, and 
in a few moments came to the surface. 
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Nell had also caught hold of the oar and 
came up with me gasping and strangling; 
and doing my best to keep the oar afloat, I 
succeeded in preventing her from going 
down a second time. Jed and Kate were 
floundering about near us, but after sousing 
once or twice, floated with heads out. 

The next thing to be looked for was the 
boat. After spilling us and dipping up quite 
a quantity of water, it had righted and lay a 
rod or two away—the scene of active com- 
bat between Tom and the wild cat, cata- 
mount, or whatever it was. Tom had gone 
overboard with the rest of us, but had kept 
hold of the boat, and paddle in hand, was 
now trying to board, at the bow, in the 
very teeth of the creature, which stood on 
the nearest seat, with its back up, spitting 
and snarling at him. 

The tables were turned. We had been 
fairly ousted. And now the cat intended to 
keep possession. There he stood, about the 
size of a large dog, with his feet all together 
and back beautifully curved, just as you’ve 
seen a house cat, when mad or seared, in the 
very poise of jumping at Tom, who still per- 
sisted in climbing in. Of course we were 
not disinterested spectators, exactly. 

“ Knock him sidewise, Tom, with your 
paddle,” said Jed. 

But before Tom could “ knock him side- 
wise,” the creature leaped at him, and’ever 
they both went, souse! and down out of sight. 

** Keep Kate up if you can!” cried Jed. 
**Now’s our time!” And pushing her 
along to our oar, he struck out for the stern, 
reached it with a few strokes and clambered 
in. Tom had come up pretty near us, and 
was swimming for the boat again; and just 
at that moment the wildcat’s head bobbed 
up over the gunwale on the otherside. But 
Jed had got fairly in, and snatching up one 
of the seats, pounded him over the head, 
and belabored his paws across the edge of 
the rail, till he let go and paddled off. 

Tom now climbed in, the boat was brought 
round, and the rest of us picked up, well 
soaked, of course; but beyond a little red 
scratch on Tom’s cheek, nobody was clawed, 
or in any way hurt, which, for the peril in- 
curred, was certainly getting out of it as 


_ well as could be expected. 


Old Mr. Edwards thought the creature 
must have been a “‘loo cervee,” the com- 
mon name for the Canada lynx, an animal 
still quite common in that country. 
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BRAISED FOWL. 


Singe, draw, wipe, and truss. Fry a light 
brown in one tablespoonful of oil and one table- 
spoonful of butter; add one small onion, one 
slice of carrot, one sprig of parsley, one bay leaf, 
‘and one quart of hot water. Cover and cook 
one and one-half hours, basting often. After 
the fowl is properly cleansed, run a wire skewer 
through the legs near the hip joint, and another 
through the wings; then fasten a piece of twine 
around the leg-joints, and wind it around the 
ends of the skewer and over the legs and wings, 
fastening them down to the sides; do not carry 
the string over the breast of the fowl. Searing 
the fowl over in butter first keeps the juices of 
the meat in; be very careful to use boiling water, 
as cold water would extract the juices. Do not 
pierce the skin with a fork, or break the skin in 
any way. Braising is an excellent way to cook 
‘fowl, tongue, and, many other kinds of meat. 


BRAISED BEEF.—Take a piece of rump steak 
an inch thick and fry slightly in butter on both 
sides; add enough hot stock to just cover the 
steak; season with pepper, salt, and a sprinkle of 
herb; add also a carrot and a sliced onion; let it 
f simmer slowly an hour and a half or two hours; 
put a piece of butter and some flour in another 
saucepan, and add the gravy in which the steak 
was stewed, and a little tomato catsup; lay the 
‘steak in a platter, arranging the carrot neatly 
around it, then pour over it the hot sauce. 


SCALLOPED FisH.—Break one pound of boiled 
fish, cold, into small pieces, carefully removing 
the bones and skin; add one gill of milk, one gill 
of cream, one tablespoonful of flour, one-third of 
a cupful of bread crumbs; boil the cream and 
milk, and mix the flour with one-third of a cup- 
ful of cold milk, and stir into the boiling cream 
and milk; season to taste with salt and pepper; 
put a little of the cream sauce in the bottom of a 
small pudding dish, then a layer of fish seasoned 
with salt and pepper, then another layer of sauce, 
and another of fish; finally cover with the bread 
¢erumbs and bake until brown. This quantity 
will require about twenty minutes’ cooking. 


Breap Rouis.—Remove the crust from a 


freshly-baked loaf. Cut one end very smooth 


and spread thinly with butter. Cut as thin a 
slice as possible and roll up quickly. Lay the 
rolls on a napkin, and fasten it firmly around 
them. Do not attempt to cut thin slices of bread 
and butter them afterwards, uor try to spread 
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cold butter on thin bread. Work the butter a 
little with the point of the knife, and when it is 
almost creamy spread directly onthe loaf. Bread 
which is fresh and slightly warm is best to use 
for these rolls, for if the bread is at all dry, it 
will break on the edges. Do not spread the but- 
ter on rolls or sandwiches too near the edges, as 
at an afternoon tea or reception they are to be 
handled with gloves. To keep rolls of sand- 
wiches which may be prepared several hours 
before needed, pack them closely and pin in a 
napkin and wrap again in a-damp napkin. 


MasHED PoraTors.—Season one pint of hot 
mashed potatoes with one tablespoonfal of but- 
ter, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half salt- 
spoonful of pepper and hot cream enough to 
moisten. Beat until very light. The secret of 
having mashed potato very nice, is in beating it 
with a fork until enough air is in it to make it as 
light as whipped cream. Mashed potato should 
not be smoothed over in the dish in which it is 
to be served, as this smoothing process packs 
down the potato and makes it heavy. In boiling 
potatoes, allow one quart of boiling water and 
one tablespoonful of salt for every six medium- 
sized pared potatoes. 


Warers.—Cream one half cup of butter, add 
slowly one cup of powdered sugar, and one-half 
cup of milk, drop by drop. Add one and seven- 
eighths cups of bread flour and one-half tea- 
spoonful of flavoring. Spread very thin on the 
bottom of a dipping-pan; inverted and buttered. 
Mark in squares; sprinkle with nut meats, and 
bake in a moderate oven about five minutes. 
Roll these wafers while warm; do not attempt to 
take them away from the fire, but set the pan on 
the end of the stove, and roll the wafers rapidly 
into shape; if allowed to cool in the slightest 
degree, the wafers become brittle and break in 
pieces. Use chopped almonds or walnuts for 
these wafers. It is as necessary to add the milk 
slowly in making this wafer mixture as it is to 
add oil, drop by drop, to a mayonnaise. 


OLD FASHIONED GINGERBREAD.—One cup of 
butter, two cups molasses, one tablespoonful of 
ginger, one-half a teaspoonfal salt, and a handful 
of flour; heat a cup of sweet milk in which two 
teaspoonsful of soda have been dissolved, and 
pour hot over the other ingredients; stir well; 
add flour till quite stiff, then dredge flour over 
it; turn out on the molding board, roll out, cut 
into shapes, and bake in a hot oven. 
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THE EARTH’S DARK DAYS. 


The earliest mention of the phenomena known 
as the dark days appears to be in the year 44 B. 
C. about the time of the death of Julius Cesar, 
when we read in Plutarch and Dio Cassius that 
the sun was paler than usual for a whole year. 
The great darkness which lasted two whole days 
over all Europe appears to have preceded the 
great earthquake of Nicomedia, which occured 
August 22. A. D. 358. Two years later in all 
the eastern provinces of the Roman empire there 
was a “‘ dark day,’’ which was so dark as to make 
stars visible at noonday. 

From further descriptions one might consider 
this the result of a total eclipse, but astronomers 
say that neither the eclipse of March 4, 360, nor 
that of August 28 of the same year was visible in 
the countries mentioned. During Alrie’s seige 
of Rome, 409 and 410 A. D., there were several 
days ‘‘as dark as the night which preceded and 
followed them.’’ In 536, 567, 626 we find men- 
tion of long periods of diminished sunlight. 
According to Schnurrur, ‘‘the sun datkened in 
an alarming manner on August 19, 739, without 


there being the least possibility of an eclipse 


being the cause.”’ 

The Portuguese historians record several 
months of diminished sunlight in the year 934, 
which terminated by an apparant opening in the 
sky ‘‘from which loud sounds issued, the noise 
sounding not unlike two giants quarrelling.’’ 
In 1091, on September 29, (not 21, as given in 
some translations of Humbolt’s ‘‘ Cosmos ’’), the 
sun turned suddenly black and remained so for 
three hours. For days after the blackness had 
disappeared the sun gave out a peculiar greenish 
light, which occasioned great alarm. 

Schnurrer next mentions a dark day in June, 
1191, but astronomers attribute it to the total 
eclipse which was visible in the greater part of 


_ Europe on June 21 of the year mentioned. 


Several dark days are recorded as having 


occurred in Feburary, 1106, the darkest being 
_ the 4th, 5th, and.12th. On the 5th a bright star 
Was seen shining ‘‘ only a} foot and a half from 
_ the blackened remains of the sun.’’ 


“On the last day of February, 1206,” says 


- Cortevza, a Spanish writer, ‘‘ the sun appeared 


to suddenly go out, causing a darkness all over 
this country for about six houfs.”” The super- 
stitious writers of the time attributed the great 


darkness of 1241 to God’s displeasure over the 


result of the battle of Leignitz, the sun being so 
obscured as to make it necessary to keep lamps 
burning until after the ninth hour. 

Professor Schlaparelli, who has been years 
collecting data concerning that uncanny event, 
*S now inclined to refer the cause to the total 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


eclipse of October 6, 1241. Kepler tells us his 
authority being Gemma, that there was a sun- 
darkening in 1547, which lasted for three days. 
April 22-24, which finally ended by the sun 
“appearing to be suffused with blood to that 
degree that stars were visible at noonday.’’ 
America has experienced several dark days 
during her short historical life, the most mem 
orable being that of May 19, 17380, when the 
darkness was so great that all the people in New 
England, with the exception of a sturdy few; 
were terrified almost to the verge of distraction. 


Mars APPROACHING THE EARTH. — The 
month of August next is expected to bring im- 
portant if not wonderful and sensational develop- 
ments in the study of our mysterious heavenly 
little kinswoman. August 5th, next Mars will 
arrive at a point directly opposite this earth, 
which it reaches but once in fifteen years, when 
the distance between the two planets will be re- 
duced from 141,000,000 to 35,000,000 miles. 
Upon that night a thousand telescopes will be 
levelled at the the planet, which will repose in 
refulgent beauty in the southern skies, and a 
thousand eyes will seek to pierce the veil of dis- 
tance that conceals the knowledge for which 
science thirsts. 

Wonderful results are expected by reason of” 
the marvelous improvements that have been 
made in astronomical instruments within fifteen 
years and since the last most favorable observa- 
tion was made. With the powerful lenses and 
the photographic appliances of to-day it will be 
as if the faraway visitor, tempted by curiosity, 
had drawn nearer to the earth than ever. Al- 
though Mars will be 35,000,000 miles away, the 
powerful Lick telescope will magnify her to 
a size as if viewed at a distance of but 17,500 
miles.— Washington Star. 


Tue AGE or Man.—When was man first on 
earth? No one can answer that question. 
Hugh Miller say that man’s habit of burying his 
dead out of sight makes it very easy to be mis- 
taken on that point; for, because of burial, 
men’s bones may be found among the animals 
that have lain in the earth for ages. There is 
one thing. however, that gives us an inkling of 
when he came. Certain tools, that only man 
could have made, have been found buried in 
caves, in peat beds, and in the bottom of lakes, 


_ Often these are covered by layers of rock; by 


calculating how long it took to make the layers, 
a guess can be made as to when the tools were 
putthere. Still, it is only a guess, and no one 
pretends to regard the question as settled, because 
under some conditions the layers would be made 
much faster than under others. But the bones 
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Of certain animals, the mammoth and other great 
creatures, of that time, which have long since 
died, have been found with these tools. By cal- 
culating in what ages these animals lived, and 
how long it takes a race of animals to die out, a 
surer result can be arrived at. In a cave in 
England, buried under a limestone layer from one 
to fifteen inches thick, tools have been found 
mingled with the bones of elephants, tigers, 
rhinoceroses and hyenas, which roamed over that 
country thousands and thousands of years ago. 
—S8t. Nicholas. 

Tue O_prest Man.—The oldest man in the 
world is Jesus Campeche, who lives in the out- 
skirts of Mexico. He says he was born in Spain 
in 1788, which would make him now 154 years 
old. He has the appearance of being 90 years 
old, and is fairly active for an old man. He 
shows papers to bear out his assertion as to his 
age and birth. He says he remembers coming to 
this country when he was twenty-five years old 
as a soldier, and that was long before the war of 
the revolution in the United States. 

The old man’s memory is good and he tells of 
things which took place in the last century, as if 
they occured last year instead of over one hun- 
dred years ago. In fact he remembers things 
seventy-five and one hundred years ago better 
than those of recent occurence. The papers 
which he carries to prove his assertions are 
copies of a church register in Validolid, Spain, 
showing his date of birth and that of his baptism. 
The papers are undoubtedly genuine, but they 
may not belong to him. 


Tue Wor.p’s Biecest Hammer.—The big 
125-ton steam hammer at the ordnance works 
is now in full blast. It is used day and night 
for forging ingots into armor plate. About eight 
armor plates are turned out every week. Some- 
times, when there are no hitches, ten are made 
in six days. 

The ingots weigh from thirty to seventy-five 
tons, The average weight is fifty-five tons. 
The armor plates are forged all the way from 
four to eighteen inches in thickness. Most of 
them are from eleven to fourteen inches thick, 
Nearly all the armer plates are from eighteen to 
twenty-two feet long and about six feet six 
inches wide. The length and width are made 
according to requirements. There is no exact 
specified proportion as to length, breadth and 
thickness. The hammer is required to forge out 
plates to the exact thickness, only one sixty- 
fourth of an inch play being allowable. The 
length and width are worked down in the armor 
plate machine shop. 

The ingot usually requires three heatings 
The first takes sixty hours. The ingot is then 
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hammered down until it gradually assumes the 
shape of a plate before it gets cold. The second — 
heating takes five hours, and the third heating 
two or three hours. There are four furnaces, 
two on each side of the hammer. They are all 
in use and generally all at the same time. The 
hammer is working during the entire course of 
every twenty-four hours, but there is generally 
an interval of a few hours between the forging of 
each heat. 

The full 125-ton blow of the hammer is seldom 
struck. It is not necessary. The forging can 
be heard all over town. When there is a south 
wind the intonation is verv clear and resounds 
over the whole neighborhood. It can easily be 
heard at Freemansburg on clear nights. The 
sound is loudest when the hammer finishes off 
the cold plate. The plates cannot be finished 
when hot, and are placed on the anvil when 
cold for final smoothing off.—Bethlehem Times. 


THE WANDERING JEW.—From the year 1818 
(perhaps earlier) to about 1880, a handsomely- 
featured Jew, in semi-eastern costume, fair- 
haired, bare-headed, his eyes intently fixed on a 
ancient book he held in both hands, might be 
seen gliding through the streets of London, but 
was never seen to issue from or to enter a house, 
or to pause upon his way. He was popularly 


‘known as “the Wandering Jew,’’ but there was 


something so dignified and anxious in his look, 
that he was never known to suffer the slightest 
molestation. Young and old looked silently on 
him as he passed, and shook their heads, pitifully 
when he had gone by. He disappeared, was 
seen again in London some ten years later, still 
young, fair-haired, bare-headed, his eyes bent on 
his book, his feet going steadily forward as he 
went straight on; and men again whispered as 
he glided through our streets for the last time. 
“The Wandering Jew!” There were many 
who believed that he was the very man to whom 
had been uttered the awful words, ‘‘ Tarry till I 
come!”? 


MEANING OF THE “ R.”?—Somebody asked an 
exchange why doctors begin their prescriptiions 
with the letter R., and this answer is given:— 

** During the middle ages, when astrology was 
in fashion, a character very much like our R 
was the sign of Jupiter, the preserver of health. 
The physicians being then equally devoted to 
the science of medicine and of astrology, invar- 
iably began their prescriptions with the follow- 
ing words: ‘In the name of Jupiter take the 
following doses in the order set down herein- 
after.’ In the course of time this formula was 
abbreviated, until at present only the letter R 
remains to teach us that the medical art was 
once associated with the science of the stars.” 


OUR BAND AWAY FROM HOME. 


Get out my Sunday fixin’s, Kate, 
My collar and cravat, 

My long-tail blue and walking stick, 
My shinin’ beaver hat; 

While I go catch the sorrel mare, 
And hitch her to the cart, 

And you and all the little ones 
Be ready for a start. 


We've had a busy season, Kate, 
We've both worked very hard; 

The little ones I don’t believe 
Have been outside the yard; 

And now I think we all deserve 
A sort of holiday. 

So hurry up that I may hear 
Them Cappa fellows play. 


Of course I’m not a judge of notes, 
But still I ain’t a fool, 

For when a boy, o’ winter nights, 
I went to singing-school, 

And sat beside a pretty girl, 
With voice so sweet—and say! 

I always hear her singing 
When them Cappa fellows play. 


There, don’t get riled, my dear old pet, 


Whatever else you do, 

For don’t you recollect ’twas there 
T first fell in with you ? 

And all the pretty things we said 
When on our homeward way, 

Ishut my eyes and hear again 
When them Cappa fellows play. 


And then there is another chord 
They touch most awful strong; 
You know when I went to the war, 
And stayed so very long? 

That same old soldier’s spirit comes 
That helped me in the fray ; 

I marched again a soldier boy 
When them Cappa fellows play. 


So get my Sunday fixin’s Kate, 
Tho’ I’m a farmer now, 
Behind the hors: and plow, 
My heart grows young, my blood gets warm 
And I feel proud and gay, 
Whene’er I get a chance to hear 
Them Cappa fellows play. 


—Thomas P. Westendorf, Tth Regiment Gazette. 


A MENTAL HERCULES. 


ALL THE REST OF THE HuMAN RACE A 


Littte Dut or CoMPREHENSION. 


He was one of those men who impress his 
hearers with the thought that he knows what he 
is talking about, and he talked about almost 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


everything. It is true that his hearers may not 
have belonged to the highest class of citizen- 
ship, nor did he deliver his homilies on the issues 
of the day in the most suspicious place imagin- 
able, but the clink of glasses at the bar did not | 
seem to disturb him seriously. 

“Tf we had just one man in congress who 
could tell how much two and two are, he could 
solve the money question in short order.” Then 
he went on with a learned dissertation cn 
finance, giving in detail the history of gold, 


' silver and paper money, and proving with scru- 


pulous nicety their different influences on the 
world’s trade. 

Presently he took up the labor question and 
in a few brief, clear statements showed that the 
theories brought out in ‘‘ Ceesar’s Column” and 
‘*Looking Backward ”’ were entirely erroneous. 
He tore them all to pieces, but with some mat- 
erial from each of them, combined with much 
new thought of his own, he built up a theory 
seemingly as practical as it was glittering. All 
his hearers felt that he was wholly correct. 

can’t for the life of me,” he said, under- 
stand why men should differ in politics. Asa 
matter of course all the present parties are wrong, 
but I’ll outline a platform on which any political 
organization could sweep this country like 
a whirlwind,”’ and he built an imaginary politi- 
cal fabrication that was wholly without defect. 


* and combined every desirable feature imaginable. 


Presently he took up religion, and the manner 
in which he discussed the here and the hereafter 
was truly remarkable. He talked about cherubs 
and seraphs and angels and archangles as though 
he had always dwelt with them. He tacitly 
admitted that the Creator had made a few mis- 
takes that might have been avoided, but on the 
whole the most of the trouble was occasioned by 
the dullness of human comprehension. 

As supper time drew near, this indiversal en- 
cyclopedia of knowledge and wisdom, sauntered 
up the. street till he came to a little narrow 
opening, that led him along between two build- 
ings to a low, rickety house that stood facing the 
alley at the rear of a lot. A ragged slovenly 
woman sat in the doorway smoking a black clay 
pipe. 

“Come after somethin’ to eat, hev ye?” she 
growled out. “Well, ye won’t git it till there’s 
some fuel to cook it with.” , 

Then the financier, the moralist, the politician, 
and the theologian took up a dilapidated basket 
with a piece of rope for a handle and mosied 
down the alley to the railway track, where, as he 
solved in his own mind the questions that are 


puzzling the world’s thinkers, he. picked up 
enough coal to cook a supper with.—Chicago 
Times. 


Curious Facts.—The daily papers occasion- 
ally print interesting items under the head of 
~* Curious Facts.’’ The subjoined paragraphs, 
which are entitled to a place under that head, 
-are now published for the first time: — 

In Claresville, this spring, a farmer found 
sander the hay in his barm a hen that had evid- 
-ently been buried there last summer. The fowl 
was not only dead, but it had noi laid a single 
gg during its long imprisonment. — 


A lady, while bathing at the seashore last sea- 
“son, lost a valuable diamond ring from her finger. 
4A few days ago a large fish was caught near the 
spot; and when it was cut open, much surprise 

‘was naturally manifested when it was discovered 
that the missing ring was “ not in it.’’ 


A young woman in this city, recognizing her 
“Jover’s pull at the door-bell, went in person to 
admit him. During her brief absence, her mis- 
«hievous little brother stole into the parlor and 
placed a hunk of soft molasses candy on the big 
wocking-chair. When the young lady’s lover 
-entered the room, he deliberately took a seat on 
athe sofa, and the girl’s little brother picked up 
‘his candy and left the room in disgust. 


A young man, employed by a large firm, took 
“two thousand dollars from his employer’s safe 
-and staked it all on a horse race. He won three 
thousand dollars. The money he took from the 
was his own. 


_ Last winter, a poor but respectable young man 
*saved the life of a wealthy old gentleman, by 
dragging him from in front of a moving locomo- 
‘tive at a railway station. The rich man took 
the rescuer’s address, and a month ago he died. 
“When his will was read, it was found that he 
had left seven hundred thousand dollars to 
charity, and not a cent to the young man who 
hhad saved his life. 


During a thunder storm last week three men 
took shelter under a large tree. Suddenly there 
was a blinding flash of lightning and a terrible 
rash of thunder, and four cows standing in a 
field were killed. The three men under the tree 

were not hurt.—J. H. Williams, in Puck. 


Foresicut Arps is a question 
when strategy ends and cheating begins in 
worldly affairs, but that need not hinder the en- 

_joyment of the following amusing story :— 

An engineer on a leading English railway was 
«growing old and frequent reports were made to 
.the directors that his eyesight was not as good as 
-it should be. 

This the old man denied, but, nevertheless, 
the re is every reason to believe that his eyeswere 
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getting a trifledim. However, he stoutly main- 
tained that his eyes were not only strong, but 
phenomenally strong, and that these criticisms 
were made by jealous engineers. 

The test for eyesight on that line was made by 
a doctor who lived in a house facing a large 
common. When he wished to test the man’s 
eyes, he used to say:— 

‘* Look over there and see what you can see.”’ 

This fact had got known to the employer of 
the railway, and when the engineer was going 
to be examined he arranged with his son that he 
should take his bicycle about half a mile across 
the common, and stoop down and oil it. 

In due time the engineer was led to a window, 
and the doctor said, as usual :— 

** What can you see ?”’ 

The old man peered and said :— 

‘Well, I see a young man stooping down be- 
side a bicycle.” 

“Do you?” replied the doctor. ‘‘I cannot 
see anything at all.”’ 

*“‘Gammon!”’ said the engineer. Can’t you 
see it? Why, he’s oiling it.” 

On this the doctor took up a pair of field 
glasses on the table, and looked out, saw quite 
plainly a young man stooping down oiling his 
bicycle. 

‘Magnificent sight!’ he said, magnificent!” 

And to this day the engineer is taking his 
wages with striking regularity.—Golden Days. 


UNEQUAL DIVISION oF TROUBLE.—“I 
sorry to go,’’ said a lady, after making a long 


_ afternoon call, “but I promised to be home 


before tea.’’ 

“*Oh, no, stay, and I’}] explain it to your hus- 
band,” replied the hostess, who had just been 
urging the invitation. 

“Don’t you do it!’’ came her nephew’s voice 
from the next room. Don’t let her lead you into 
misdemeanors that you will be punished for 
afterward. She used to coax me in just the same 
way when I was a boy, and then I had to suffer 
for it.” 

“Nonsense, Henry!’’ said his aunt. ‘‘ That 
is nothing but a joke. ‘‘ Don’t take any more 
notice of it, Mrs. Bell, but you must stay to 
tea.’’ 

“You see, when I was here in school,’ pur- 
sued the ruthless nephew, “we lived out of 
town, and I was expected to be at home every 
night. before dark. . Once a week I used to run in 
and call on auntie, and she always persuaded me 
to stay to tea, and so go home in the evening; 
and when I said father would settle with me 
afterward, she used to say :— 

“**Oh, just stay and I will take the responsi- 
bility.’ 

‘Well, didn’t she take it ?”’ asked the visitor. 

wasthe reply. ‘‘ She took the respon- 
sibility, but I took the whipping.’’ ; 


THINGS PLEASANT 


Ov, But ALways Goop.—A good story is 
gotten off on the legal profession which runs 
about as follows :— 

In a certain community a lawyer died who 
was a most popular and worthy man, and among 
other virtues inscribed upon his tombstone was 
this: ‘‘ A lawyer and an honest man.”’ 

Some years afterward a Farmers’ Alliance 
convention was held in the town, and one of the 
delegates, being of a sentimental turn, visited 
the “silent city,” and in rambling among the 
tombs was struck with the inscription: “A 
lawyer and an honest man.”’ 

He was lost in thought, and when run upon 
by a fellow hayseed who, noticing his abstrac- 
tion, asked if he had found the grave of a dear 
friend or relative, said:— 

“No, but I am wondering how they came to 
bury these two fellows in the same grave.’’— 
. Green Bag. 


Don’t Like MACKEREL.—One day a really 
worthy case was presented to the old gentleman, 
and he felt compelled to deny himself something 
and contribute the amount saved to the purpose. 
So he consulted with his rebellious son in this 
wise: Said the father, I will do without meat 
for three days, and give what it cost to this * 
object—what will you deny yourself? The son 
said he did not see how he could deny himself of 
anything, they were living as economically as 
possible and any further denial on their part 
would be folly. But the father insisted that the 
case at hand was a very worthy one and the son 
must do something. 

_ Well,” said the son, “‘if I must, then I will 
deny myself of mackerel; we don’t have it very 
often, and I don’t like mackerel anyway.”’ 


Tae Way iT WorkKs.—The pelitician is my 
shepherd ; I shall not want any good thing during 
the campaign. He leadeth me into the saloon 
for my vote’s sake. He filleth my pockets with 
fine cigars andjmy beer glass runneth over. He 
iuquireth concerning the health of my family, 
even to the fourth generation. Yea, though I 
walk through the mud and rain to vote for him, 
and shout myself hoarse, when he is elected he 
straightway forgetteth me. Yea, though I meet 
him in his own office he kuoweth me not. Surely 
the wool has been pulled over my eyes all the 
days of my life.—The Caucasian. 


The most absent-minded man in Maine un- 
doubtedly lives in Belfast. . He has a pretty lawn 
about his house that is his pride. Regularly 
each morning he has been in the habit of turn- 
ing the garden hose on the lawn, cooling and 
otherwise giving it a refreshing look. What was 
the surprise of his neighbors, the other day, te 
see him watering jthe lawn with the hose when 
t was raining hard. For ten or fifteen minutes 
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he worked before he learned just what a bad 
break he was making. When the neighbors 
laughed at him he laid the blame on his wife. 


She ought to have told him it was raining, don’t 
you know. 


A minister annoyed by tobacco chewing, thus 
spoke to his congregetien :— 

‘* Take your cud of tobacco out of your mouth 
on entering the house of God, and gently lay it 
on the outer edge of the sidewalk or fence. It 
will positively be there when you go out, for a 
rat won’t take it, a cat won’t take it, a dog won’t 
take it, neither will a hog; you are certain of 
your end when you go after it. Not the filthiest 
vermin on earth would touch it. It will even 
kill fleas on a dog.” 


The Grand Jury in the county of Tipperary, 
in Ireland, passed the following resolutions:— 

Resolved. That the present jail is insufficient, 
and that another ought to be built. 

Resolved. That the materials of the old jail 
be employed in constructing the new one. 

Resolved. That the old jail shall not be taken 
down until the new one is finished. _ 


WESTERN ViEws OF Lire.—Every pretty girl 
is spoiled. 

A woman has no right to have a disagreeable 
voice. 

A good man is one who lives right, whether he 
believes in religion or not. 

It is easy to defeat an enemy, but it is difficul 
to make him acknowledge it. 

The wisdom you learn from another man’s 
experience never makes you look any older. 

After a man and a woman have been married 
five years both claim to have been coaxed into it. 

Since you cannot tell to whom will fall the 
task of writing your obituary, make it a rule to 
offend no man. 

When a man realizes that he cannot be famous, 
there is some hope that he will settle down and 
be useful. 

If you have nothing else to be thankful for, be 
thankful that you can’t always read your best 
friend’s thoughts. 

The kind of a woman who would make her 
husband stand around is the kind of a woman 
that does not have any. 


In a certain church in Ireland a young priest 
was detailed to preach. The occasion was his 
first appearance, and he took for histext: ‘“‘ The 
Feeding of the Multitude.”’ Being a trifle ner- 
vous he mixed the words up a bit and said: 
‘* And they fed ten people with 10,000 loaves of 
bread and 10,000 fishes.”’ 

An old Irishman thereupon called out :— 

“‘'That’s no miracle; begorra I could do that 
myself,’’ which the priest overheard. 
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The next Sunday the priest announced the 
same text, but he had it right this time, and 
said: ‘* And they fed 5,000 people on five loaves 
of bread and two fishes.’’ 

He waited a second or two, and then leaned 
well over the pulpitand remarked: ‘ And could 
you do that, Mr. Murphy ?” 

** And sure, your reverence, I could,’’ replied 


y. 

“And how could you do it, Mr. Murphy?” 
said the priest. 

“*Sure, your reverence, I could do it with what 
was left over from last Sunday.”’—Spare Mo- 
ments. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Stus Enps or THovuGHtT.—Happiness is only 
a possibility. 

A smile is the same in all languages. 

Satan keeps his office open day and night. 

Death and Time end where Eternity begins. 

We must not look ahead; we must go ahead. 

Some men act without thinking; more men 
think without acting. 

The men act who loves only the fautless is 
usually stuck on himself. i 

It is sometimes difficult to determine between 
a broken heart and a torpid liver. 

We forget all about the beauty and fragrance 
of the rose when we find a bee in it. 


MARRIAGE. 
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